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Ti illustrated new improvements in the BUFFALO 
Air Stuffer, both of a safety nature, will elimi- 
nate loss of man and machine hours as a result of 
accident. Combined with the already well-known 
outstanding features of the BUFFALO Air Stuffer, 
including a new silencing device, these new im- 
provements will give advantages that explain why 
it is the most popular machine in the sausage- 
making industry. Ask for a copy of an interesting 
circular, just off the press, explaining all the fea- 
tures of the BUFFALO Air Stuffer. 





ABOVE: This improvement, incorporated as standard equipment, makes it 
impossible for the operator to injure his fingers or hands while opening or 
closing the cover of the stuffer. He must keep both hands safely occupied 
in the opening and closing operation. 


LEFT: This new safety feature by-passes the air from under the piston to 
the exhaust if the air pressure should be turned on while the lid is open. 
This prevents the possibility of a piston blow-out. In order to remove the 
cover, valve A must be disengaged. This automatically by-passes the air 
from under the piston to the exhaust. By holding one hand over the by- 
pass outlet, the operator can retain sufficient air under the piston to move 
the piston up very slowly for cleaning or removing the piston with the 
cover open. This feature can be furnished at a slight additional charge. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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urope is history . . . and what 


ARE YOU READY FOR 
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for you and your business is still 
but closer perhaps than you think and 
urprising in its results. For C Day will be Con- 
imer day, and the battle as always will be won by the 
Consumer. x Are you ready? Will your packages have the 
display value, selling punch and buy appeal which ‘the competition 


ahead will demand? Make sure by planning now. Milprint is at your service. 


| MELPRINT Ze. staging 


PACKAGING CONVERTERS - PRINTERS - LITHOGRAPHERS to the 


Meat Packing Industry 


SALES OFFICES IN: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + PHILADELPHIA’ + LOS ANGELES » GRAND RAPIDS 
ATLANTA + ST. LOUIS » MINNEAPOLIS » BOSTON + CLEVELAND + CINCINNATI + PITTSBURGH + DALLAS + INDIANAPOLIS 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 111, No. 15. Published weekly at 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill., U.S. A. by The National Provisioner, Inc. 


yearly subscriptions: U. S., $4.50; Canada, $6.50; foreign countries, $6.50. Single copies, 25 cents. Copyright 1944 by The National Provisioner, Inc. Trade 
ark Registered in U. S. Patent Office. Entered as second-class matter October 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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RUJAK Modern beef killing equipment reduces power consumption and facilitates 
lighting (above). 


RUJAK solvent extraction system recovers more fat and concentrates protein. —————> 




















RUJAK equipped inedible department, using two 8000 pound capacity Cook- 


ers, Percolator with working platform and 300 ton Hydraulic Crackling Press. 


%e JOHN J. DUPPS CO. 





























A “bottleneck” is discovered .. . its elimination becomes a challenge to the skilled 
engineers of the Dupps organization. Patience, time and knowledge are combined 
to perfect finer equipment and more efficient methods. The importance of rigid 
performance tests is never underestimated . . . it is not unusual for RUJAK equipment 


to work as long as six years under actual plant conditions before it is offered to the 


Industry! No... machinery of quality is not created in “a day” but its high efficiency 


will last. 











READY 


for peacetime 





crackling production? 


Any plant that has not made its preparation 
for peacetime crackling production had 
better “step on it.” The war in Europe may 
be over almost anytime and our problems 
in the Pacific not so long after. Then will 
come a partial or complete return to peace- 
time conditions. 


With peace, new conditions on fats, pro- 
teins and feeds will arise. Competition will 
again be a factor in crackling production. 
The plant best equipped to produce quality 


cracklings at low prices will profit most. 


Now is the time to give thought to the latest 





Red Lion Crackling Expeller 


ARE YOU 





and best methods of crackling production. 
Now, too, is the time to think about the 
installation of new Expellers to increase 
your capacity. Expeller Engineers will be 
glad to confer with you and give you com- 
plete information on the newest methods for 
crackling production; also complete informa- 
tion on the Twin-Motor Super Duo and Red 
Lion Crackling Expellers. Write today and 


arrange for an interview without obligation. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 
1935 W. 96th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 





Twin-Motor 
Super Duo Crackling Expeller 
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ARE YOU WELDING STAINLESS STEEL? 


HERE'S Hew Light ON THE SUBJECT 


This book can save you time and 
avoid spoilage of vital alloys, both 
more than ever essential to the war 
oe today. Describes and il- 
ustrates equipment, procedures, 
Precautions. Request copies on 
your company letterhead, please. 


ADDRESS DEPT. NP-25 


UCCESSFUL stainless steel 

welding, as many a shop has 
found out the hard way, puts a 
premium not only on knowing 
what to do, but also what to avoid 
doing—and why. 

That ‘is because the problem, 
first of all, is a double one as com- 
pared to ordinary carbon steel 
welding, since it calls for main- 
taining the corrosion resistance of 
the parent metal across the weld 
area, as well as its strength. Further- 
more, although stainless steel welds 
easily, the various members of the 
stainless family differ considerably 
from carbon steel—and even from 
each other—in the physical and 
chemical phenomena they exhibit 
during the welding process. 

Information, clear and complete, 
is the basic answer. We've supplied 
it in a new 64-page, full-color book- 
let, “Welding Stainless Steels,’”’ cov- 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


ering all the commonly-used hand 
or machine.methods of welding 
Allegheny Metal. Employing a new 

idea in graphic illustration, this | 
book is, we believe, the most com- 
plete and understandable coverage 
of the subject yet published—a 
welding shop “bible” purposely 
made so clear and simple that it is 
also ideal for student training. 
@ Write for your copy (see at left). 


Allegheny ludlurn 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


.. Allegheny Metal also 


handled by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc. Warebouses 
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Use the knowledge gained 
from past experience 
fo PROFITABLE advantage 
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LINK THE PAST 
AND PRESENT 








Lower Maintenance Costs! 


by using the ever dependable 
C-D KNIVES and PLATES for Grinders and Cutters 








C-D superior plates are made of a special 
wear-resisting alloy guaranteed to out-last 
two plates of any other make. They are 





C-D SAUSAGE LINKING GAUGE available in all styles—angle hole, straight 
Increases the speed of hand linking, improves hole and tapered hole . . . one sided or re- 
appearance of linked sausage, and slashes sausage versible; all are equipped with patented 


linking costs! High measuring guides make it possi- spring lock bushing which makes loose bush- 
ble for operator to swing links with little effort. 


Links are uniform and cleanly divided. Easily ings an impossibility. The improved Triumph 
adjustable to accommodate various lengths. Plates have proved themselves the most 
economical plates in existence, cutting several 
million pounds of meat before sharpening 
is required. 

We stock a complete line of feed-worms, 
studs, rings, all makes and sizes of solid 
knives, silent cutter knives, Superior Knives, 
Cut-More Knives, X. L. Knives, B & K 
Knives—all with changeable blades. Send 
NEW! IMPROVED C-D CUT-MORE KNIFE for full particulars today! 
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. FAMOUS C-D REVERSIBLE PLATE 
j 1,683 HOLES! 


‘ The C-D Reversible Grinder Plate 

1 combines two plates in one! Arrange- 

t ment of 44-inch holes gives 1,683! All 

, Super No. 6 plates have 234” cutting 

| surface. Guaranteed against cracking, 

. breaking, pitting or chipping at the 
cutting edge! 


>» C-D < 


TRADE MARK 


_—_ Fry = 
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THE QUALITY TRADE MARK 


TIME HAS PROVEN \THEIR VALUE | 


The success of a product is measured by the number of satisfied 
customers . . . all the large meat packers and 75% of all the leading 
sausage-makers in the U.S. are using C-D Reversible Grinder 
Plates, C-D Knives with changeable blades, or C-D TRIUMPH ; 
Knives with changeable blades! The “utility life’’ of each SPE- 
CIALTY product is long, economical, and highly efficient because || 
of its original quality ...has stood the rigid test of time and | 
gained a reputation for dependability! 

Because of the constant, close association with the Industry over | 
a period of many years, the “Old Timer” thoroughly understands | 
your problems. His past experience enables him to suggest the i 
best knife and plate for each particular need . . . his products and § 
suggestions have saved money for many and can easily do the if 


















same for you! 







FRENCH HORIZONTAL COOKER — Steel 
plate construction, all welded. Made in sizes to 
fit all needs, for jacket and internal pressures 
up to 100 Ibs. Meets A.S.M.E. Specifications. 


HYDRAULIC CURB PRESS— 
The only press with floating 


heated curb. Gives increased 
yields at no increase in oper- 
ation cost. Unusually heavy 
construction and long life. 


FRENCH MECHANICAL SCREW PRESS—As 
perfect as modern engineering can produce. 
Large capacity gives low operating cost per 
ton of material pressed. Rigid and rugged. 
The ideal unit for mechanical pressing oper- 
ations. 


FRENCH VERTICAL 
COOKER—W ith 
built-in Percolator 
Receiver or Sub Ket- 
tle. Either edible or 
inedible rendering. 
Sectional construc- 
tion of special all 
non-rusting metal. 
Maximum efficiency 
in every capacity. 
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Packers now using FRENCH equipment actually 
realize higher profits at lower operating costs 


PERFECTION of the French Solvent Extrac- 
tion Units and the French Solvent Extraction 
Method represents gigantic strides in modern 
inedible rendering. The French Solvent Method 
yields substantially higher grease extraction with 
minimum solvent losses. The system is com- 
pletely sanitary, definitely fool-proof, and eco- 
nomical and profitable to operate. Finished crack- 
lings command higher prices because of higher 
protein percentage. French equipment can be 
engineered to produce a system that requires 
no manual handling of product during proces~ 
sing, or it can be combined with present equip- 
ment under modified manual methods. Con- 
struction is sturdy, dependable and trouble-free. 


—— 
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French Dry Rendering Equipment is the 
finest that modern engineering has produced in 
this field. Individual units and over-all efficiency 
are of substantially higher quality because units)} 
are engineered to produce a perfect working 
combination. 

The French field men are thoroughly practical | 
and well-versed in modern methods. Because} 
French makes all types of rendering equipment, 
you can be sure that their recommendations? 
will be completely unbiased, adequate to solve’ 
your problem under the best possible methods 
for your plant and particular circumstance. Con- } 
sult a French expert for complete rendering 
satisfaction! 























MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 








BOSS 


Our development of “BOSS” Machinery and 
Equipment for the meat and rendering industries 
has been in process for many years. 

Founded in 1886, when the meat industry was 
still in its infancy, our firm has kept in stride with 
the requirements for competent and labor saving 
equipment. 

Among the many other types of machines we 
furnish, “*‘BOSS” Dehairers as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, are made in various styles and 





sizes to serve the needs of all hog slaughterers—large, 
medium and small. 

For more than 28 years “BOSS” Dehairers have 
given unexcelled service and the demand for them 
is increasing constantly and consistently. 

Simple in design and construction, they are easy 
to operate and maintain. The thorough and com- 
plete dehairing of hogs as done by these machines, 
meets all the inspection requirements, without the 
aid of any additional equipment or practice. 


In All Branches Of The Meat And Rendering Industries 
ee ° ° 
BOSS” Assures Best Of Satisfactory Service 


THE CINCINNAT 


FACTORY LOCATED AT 


HELEN & BLADE STS., OFF 5600 VINE 
ELMWOOD PLACE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








| Page 12 
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“BOSS” Sausage Making Machinery is not new to 
the meat industry. For more than 50 years we have 
been supplying silent cutters, grinders, mixers and 
stuffers to sausage makers. 

During this time we have developed many im- 
provements, among which the new “BOSS” Silent 
Cutter and Jumbo Grinder are far removed from the 
former types of machines used. 


“BOSS” Silent Cutters have been received with 
great acclaim and justly so. The many new features 


tHE MEAT INDUSTRY 


found in this machine are strictly of “BOSS” origin, 
design and accomplishment. 

The cutting operation in “BOSS” Cutters can be 
prolonged without any harm to the meat. Every 
particle of meat is completely minced to add to the 
palatability of the finished product. The machine is 
quiet and smooth running and requires but a 
minimum of floor space. 

“BOSS” Jumbo Grinders, with their Super-Feed 
Cylinder and Feed Screw, handle meat as quickly as 
it can be fed into the hopper by two men. 


Always in All Ways “BOSS” Gives Best Of Satisfactory Service 


BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


Mail Address: P. O. BOX D 
Elmwood Place Station 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio 


CHICAGO BRANC 
824 WEST EXCHANGE A AVE. 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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PROBLEM: 


SOLUTION: 


| ALMOST EVERY FACTORY faces this 


cold-weather problem: When doors 


are opened, a blast of cold air chills 


_ tion: 


a large area of working space. 
Many of America’s largest plants 
have adopted this practical solu- 
A Carrier Unit Heater is in- 
stalled at each entrance with its 


‘motor controls connected to the 
/ door. When the door opens the 
Unit Heater starts automatically 


and blankets the opening with hot 


_air; prevents entry of cold air. 


i 


r 
t 


1 


FORTY-TWO YEARS 


Page 14 


EXPERIENCE 


To offset incoming cold 


doors are opened 


Heater switches off automatically 
when door closes. 


It’s a simple solution, isn’t it? 
Economical, too. 


Of course not all heating prob- 
lems can be solved so easily, but 
they can be solved—and Carrier 
engineers, with long experience in 
designing equipment for industrial 
heating, can help you find practi- 
cal solutions of your problems. 


Carrier’s complete line includes 


Carrier / 


AIR CONDITIONING * REFRIGERATION 


y/ 


IN 


INDUSTRIAL 







air when factory 


Blanket entrance automatically with 
hot air blasts from unit heater 


units for high or low pressure 
steam or hot water . . . floor mount- 
ed or ceiling-suspended. All types 
are available, now with copper 
coils, in sizes to meet your exact 
requirements. Manual or thermo- 
Whether 


you need one unit for a factory 


static controls available. 
entrance, or hundreds of units for 
a plant, get the benefit of Carrier’s 


long experience when you buy. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


INSTALLATIONS 
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A timely message to 


BEEF 
PACKERS 


* Tenderay is still your No. 1 Post War Opportunity. During the past 
two years, the process has been simplified and improved to a point 
where its effectiveness both as to economy and improvement of 


product is beyond question. 


Retailers—both independent and chain have shown increased interest 
in Tenderay. Despite the current beef market situation, the 
merchandising advantages are now a proven fact. Today we are able to 
assure packers in selected areas that in normal times they can count on a 
steady profitable volume of Tenderay Beef business from reliable and 


desirable retailers. 


Without obligating you in any way we would like to show you how 
Tenderay can be your No. 1 profit maker. If you have already 
investigated Tenderay you owe it to yourself to get complete and 
up-to-date information on the process and how we work with packers 
to develop their market. WRITE TODAY. 








T b N D 7 2 AY D FE 2 A RT M F NT A= WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


: 
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AW AMERICAN 





INSTITUTION 


Food and medicines for our fighting forces ride in with 
the tide on many Pacific Islands. Launched into the surf 
from supply ships, this precious cargo must be pro- 
tected against immersion, the elements and other de- 
structive forces. In this vital job of guardianship, Paper 
is of the utmost importance. It has been reported that 
the Army each week uses over 20,000 tons of protec- 


WORKING WIT AND 


FOR 


is only one of the many uses which makes Paper an 
outstanding war materiel. Abroad and on our own 
shores and countryside, Rhinelander protective papers 
serve countless critical needs. They “fight” 

Waste, Shrinkage and Contamination. That Rhinelander 
Paper Company shares in the privilege of participat- 
ing in this program of conservation is a sacred trust, 


AMERICA 





tive papers delivering war supplies in this way. This 





and one to which we extend every effort to hasten 
Victory. 
BACK THE ATTACK 


—BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


© Many specialized types of paper other than for om con- 
servation are produced at Rhinelander mills for pr sg oF 
items, medical supplies, plane, tank and tractor parts, ammuni- 
tion, guns and other war-time applications at home and overseas. 





| 
FROM THE BEST THAT'S MADE TO THE CHEAPEST THAT'S ooes| 
LS SA eT A EMT! SS RSS OS 


Genvine Greaseproot 


Confectionery Papers 
Coffee Bog Papers 


Cereal Wrapping Papers 


Laminated Greoseproof Papers 
Lord ond Shortening Liners 


Bokery Product Wraps 
Crocker Box Liners 


Greaseproof Innerwraps 
Wax Laminated Glassine 


Opeaqve Lobel & Beg Glessine | 
Packing Industry Wreppings | 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY + MILLS AT RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Vilter Pakice mixes easier with 
sausage meat. Has no large 
chunks to melt and leave air 
spaces, or dull cutter knives. 





Crystalform Pakice, produced in your plant at costs as low as $1.50 
per ton, in capacities from 1 ton to 30 tons per day from a single 
unit, has many advantages over ordinary ice. It's ready where and 
when you need it; easier to handle in any quantity, avoids crushing 
costs and meltage losses, and requires very little floor space. 


But even more important to sausage makers — Paklce has no large 
chunks to melt and leave air spaces when mixed with meat, and that 
means better sausage. Cutter knives last longer, too, for PakIce, soft as 
snow, has no hard lumps to dull knives. 


Meat packers and sausage makers everywhere 
have cut their ice costs as much as 50% and 
more with Vilter PakIce. This one factor alone 
7 will pay for a Vilter PakIcer in your plant. 





iter 1-ton self-contained Pakicer. Other models 
bvailable in daily capacities from Y2 ton to 30 


é ons in 5-ton increments — to fit all needs. \ : m0 / The VILTER MANUFACTU RING co. 


Write for the MONEY-SAVING FACTS 2118 South First Street * Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
on Valter PakIce Equipment! Offices in Principal Cities 
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UNNECESSARY TRAVEL—Eyes have a habit of 
wandering. On a long monotone machine, 
the eye covers a great deal of unnecessary 
distance because there’s nothing to hold it 
at one spot. Just as wasted steps tire out 
the body, so this needless travel which 
accomplishes nothing, tires out the eye. 










TENSION —Hold out your arm, tensing the 
muscles. Notice how quickly they grow 
weary. The same thing happens to a 
worker’s eyes when material he is fabricat- 
ing is too similar in color to his machine. 
Wasted effort is required to differentiate 
between material and machine. 


CONSTANT ADJUSTING—Go from a sunlit 
street into a moving-picture theater. For 
a minute you are so blind that you have 
difficulty finding a seat. A worker who 
glances up from a light-colored machine 
to a dark wall (or vice versa) has the same 








COLOR DYNAMICS 









FOCAL ivory 


FOCAL BUFF 


FOCAL GREEN 


FOCAL 
LIGHT GRAY 






FOCAL 
DARK GRAY 


FOCAL 
ORANGE 


FOCAL WHITE 


FOCAL BLACK 


¢ No matter what type or color of material a given 
machine is processing, one of these focal colors will 
provide a satisfactory contrast with it. Applied to the 
Operating parts of the machine, this focal color reduces 
Strain, eye-fatigue and accidents. 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 


experience to a lesser degree. 




















Executives in meat packing 
industry find this scientific system 
of using color minimizes workers’ 
eye fatigue—builds up their 
morale—improves quality and 
quantity of production. 


BF tynce is a tendency to forget that people 
work not only with their hands, but also 
with their eyes—and that the seven muscles 
which operate the movements of the eyeball 
get tired just like arm or leg muscles. 


This eye fatigue leads to headaches, “nerves”, 
digestive upsets, and depression—eventually to 
absenteeism and lowered production. Therefore, 
one important objective of Color Dynamics is 
to do away with the causes of eye fatigue. 


=x 


1. Unnecessary eye travel is minimized by 
painting the critical parts of the machine in a 
focal color which focuses the worker’s attention 
exactly where he wants it to be. 


2. Tension is reduced by choosing a focal color 
which affords a clear contrast between the 
machine itself and the material being fabricated. 


3. Constant Adjusting is eliminated by painting 
walls in front of machines in “eye rest” colors. 


@ The practical value of Color 
Dynamics may be tested by applying 
these principles to one or two 
machines in your plant. For a com- 
prehensive explanation of this new 
system of utilizing color-energy in 
industry, write for a free copy of our 
book, COLOR DYNAMICS, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Division, 
Dept. NP-10, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pi TSBURGH 
® PAINTS | 
| 















Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Vitamins stripped for action... 
a fighting job by Mr. Cellophane 





SEVEN TABLETS OF ASCORBIC ACID ...each one 
equivalent to the Vitamin C content of 4 ounces 
of orange juice... are wrapped in a thin strip of 
Sylvania cellophane. These vitamin units see ac- 
tive duty the world over—giving nourishment to 
war victims. Ascorbic Acid is tricky to handle... 
easily attacked by air, water and moisture vapor. 
The tablets must be kept dry and airtight! So, this 


special cellophane strip was developed —a tri- 
umph in protection! 

Right now much of our cellophane is at war— 
appearing on all fronts in many vital roles. But 
the many far-reaching discoveries Sylvania Indus- 
trial is making today will result in more uses for 
cellophane—and better cellophane—in the post- 
war tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥. * Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 








Vital buying factors revealed by consumers 
in nation-wide home survey 


HEALTH PROTECTION ... Meat in 
cans is protected from air. Keeps better 
—and longer. 


SAFETY... Cans are safer—they don’t 
break, chip, split, leak or tear. 


CONVENIENCE... Cans are easier to 
handle, to store, to open, to dispose of. 
No need for refrigeration. 


ECONOMY... Cans are less expensive. 


@ Yes, consumers find more sound reasons 
for preferring the can than any other con- 
tainer. And of course your profits depend 
on the likes of consumers! Right now 
they gladly put up with the inconveniences 
of wartime substitute packages. But they'll 
hail the day when cans are back and they 
can once more buy their favorite brands in 


the familiar steel-and-tin containers; 


Big National Advertisements Increase Public Preference for Cans 


Powerful advertisements in full color are now 
selling consumers the advantages of cans. Every 
month, about 30,000,000 printed messages are 


PUBLICATION CIRCULATION 


Saturday Evening Post 
Good Housekeeping 


3,475,822 
2,690,373 


telling nearly every literate family why the can is an 
ideal container. Watch leading Sunday newspapers 
and the ten great national magazines listed here. 
PUBLICATION 

Better Homes & Gardens 
American Home 


CIRCULATION 
2,479,448 
2,363,796 
2,073,531 
1,919,130 








American Magazine 2,556,469 1,155,727 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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Exc new ANCO Sectional Catalog brings: you more illustrations 


and descriptions of Modern Meat Processing Machinery and Equip- 
ment. If you do not have ANCO Catalogs covering the items you are 
considering in your post war planning, ask for them today... . Our 


en!arged facilities and experience in war time production will enhance 






ANCO post war production. 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5325S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO 93, ILLINOIS 








INGACLAD. 


STAINLESS -.Cylva D)MSiTpEpE;L Im 


” How Thick 


should an Elephant’s Hide be? 


Thick enough to withstand the attacks 
of its enemies... ° 


That's also true of your stainless equipment... Why pay for more 
stainless metal than you need?...By using IngAclad you greatly 
reduce the material cost, yet have perfect stainless protection on the 
exposed surface ...IngAclad consists of a 20% cladding of finest 
stainless steel bonded by the Ingersoll Process to a backing of mild steel. 


If you are considering modernizing your plant with stainless equip- 
ment, be sure to investigate IngAclad . . . the only Stainless-Clad mate- 
rial with a 12-year record of satisfactory service in continuous use. 


Write for Special IngAclad Folder 


Users of 
IngAclad include: 
Armour & Co. 

Campbell Soup Co. 
Carnation Milk Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours Co. 
Fleischmann Co. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Morton Salt Co. 

Postum Cereal Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 
Standard Brands Inc. 

Swift & Co. 

and many others. 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 
TaleMa @ellelilopdeloMm lias e 


310 South Michigan Avenue ° 


Plants: Chicago, Ill.; New Castle, 


Also Producers of Ingersoll Solid Stainless and Heat-Resisting Steels 
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275,000 Acres 
of Even Finer 


oreo! 


‘ 
“ 





| 


Oe To een 


Gitteniia pulpwood timberlands now total 
over 275,000 acres, and our own reforestation projects 
assure an adequate supply of raw materials for the 
continuous operation of Gaylord Mills. 

These giant stands of timber will eventually become 
Gaylord containers — made even finer in the future 
because of unusual wartime packaging developments 
and improvements. 

From forest to finished product; Gaylord controls 
quality all the way through— from timber to mill to 
the container that exactly meets your individual require- 
ments. It will pay you to consult our nearest office now 
on your postwar packaging requirements. 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 

CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ... FOLDING CARTONS ... KRAFT 
GROCERY BAGS and SACKS .. . KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 

New York e Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta ¢ New Orleans « Jersey 

City ¢ Seattle ¢ Indianapolis ¢ Houston « Los Angeles © Oakland 

Minneapolis ¢ Dallas e Jacksonville e Columbus ¢ Fort Worth ¢ Tampa 

Detroit « Cincinnati « Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City ¢ Greenville 

Portland e St. Louis e San Antonio * Memphis e Kansas City ¢ Milwaukee 
Chattanooga « Bogalusa e Weslaco e New Haven ¢ Appleton 
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Smoked and cooked meat wrappers * Sliced 
bacon wrappers and hotel packs * Wrappers 
for fresh pork loins * Wrappers for green hams 
and bellies for the freezer * Lard carton liners * 


Inner wrappers for cooked hams * Spiced 


ham can liners * Tamale wrappers * 


Barrel liners * Ham jackets * Box liners * Export 


lard box liners * Sausage wrappers and box liners 


47) 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
: PARCHMENT ~ KALAMAZOO 99 ° MICHIGAN 
f BRANCH PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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FOAMGLAS* 


for permanent mois- 
ture and vapor seal 


Armstrong Offers a New Insulation Construction | 


RMSTRONG has developed a new type of 
low-temperature insulation construction 
that combines Armstrong’s Corkboard with 
Foamglas* and takes advantage of the best 
properties of both materials. This new construc- 
tion furnishes a positive, permanent seal against 
infiltration of moisture and vapor—thus assuring 
permanently high insulating efficiency. 

Since it is basically standard corkboard 
construction, the new combination retains cork- 
board’s natural moisture resistance and excep- 
tionally low thermal conductivity. This assures 
high efficiency for heavy-duty work. 

However, the outer shell is Foamglas+to seal 


CORKBOARD 


for highest insu- 
lating efficiency 


out all moisture. This insulation material is glass 
in cellular form, with each tiny cell wholly iso- 
lated from the others. Hence, Foamglas is mois- 
tureproof, vaporproof, and fireproof. 

The new construction is easy to erect since 
both materials are erected in accordance with 
standard specifications. Interior wall finishes are 
the same as for standard corkboard construction. 

FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION about 
the new combination construction—including 
engineering drawings and erection specifications 
—write today to Armstrong Cork Co., 
Building Materials Division, 6510 Con- 
cord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Product Mfg. by Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 


Mineral Wool Board 


Foamgias* 


AViPI NSM ITIAL mit am ALA 
Insulation @ Headquarters 
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THE BLISS HEAVY DUTY 
BOX STITCHER 


Widely used throughout the Packing 
Industry for assembling and stitching 
Bliss Boxes. Equipped with Bliss Heavy 
Duty Stitcher Head. Operates at high 
} speeds and built to render many years 
of continuous service. 





Ask for Literature 
on These 
Two Machines 


| No. 2 
1 Bliss Box, 
sealed on Bliss 
Top Stitcher, ready 
| for shipping. 













BLISS SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


For Safety --Convenience - Economy 


Packers who use the 
regular No. 2 Bliss Box- 
es and the Special Bliss 
Wire-Lock Seal Box for 
shipping their fresh and 
smoked meats, pork 
loins, dressed poultry, 
lard, butterine, and 
other products have 
found these boxes to be 
the strongest, safest and 
most practical fibre con- 
tainers available. 


All four corners are 
reinforced with double 
thickness of board, giv- 
ing them extra strength 
both for stacking in stor- 
age and while in transit. 


These boxes also save 
money in material, and 
reduce freight charges 
because of their light 
weight. 


Both types of boxes 
are supplied flat by lead- 
ing box makers, and are 
assembled and stitched 
on Bliss Stitchers in 
your own plant as 
needed, thus conserving 
valuable storage space. 


Boston 
185 Summer Street 





DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
330 West 42nd St., New York I8, N. Y. 


Chicago 
117 W. Harrison St. 





BLISS WIRE-LOCK SEAL BOX 


This box, with arched wire stitches attached, 
is now manufactured by leading container 
companies, and is available to the Packing 
Industry for use in shipping many kinds of 
meat products. May be opened for inspec- 
tion and resealed without damage to the box. 





THE BLISS POWER LIFT 
TOP STITCHER 


Wire stitches the tops of Bliss Boxes after they 
are filled, making a uniformly secure closure. 
Filled boxes are automatically raised to stitching 
position, stitched, and lowered again to conveyor 
line or table without manual handling. Easy to 
operate, high speed. 













Philadelphia 
387 Bourse Bidg. 


Cincinnati 
1335 Paxton Street 
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“Sre-Seasoning ™ 
adds 


3"“DAY HAM CURE 


P al 

AIN ICE-CREAM TASTES GOOD .. but a sundae tastes better. So it goes with 
hams processed by the NEVERFAIL 3-day Ham Cure. In the first place, NEVERFAIL 
makes a product that is rich in good, old-fashioned, full-bodied ham flavor. On 





top of that, it adds a special goodness because it “pre-seasons the meat. Aly 
delicious, aromatic fragrance goes in with the cure, and permeates every meted 
of the meat. 
NEVERFAIL-cured hams look as good as they taste. They have an even, cheery } 
pink color and a fine texture... moist but never soggy- 


It 1s well to remember also that NEVERFAIL-cured hams cost less to produce. 


The shorter period in cure permits you to finish more hams with your present 





man-power, equipment and curing facilities. Investigate this sales-making, cost-| 


cutting process. Write today for complete information! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819 S. Ashland Ave., Chitago-36, Ill. 
Canadian Plant: Windsor, Ontario 
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SAVES WEIGHT—SAVES SPACE 
SAVES PACKAGING COSTS 


To the land of the Totem Poles — 
flying time's from dawn to dusk. 
Because weight is a first considera 
rol MCLollamceli collate melalemaelaauiclolicte 
boxes play a vital part in overland 
olale Moh Z-101-YoF Metall ol lial Malohc ams lile Mce) 
SAVE WASTE PAPER 
the future. Gair by Air means max “ FOR WAR PRODUCTION 
imum cargo at minimum tonnage. 


Write for bookler ‘Air Cargoes.— 


STA 
B 


fi 
oo 5s 
Br ty 7) 


| ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK © GAIR COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 
Folding Cartons + Box Boards + Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Containers 
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ways AGEBHARDT cov air arcuator | 
-+ Stops Waste and Saves Money! 


_f me 


® MORE SPACE SAVED @ NO BLOWING 

© LESS MAINTENANCE @ WASHED AIR 

NO DEFROSTING SHUTDOWNS « NO SWEATY, DRIPPY CEILINGS 

@ UNIFORM TEMPERATURE @ NO MESSY BRINE 

© CONTROLLED HUMIDITY NO EXCESSIVE SHRINKAGE 
AND CIRCULATION @ BLOOM IS PROTECTED 

@AS LOW AS 15° BELOW ZERO @ NO SLIME AND MOLD 


Write for COMPLETE DETAILS and PRICES!| 


Will handle priorities for immediate delivery | 


DVANCED ENGINEERING: 
CORPORATION 


2646 W. FOND DU LAC AVE. MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 
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Quallit 


Inside and Out 


We all know by now the amazing might of our 


new giant B-29 Bombers, and the courageous, 


| superbly trained crews of men who fly them. 


Here is a splendid example of quality inside 


and out. Outside, a ship—the best that science 


} and industry can produce for the protection re- 
' quired, and inside it is matched in quality by a 


|| crew of men trained to operate it to perfection. 


Sausages too must have quality both inside and 


| out. A good sausage product must have a casing 


\ \ 


of equal quality if a quality product is to be pro- 
duced—and protected. 

Natural Casings have always been used in the 
manufacturing of finest quality sausage. Wilson’s 
Natural Casings are thoroughly cleaned and of 
uniform selection—always. 

For your convenience, ample stocks are avail- 
able at our packing plants and branches through- 
out the country. Your sausage will look better 


and sell faster in Wilson’s Natural Casings. 


{/ 


WILSON & Co.| 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


IN EVERY WAY, SAUSAGE IS BEST 


WELL AACA er 
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The alluring shimmer of a TRACO printed Cellophane 





Wrapper provides the “dress” that wins Aopularity for your prepared meats. 
4 
Grease-proof and sanitary with printed sales appeal or smart brand design, TRACO 
wrapped Bacon, Butts, Shoukdérs, Loafs, etc. march their way into the atms of 


shoppers .. -sales actin that delights your dealers and adds to your own profit. 
Plap- for expanded sales now and after victory with the help of our 


packaging experts who can put eye appeal to work for you in winning wider 


P 
/ markets for many of your products. 


On the war fronts TRACO Packaging delivers food and vital 
supplies free of all contamination, fresh and secure, in water- 
proof TITE-SEAL Bags. On the home front TRACO continues 
to serve the growing demand for “Packaging Perfection” in 
color-printed bags, wraps, liners, etc. as war needs permit. 


TRAVER CORPORATION( 


Dept. NP 10, 358-368 West Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinol 
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For SAUSAGE and 
SPECIALTIES that 


Appeal to 


MASS 
MARKET) 








Prope are discriminating, and among America’s millions 


of sausage and specialty consumers is a large, important de- 
mand for quality. Formulating and making your products to 
meet the critical demands of this quality market—a market 
of practically unlimited possibilities—means that you can 
create a constant, ever-increasing demand that insures profits. 

Regardless of the price class of your own individual trade, 
there are definite steps you can take to help reap larger divi- 
dends. The materials and ingredients you use, and the meth- 
ods you employ, can do a great deal to bring greater demand 
at no increase in costs. Fearn materials and ingredients are 
the answer! - 

Your Fearn representative offers you materials that are 
carefully manufactured, properly processed and expertly 
blended. His technical training enables him to recommend 
the particular ingredients that will fulfill your specific require- 
ments and pave the way for increased dividends! Consult 


him often. 


en ee ee 
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Fearn Lahoratories. Inc. 





QUALITY | f 
Wrere 





N 









Manufacturers of Fine Food Specialties 


701-707 N. Western Ave C hicag< 



















THE BUTCHER says: 


Since the beef shortage 
I’ve been making a lot of 


specialty meats. This sort 
of product must have ap- 





petite appeal. Now, ‘there 
are only four tastes: sweet, sour, bitter and 
salt. You’ve got to be careful on these last two, 


Se er 











or instead of getting a pleasant salt taste, 





you'll get unpleasant bitterness. To safeguard 
against bitterness I use pure Worcester Salt. I 


a 





ST Se ee 





find Worcester best in making specialty meats. 








All Agree: 
“Worcester Salt 









THE BAKER says: 


When you’re in the bakery 





business you can’t be too par- 
ticular about the ingredients 





you use. Take bread, for in- 
stance. If my bread hasn’t fine 





flavor and texture and if the color isn’t appe- 
tizing, folks won’t buy it. Salt has a great deal 
to do with good bread and pure salt is one in- 
gredient I insist on. That’s why I use Worces- 
ter Salt. I know I can depend on the purity of 
Worcester Salt year in, year out. 















THE MILLER says: 


I make self-rising flour and 
a small portion of the ingre- 
dients is salt. It isn’t much, 


but it can be very important. 
The salt I use has to be pure, free-running, 






free from “shot balls” in damp weather, and 
fine so it won’t separate out in handling. 





| There’s one salt that answers my requirements 


| —that’s Worcester Salt. I’ve been using Worces- 








| ter for years. It never lets me down. 
















THE DAIRYMAN says: 


In making butter, flavor isthe 
thing we watch most care- 






fully. It means the difference 
between high and low score, 
as well as whether we keep our customers or 
lose them. We guard the quality of flavor from 
the time we feed the stock till the butter is 
packed. Fine flavor can come only when pure 


salt is used. That’s why we use nothing but 
Worcester Salt. 
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The Steri Seald container is an exclusive Inland Steel Container product. 
It represents the highest achievement in containers designed for product 
protection by providing a clean, bacteria-free interior in addition to the 


strength and leakproof qualities found only in steel containers. Years 


of research and production engineering enable us to present this type 


of container to packers of food and chemical products at an economical 
cost. Steri Seald linings can be furnished in most of the standard types of 


drums and pails. 


INLAND STEEL CONTAINER CO. 
Container Specialists 


6532 S$. MENARD AVENUE, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


No. 5538 
STANDARD 
SHIPPING 
BARREL 


No. 514X 
LEVER 
LOCKING 
RING PAIL 


No. 584R 
SWIVEL- 
SPOUT 
POR-PAIL 


No. 594Q 
CLOSED 
TOP 

PAIL 


PLANTS AT: CHICAGO e JERSEY CITY NEW ORLEANS 
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Meat shrinkage can cut into your profits 
as surely as meat spoilage. Plan to protect 
your products against both shrinkage and 
spoilage . . . with postwar installations of 
G-E refrigeration equipment to furnish 
properly humidified and cooled air. 





and here’s the heart of Jow-cost refrigeration 


the G-E “Scotch Giant” 


that keeps maintenance bills down 


The experience of thousands of users has 
demonstrated the low maintenance costs 
of ‘‘Scotch Giant’’ Condensing Units— 
the heart of the refrigeration system. 


**Scotch Giants’’ keep service bills down, 
because compressor, motor and motor 
controls are designed, built and coordi- 
nated by G-E specifically for long depend- 
able refrigeration performance. 

Because specially developed gaskets and 
seals are used to protect mechanical joints 
against oil and refrigerant leakage, as- 
suring long life with a minimum of ,; 
maintenance attention. 


Because every unit is ‘‘run-in’’ tested t te 
the factory, to check the efficiency 4 
reliability of its operation. , 
Remember . . . low maintenang fs 

low operating cost, and long yj lif sa 

three points that ar! up, : 
OWNING COST’’— ay 

three when you use G-Ey 

- General Electric Com 


ingand Commercig 
The GE “Scotch Giant” Section 48210, 
Sizes from % to 125 b.p. 


7 
od 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P.M., EWT, NBC..." THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P. M., EWT,C8s 
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DENVER 
BEATRICE SCRANTON 
COLD STORAGE LACKAWANA 
WAREHOUSE COLD STORAGE 
DENVER, COLORADO SCRANTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA 





LINCOLN 
BEATRICE DETROIT 
CREAMERY : DETROIT 
COMPANY REFRIGERATION 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








TOPEKA 
BEATRICE paprichdeade ., 


CREAMERY ‘ CHICAGO 
COMPANY COLD STORAGE 


TOPEKA, KANSAS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TWO PLANTS 





STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
FOR 


PROPER STORAGE OF 


BUTTER prozen .EGGS 
CHEESE FOODS MEAT 
POULTRY 


* 


Dependable 
Financial Strength 
Aeceessible To All Markets 


40 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN THE COLD STORAGE BUSINESS 


——— 


In War, As in Peace, 
* Serving the Nation’s Shippers 


Conserving America’s Food 


—_—_———————————————— a sssssessnsssnsnsnecnnnnnnsnnnn 
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HIGH VELOCITY - ASPIRATING - AIR DIFFUSER 


Solves Perplexing Problems 


in PACKING HOUSES 


* *& *& *& *& %*& Slime and Mold do not form—because dead air spots are 
eliminated— 





Dehydration is reduced to a minimum—because drafts are 
eliminated and temperatures are equalized— 


Employee Efficiency is high—because drafts are eliminated 
—increasing the comfort and protecting the health 
of the workers— 


Room for Storage and Work is increased—because a 
minimum of space is required for installation and 
operation of Anemostat System— 


Modernization is easy — because the Anemostat System can 
readily be installed in existing rooms with little or 
no structural alterations— 


ANEMOSTATS 
of new design are now available at PRE-WAR PRICES and 
| with Special Finish—Non-Corrosive under severest 
ik* kKwkkw&kk conditions—at reasonable additional cost. 


Consult Your Engineer or Us 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


in all Principal Cities, and 


10 East 39th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Meat merchandising 
must meet 
Post-War demands 





Self-service selling, in the opinion 
of many food authorities, will take on 
new prominence in the post-war pe- 
riod, due to its effect in helping to 
lower distribution costs. 


Meat departments should keep pace 
with these developments—find ways 
to serve customers faster—eliminate 
the bottleneck at the meat counter. 
Many store operators are planning to 
install self-service meat cases for fresh 
meats as well as processed items. 


This places new demands on packag- 


ing. Now the package must do the job 
of creating confidence, suggesting qual- 
ity, promoting appeal and tell the 
shopper the price, weight and other 
pertinent information. Experience 
has indicated that the transparent 
Cellophane package fulfills these re- 
quirements. 


As you make your post-war plans write 
for our booklet, “Idea Corner—For 
Post-War Package Planners.” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Cellophane Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


DuPont Cellophane 


#46. u. 5 par Ort 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ADLER 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 STOCKINETTES— 
FOR KEEPING MEATS IN 
PRIME CONDITION! 





While our Armed Forces and Lend Lease have first call 
on Adler Stockinettes, we are also supplying packers 
for domestic markets. 

We wish that we could serve you with what you need 
when you need it, but manpower shortages have re- 
stricted production and delayed deliveries. Your patience 
and understanding of our problems is appreciated. We 
will continue to take care of your requirements to the 
best of our ability. It is possible that we may not be able 
to ship your entire order—it may be a little late—but as 
fast as is humanly possible it will be filled. 

As conditions approach normal we will be in a pro- 
gressively better position to supply you adequately and 
promptly with America’s Number 1 Stockinette. Let us 
know your needs now so that we may work with you 
to satisfy them. 


Roe SELLING AGENT FOR 
c aco: iut- STOCKINETTES MADE BY 
cul 
gt-r 
rr THE ADLER 
222 W- ” & 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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O, we're not as crazy as we 

sound! Because it’s a fact 

that a Taylor-Automatically-Con- 

trolled Smokehouse is a fine ex- 

ample of air conditioning. The 

principle of both is the same. The 

same accurate control of tempera- 

ture and humidity that helps keep 

human beings happy will give you hams and sausages 
with less shrinkage and better flavor and color! 

Just one word of caution before you rush out and buy 

a Taylor Fulscope Controller. An air conditioned 

smokehouse is different from the old fashioned kind. 

Four walls and a roof are mot enough. And you can't 

have really good automatic control—ours or anybody 

else’s—with all its possible benefits unless you start 

with a properly designed smokehouse! 
From there on in, we can really do a job for you. 
Like the one we did for Bohack in New York. Or 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 
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Morrell in Ottumwa. Specify Taylor Controls for your 
air-conditioned smokehouses. Call your Taylor Field 
Engineer or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. Instruments for 
indicating, recording, and controlling temperature, pres- 
sure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 





ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 





INDUSTRY 
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GENTRY LABORATORY CONTROL 










































UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY IN GENTRY'S 


© ONION FLAKES 


Made from the best onions obtainable, high in pun- 
gency and having that ‘‘fresh garden” flavor. 








© ONION POWDER 


Produced from the same high quality raw material as 
used for making onion flakes. Pulverized “just right'” 
for free flow and full flavor and pungency. 


© GARLIC POWDERS 


Two quality grades to select from... "CO," made in 
accordance with B. A. |. specifications . . . ""W.B.," 
meets all Pure Food Laws. Both are pure powders, 
having full garlic strength, taste and aroma. 


© CHILI POWDERS AND PEPPERS 7 


Chili Powders and Peppers grown and milled by Gen- 
try are recognized as STANDARDS throughout the in- 
dustry. Eight grades to select from... one of which 
will satisfy every Chili need. 


GENTRY MODERN TESTING LABORATORY FACILITIES 


Food scientists supervise and control Gentry Pro- 


© PAPRIKA 


duction from growing fields, to selection of raw Domestic Paprika, grown and milled by Gentry, is 
domestic paprika at its best. Four grades are avail- 


product...through processing to the sealed con- able, and all of them high in extracted color, attrac- 
tainer as it reaches you. tive and appealing in surface color. 













ONION AND GARLIC 
Zam an PRODUCTS AWARD 
co oy B55 580 oon lem LOS ANGELES PLANT 
} ¢ aa ¢ Be 
res —————— LON 


CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, HOUSTON. 





WAREHOUSE STOCKS: NEW YORK, 
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‘GET THERE FUSTEST WITH THE MOSTEST”’ 


There’s just no end to the number and kinds of wartime jobs dry ice 
is helping get done faster . . . and better. Besides speeding up and 
protecting shipments of perishables on both the war and home 
fronts, Red Diamond Dry Ice is helping step up production and 
handling of medicines, airplanes, ships, lubricants, and many other 
items of vital equipment. 

When war needs permit, unlimited quantities of Red Diamond 
Dry Ice will again be conveniently available from Liquid’s 44 ware- 
houses and 22 manufacturing plants. 


THE Li'@e@u0 7 CARBONIC CORPORATION 
3110 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


nited States and Canada ondon Engia Havana ba * Manufactures Mont 
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MARLO 


EVERYTHING FOR 
HEAT TRANSFER 


* 
MARLO 


Yo] ea skelalel-toM sist tm @lit me @ololilaleMelsleMal tel) 
ing e Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Apparatus e Industrial Blower Units e Unit 
Coolers e Evaporative Condensers and 


Coolers e Low Temperature Apparatus 


MARLO MEANS HEAT 
TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 





MARLO COIL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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POLAR BEARS are just naturally endowed with characteristics that 
enable them to withstand extremes of wetness and cold... 

HPS PAPERS are famous for their ability to withstand extremes of 
wetness and cold, too! 

Ask packers now using HPS STA-TUF, about wet-strength perform- 
ance, and you'll get first-hand testimony there is no better wet-strength 
paper. Investigate WSK and you'll get acquainted with one of the best 
heavy-duty, wet-strength general-purpose protective papers for freezer 
service now being widely used in packing houses from coast to coast. 

Look up the good record of HPS PACKERS’ OILED WHITE ...a 
special paper made expressly for wrapping and protecting pork loins. 
You'll find it has a reputation for service and economy second to none. 

HPS STA-TUF, WSK, and HPS PACKERS’ OILED WHITE are 
typically-good examples of HPS pre-eminence as a dependable source 
of good papers for packing house use. The complete line of HPS papers 
includes waxed, oiled, wet-strength and laminated papers for every 
packing plant need . . . in a range of weights, sizes, sheets, and rolls to 
fit any meat-wrapping job. 


Write for Further Information and Samples 


H.FP. Syirm ParEer Co. 
“ (| PS) of Good Paper 5001 WEST SIXTY SIXTH STREET 
A Sure Sign HPS we 
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NOLVAY sclotte of soda 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION + 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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This is a Coffee Packer 
.. feeling badly 

































H*: FEELING badly because he can’t get 
vacuum tins for his high-grade coffee. 

In fact, he’s taken this war shortage so 

much to heart that he’s feeling badly in public 
—over the radio. 

Here’s part of what he said to coffee 

drinkers in New York City: 

“. . . that flavor .. . is so precious that 
when vacuum packing in tin cans had 
to be discontinued . . . we made an ex- 
haustive study of every available type of 
substitute package...” 

In the same radio program, he also said: 

“However, our substitute prize-winning 
package, or any other package for that 
matter, can’t keep coffee fresh as long as 
the vacuum tin of prewar days.” 

Well, Shucks, Mr. Coffee Packer, you don’t 
feel worse than the coffee-drinking public 
who were enthusiastic users of vacuum tins. 
Or ourselves, the willing makers of same. 

One day, however, vacuum tins will again 
be available. We’re planning for that day. We 
have a slight suspicion you are too. 

In the meantime, our efforts are unrelent- 

ing to improve wartime and peacetime pack- 
ages... for coffee . . . for many things. 


AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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AUTOMATIC TY SAUSAGE LINKER 


: > pie: CLLR 








ONE MACHINE OPERATION ON YOUR REGULAR TABLE 


® WEIGHT... e DIMENSIONS... 
210 lbs. complete. 


Length Width Height 
36” 20” 31” 
e@ CAPACITY... 
Any length wiener between 314” ' @ FEATURES... 
— 13". Portable. 
Any diameter wiener between 5g Automatic Feeding. 
and 1%”. 


Output of 114 wieners per minute Uniformity: of size. 


in lengths between 314” and Use of unskilled operators. 

614". Installed on regular stuffing table. 
Output of 57 wieners per minute Needs only connection to light 

inlengthsbetween 614” and 13”. socket for operation. 


OVER 800 LINKERS NOW IN DAILY OPERATION 


TWO MACHINE OPERATION ON “U-SHAPED TABLE 















M A a N ES \ C 39 DIVISION STREET 
; . NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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POST-WAR SALES 





—~ 
No. 4 Special-Treated 
PACKAGES 




















9 FOR YOUR 
¢\® POST-WAR 
PRODUCTS 


WHATEVER type of container will best take your postwar products to market 


DiveER®S’* 


and help sell them can be developed and produced in one integrated plant by 
the Sutherland organization. We can supply whatever your products need— 


dry cartons, laminated or special treated cartons, cylindrical or liquid-tight 





containers, cups, plates, trays—since we make them all, from paperboard to 

printing to final finishing. To lessen the shock of reconversion will require 
all possible speed in getting goods into production and on the market. You 
can save time by asking our artists and package designers to get to work on 


your postwar packaging needs now. 


YY SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 13D, MICHIGAN 


PTHERLAN 


S PAPER 







a 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


CONVEYING MACHINERY 4327 POWER TRANSMITTING UNITS 
(nenT #OTO.OUVAE ENYDRATOR 


for Processing Meat and other products. 





LINK-BELT 
MAINTENANCE PARTS SERVICE 


is available to keep your materials handling and power 
transmitting machinery operating at peak efficiency. 
Catalogs and full particulars sent on request. 


OTHER PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Boning and Hog Cutting 
Conveyors, as well as Conveyors and Elevators of the Apron, 
Belt, Bucket, Chain, Flight and Screw types for handling 
edible and in-edible products. .. Coal and Ashes: Handling 
Equipment... Automatic Coal Stokers... Vibrating, Li- 
quid, Revolving, Sewage and Water-Intake Screens... Car 
Spotters—Portable and Stationary types... Portable Car 
Icers...Ice Crushers and Slingers...Spray Nozzles... 
Babbitted, Ball and Roller Bearings—mounted and un- 
mounted types... Hangers... Collars... Clutches... Gears 
. Pulleys... Base Plates... Shafting .. . etc. 











CUTTING AND TRIMMING CHAINS AND SPROCKETS OF ALL TYPES OVERHEAD PUSHER CONVEYORS 


ao 
site: 


BULK-FLO CONVEYOR— ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
ELEVATOR— FEEDER Malleable, Promal, Steel P. 1. V. GEAR VARIABLE SPEED 


. CHANGERS 


TAKE-UPS—ALL TYPES SILENT AND ROLLER SHAFT COUPLINGS 


s CHAIN DRIVES Flexible and Rigid Types 


HERE’S WHERE YOU CAN REACH YOUR NEAREST LINK-BELT OFFICE .. -; 


1116 Murphy Ave.,8.W. Denver-2 521 Boston Bldg. Los Angeles-33....361-369 S. Anderson St. Portland-9, Ore 1637 N.W. 14th Ave. 
1002 Lexington Bldg. Detroit-4.... a 5938 Linsdale Ave. Louisville-2... 1195 Starks Bldg. San Francisco-24 400 Paul Ave. 
136 —— Ave. Grand Rapids- 6......1012 Cherry St., 8.E. Minneapolis-5. .. 200 Lyndale Ave., St. Louis-1 317 N. lth Ave. 
Houston-2. . 711 Main St. New Orleans-17. 747 Te houpitoulas St. g.. ttle 4 , 820 First Ave., 8 
Huntington- 9, W. Va. .2840 N. Staunton Rd. New York City-7 2680 Woolworth Bldg. “C@°¥C-*.-------- ges Li colo St. 
. Indianapolis-6..........2208. Belmont Ave. Oakland-7, Calif. 1025 Harrison St. Spokane-8 E South 151 an 
"$48 Rockefeller Bldg. Indianapolis-6..........519 N. Holmes Ave. Philadelphia-40.. 2045 W. Hunting Pk. Ave. Washington-5, D. C. ...917 Southern Bidg. 
Latimer St. Kansas City-6, Mo....1004 Baltimore Ave. Fittsburgh-19. 436 Seventh Ave. Wilkes-Barre... ..726 Second Nat'l Bk. Bldg 
In Canada—Link-Belt Limited—Toronto-8, Eastern Ave. at Leslie & Keating; Montreal (18), 180 Vallee St.; Vancouver, 550 Baty St.; Swastika, Ont., 8 Boisvert St. 
Shovel-Crane-Dragline Division—L ink-Belt 8; er Corp., 301 W. Pershing Road, C’ hicago -9; 1201 Sixth St., ., Cedar Rapids 
Distributors Located in All Principal Trading Centers and Representative s in Foreign C ee 
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with 
MARKET BASKET 
SELLING 


BASIC supplies the Seasoning, 


Baskets, Dealer Advertising and Newspaper Mats 


Here’s a COMPLETE Pork Sausage Merchandising Pro- 
gram that will “Sing a Song of $$$ Profits $$$" fer you. 


Send today for the interesting, factful folder that gives 
you all the details on this profit-producing, sales- 
stimulating plan. 


Sold only to one packer in a protected territory. 


Cae 


8. F. M. PORK SAUSAGE SEASONING will give you 


Style Por 


Sausage 


Seasoned a 
Packaged t 
BASIC Way 
be the Sensati¢ 


of your mar 


ac. 





| 
=| FOOD MATERIA 
Am 


as 


the finest-flavored Pork Sausage you've ever tasted. A trial will convince yo 











LINK-BELT COMPANY 












Engineers and (ip) Manufacturers of 
CONVEYING MACHINERY 43 


POWER TRANSMITTING UNITS 


LINK-BELT ROTO-LOUVRE DEHYDRATOR 
for Processing Meat and other products. } 





LINK-BELT 
MAINTENANCE PARTS SERVICE 


is available to keep your materials handling and 
transmitting machinery operating at peak 
Catalogs and full particulars sent on request 


power 
efficiency 


OTHER PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Boning and Hog Cutting 
Conveyors, as well as Conveyors and Elevators of the Apron 
Belt, Bucket, Chain, Flight and Screw types for handling 
edible and in-edible products Coal and Ashes Handling 
Equipment Automatic Coal Stokers Vibrating, Li- 
quid, Revolving. Sewage and Water-Intake Screens 


Car 
Spotters Portable and Stationary types Portable Car 
Icers Ice Crushers and Slingers Spray Nozzles 


Babbitted, Ball and Roller Bearings 
mounted types Hangers 
j : Pulleys Base Plates 


mounted and un- 
Collars Clutches 
Shafting ete 


(rears 





9528 

















CUTTING AND TRIMMING 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS OF ALL TYPES 
CONVEYORS 


OVERHEAD PUSHER CONVEYORS 


<= 

















BULK-FLO CONVEYOR— 
ELEVATOR— FEEDER 
ra 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Malleable, Promal, Steel P. 1. V. GEAR VARIABLE SPEED 


CHANGERS 


SILENT AND ROLLER 
CHAIN DRIVES 


o> 














TAKE-UPS—ALL TYPES 


SHAFT COUPLINGS 
Flexible and Rigid Types 





























| HERE’S WHERE YOU CAN REACH YOUR NEAREST LINK-BELT OFFICE. . - 
| Atlanta 1116 Murphy Ave.,S.W.  Denver-2 521 Boston Bldg. Los Angeles-33 s61-300 S. Anderson St. Portland-9, Ore 1637 N.W. 14th Ave 
Baltimore-1 1002 Lexington Bldg, Detroit-4 5938 Linsdale Ave. Louisville-2 1105 Starks Bld San Francisco-24 400 Paul A 
Boston-15 136 Brookline Ave. Grand Rapids-# 1012 Cherry St., 3.1 Minneapolis-5 200 Lyndale Ave..N. St. Louis-1 317 N. Uth Av 
Buffalo-3 690 Ellicott Square Houston-2 711 Main St. New Orleans-17 747 Tchoupitoulas St. site 4 490 First Ave. 8 
4 Chicago-9 300 W. Pershing Rd. Huntington-9, W. Va. 2840 N. Staunton Rd. New York City-7 2680 Woolworth Bide. | : r 151 Lincoln St 
4) Chieago-&8 2410 W. Isth St. Indianapolis-t 2208. Belmont Ave. Oakland-7, Calif 1025 Harrison St PORARE-O. . . peng el = Bld 
4 Cleveland-13 548 Rockefeller Bldg.  Indianapolis-6 519 N. Holmes Ave. Philadelphia-40.. 2045 W. Hunting Pk. Ave. Washington-5, D. ( 17 Southe ~~ 
Dallas-1 500 Latimer St. Kansas City-6, Mo 1004 Baltimore Ave. Fittsburgh-19 436 Seventh Ave Wilkes-Barre 726 Second Nat'l Bk. Bldg 
In Canada —Link-Belt Limited—Toronto-8, Eastern Ave. at Leslie & Keating; Montreal (18), 180 Vallee St.; Vancouver, 550 Beatty St.; Swastika, Ont., 8 Boisvert >t 
Shovel-Crane-Dragline Division—Link-Belt Speeder Corp., 301 W. Pershing Road, Chicaxo -9; 1201 Sixth St., 8. W., Cedar Rapids 
Distributors Located in All Principal Trading Centers and Representatives in Foreign Countries 
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] PORK SAUSAGE SALES 


| ¢ 2 — . 
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4 
Sigle ke) 
Sausage 
Seasoned a i 
Packaged t 
BASIC Way 
BASIC supplies the Seasoning, betheSensatiq@ ° 
Baskets, Dealer Advertising and Newspaper Mats of your mark 
Here’s a COMPLETE Pork Sausage Merchandising Pro- 
gram that will “Sing a Song of $$$ Profits $$$" for you. 
Send today for the interesting, factful folder that gives i} ih 
you all the details on this profit-producing, sales- M! sdbehaaiaieaaiaaaiahit!1|1||((\| 1 


stimulating plan. 


Sold only to one packer in a protected territory. 


2; FOOD MATERIAL 


B. F. M. PORK SAUSAGE SEASONING will give you SAN? 18: Oe al 


the finest-flavored Pork Sausage you've ever tasted. A trial will convince yo 





To Market. to marker 
KET BASKET Ama SHU 


<Q 
NS az Z 
OS 
Ry \\ 


AV", 


Aa 
Dominate your market with the Market 
Basket Pork Sausage Program. Here's a 
tested selling plan that your salesmen can 
really sink their teeth into. 


Packers and their salesmen need to become 
more "Sales-conscious,"” and here's a com- 
plete sales program that will “click.” 


Geared to fit today's production and 
marketing conditions, it's just what the 
doctor ordered to give your salesmen and 
dealers the stimulus they need. 


Be first in your territory to get our interest- 
ing portfolio presenting the complete 
Market Basket Pork Sausage selling plan. 


Rush your request for the exclusive fran- 
chise in your territory. 





LES STIMULATING (7 


Easy to Prepare 
and Easyon the Budget ! 


Advertising includes—snappy, 
colorful lithographed posters, 
bands, newspaper mots, signs and 
recipe folders, 


B. F. M. PORK SAUSAGE SEASONING will give you 


ighe finest-flavored Pork Sausage you've ever tasted. A trial will convince you 


nL ccc ccc 








NORTH POLE TEMPERATURES 


_~— 


va. 





—_ 


rrevd 
West wid Cet 


THE WORLD OVER 


The shortest airplane routes are over the North 
Pole. The shortest road to efficient protection of 
perishable food is through properly refrigerated 
storage, protected by 


JAMISON-BUILT DOORS 


JAMISON srorace DOOR CO. 


Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 


Branches in HAGERSTOWN, 
principal cities MD. 


AMISON- 


BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 


2 ee See + 
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Saves Power and Lowers 
Refrigeration Cost 


Head Pressures lowered as much as 35 Ibs! 
That’s the common experience when highly effi 
cient Vogt Ammonia Condenser replacement units 
are installed. Consequently, the liquid is delivered 
at a lower temperature, thereby permitting smaller 
compressor capacity than with higher temperature 
liquid . . . an extra bonus, all of which adds up 


to substantial savings in power cost per ton of 
refrigeration! 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., LOUISVILLE 10, KY, 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas 








ser Bulletin AC-5 
completely describes 
types covering acom- 
plete range of service 
conditions. Send for 
your copy today. 


Vo Gt Ammon'@ CONDENSERS 
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1944 


CURE 
“HONEY SWEET” SUGAR CURE - 


CONTAINS THE NECESSARY AMOUNT OF 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED SUGAR, AND NO SALT 


* MOST UNUSUAL COLOR 
* FINE, SWEET FLAVOR 
* LONGEST PRESERVATION 


OF CURED SAUSAGE AND S.P. MEAT 


Manvfacturers of Binders, Seasonings, Dry and Liquid 
Seasoning Compounds 


CORPORATION 


601 WEST 26th ST. NEW YORK CITY 1, N.Y. 
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Now One Man or Woman with 
“TRANSPORTER” Handles 
75,000 Ibs. per day with 


EASE and SAFETY 








Motorized "TRANSPORTER" can easily carry loads inside 
refrigerator cars or highway trucks, doors of which 
are too small for larger battery operated lift trucks. 


I. installation of "AUTOMATIC" "TRANSPORTER" platform lift trucks RESULTS 


at one large midwestern meat packer has simplified a tough labor and time consuming «© Motorized hand lift trucks 


job. Before these "TRANSPORTERS" were installed, it required three and four men ,.,, qrectiy 
gangs with conventional equipment to push and pull loaded skids of meat and other 


products over wet slippery floors and up ramps. 


Now one man or woman operator with each battery powered "TRANSPORTER" handles 


approximately 75,000 Ibs. per day with. walking ease 
and safety. 


This is typical of hundreds of "AUTOMATIC" installations 
where ds soon as the "TRANSPORTER" battery operated 
platform lift or pallet truck goes to work, the problem 
of transporting thousands of pounds of products in short 
hauls is simplified. Safety to workers is increased and 
handling costs are reduced. 


Write for complete details 





r 

®@ Positive mechanical brake con- 
trols in steering handle 

@ Forward and reverse speeds 

@ Front wheel power drive 


@ Shockless hydraulic lift with 
easy foot control 


@ “Dead-Man"’ control 
a 








speeded up short 
hauls on grades compared to 
conventional equipment for- 
merly used. 


© Coordination with other 
types of power operated lift 
trucks and tractor trailer 
equipment has facilitated 
more efficient handling move- 
ments from storage to pack 
ing, shipping to refrigerator 
cars and highway trucks. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER THIRTY FIVE YEARS LJectric Propelled INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 


95 Busey 


CHICAGO 20,-ILLINOIS 
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The can that if 


vil keen nae 


bacoy 


@ You've read how our paratroopers 
have fought for days far behind 
enemy lines. Have you wondered 
how they carry enough food to keep 
fit all that time? 

The secret is a little can—packed 
with the most potent concentrated 
foods ever developed by nutrition 
experts. It contains nine different 
food items that maintain strength 
and energy. 

Our fighting men are getting a lot 
of new foods in cans today. Bacon, 
for instance. Cans keep bacon fresh 
indefinitely, without refrigeration! 

Someday cans will keep bacon 
fresh on your pantry shelf. You'll see 
other new canned meats and meat 


products, too —lamb fricassée, spare- 
ribs, beef goulash, to name a few. 
And, of course, you'll get all the 
other meats you’ve always enjoyed 
in cans. Cans protect and preserve— 
and are so convenient! 

To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills. That’s why 
as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental Cans. 


ATTENTION BUSINESSMEN: We'll be glad 
to discuss future uses or improvements 
of your product or package. Write Dept. 
A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


CONTINENTAL CA 


wew AWD BETTER 


78, 
Awarded to P font 
Chicago . Illinow 
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to CASING 
SATISFACTION 


Casing satisfaction is the result of many 
factors. It springs from a combination of 
resources, facilities, experience and 
many other vital elements. OCECO serv- 
ice is made up of all these things, plus 
that indefinable something, important 
yet intangible, which may best be 
described as the spirit of service—the 
sincere desire to ren- 
der the best possible 
service in every re- 
spect, under all con- 
ditions. Our many 
customers and friends 
know what that means 


in complete casing 
satisfaction. 


' ee : 
— ae + " 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
WELLINGTON ZURICH SYDNEY 





lt all “adds up” 








TORONTO 


EXPERIENCE 
INTEGRITY 
QUALITY 
SERVICE 
FACILITIES 
RESOURCES 


t-CASING 


SATISFACTION & 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 





PRESIDENT 


BUENOS AIRES 


LONDON 
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in hundreds of plants in all parts of the meat 
industry, B&D machines are saving man- 7 
power, cutting costs, increasing production 

and helping to produce profits. Made of supe- 

rior materials, B&D machines are engineered | ‘’ | 
for modern production. Give your B&D equip- ; ) ) 


ment the attention it deserves, rely upon it to 





help you meet your current problems, and | é' 
plan to use additional units when Victory is 7 ‘ 
won. Send for catalog listing our complete | | 


line of equipment. 7 Pc ‘ 


BEST & DONOVAN 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

















The improved KRON springless ball-bearing dial 
mechanism is industry’s secret weapon in the war 
against hidden losses in production weighing opera- 
tions. Designed to determine true weight quickly and 
accurately in a simple “load and look” procedure, it 
saves materials, conserves time and eliminates 
mistakes. 


Precision-engineered around this unique dial mech- 
anism, every KRON scale is reliable, fool-proof— 
assures unfailing accuracy and durability under all 
conditions of use. It provides the full capacity to 
weigh, count, measure and batch with an irreducible 
minimum of lost time and waste motion. 


If you have a materials handling problem in high- 


cost weighing, investigate the benefits of reliable, 
long-life KRON scales. Write to The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia Division, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa., for your copy of the new cata- 
log of KRON scales made by Yale. 





...- FULL VISIBILITY ASSURED! 
Found only on KRON scales, the 


exclusive swivel dial head assures 
full dial chart visibility for accurate 
readings—eliminates point-of-view 
differences. Dial head can be rotated 
through a complete 360° are at will. 











KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


FOR WEIGHING, COUNTING, BATCHING, MEASURING, TESTING 


MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY: TRUCKS—HAND-LIFT AND ELECTRIC . HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC 
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THAT GOVERNMENT 
IS BEST 
WHICH GOVERNS 


LEAST 
Jhomas je foson 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 





» MERCHANTS CREATES - 
THE RIGHT ATMOSPHERE 


- The right atmosphere means money 
saved for producers and distributors. 
‘That is one reason why Merchants 
has invested over $1,000,000 in refrig- 
erating equipment alone. In its four 
warehouses located in the Port of 
New York, this equipment, manned by 
the best of engineers, is producing 
scientifically controlled temperature 


rer) 


and humidity—thus providing the 
most ideal atmosphere in which to — 
preserve perishable food products. 
Merchants Refrigerating Company's 
warehouses comprise the largest opera- 
tion of its kind-in this country and ~ 
today it is also devoting much space — 
and service to the nation in storing 

food for our fighting men and allies. © 


Inquiries relating to your cold storage problems will receive our prompt attention. 


- MERCHANTS - 
igewuting Compuny 


GENERAL OFFICES: 17 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


WAREHOUSES: 


NEW YORK 


JERSEY CITY NEWARK 
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Crystal Clear Lixate Brine 


ALWAYS CRYSTAL CLEAR, 
ALWAYS FULLY SATURATED 





Lixate brine keeps 
quality up, spoilage down 








COMPARE! Of vital importance to > 
meat packers is the crystal clarity of 
Lixate Brine compared with the tur- 
bidity of ordinary brine. Bacteriologi- 
cally clean and chemically pure beyond 
the requirements of pure food authori- 
ties, Lixate Brine is superior for all 
pickling, curing, and packing opera- 
tions... it helps eliminate bitterness 
of flavor and aids in reducing spoilage 
to a minimum. 


<q AUTOMATIC SAVINGS! 


ALWAYS SATURATED! > 
‘Completely automatic in 


Make salometer tests at any 


100° 
LIXATE 
BRINE 
STORAGE 


operation, the Lixator com- 
bines a method of dissolv- 
ing inexpensive Sterling 
Rock Salt without agitation 
and a method of self-filtra- 
tion to produce a brine that 
is always fully saturated. 
No heavy investment is re- 
quired. Shown is the Lixa- 
tor in the Stahl-Meyer Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


time ... Lixate Brine is 
always 100% saturated in 
contrast with ordinary 
brine. Thus accurate meas- 
urement of salt is assured 
for all packing operations. 
One gallon of Lixate Brine 
always contains the same 
amount—2.65 pounds—of 
salt... it never varies. 





PICKLE 
MIXING 
TANK 


FLEXIBLE HOSE 


<q INSTANTLY ON TAP! Lixate Brine 
eliminates production interrup- 
tions. Piped to wherever you use 





brine in your plant, it saves the 
time and labor of transporting dry 
salt and mixing brine. Salt savings 
up to 20% are possible through the 
elimination of waste through dis- 
solution in storage and handling in 
wet containers. 


OQU000 


| L BRINE 
: PUMP 
PICKLING TIERCES 


FLOW SHEET SHOWING LIXATOR FOR MAKING SWEET PICKLE IN MEAT PACKING PLANT © 











Ga a a ee ee es ee © ee ee ee Se ee ee eee 


1 SALTIV SAYS: 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—Illustrates com- 
plete flexibiliry of Lixator. Installation is 
adaptable to any brine requirement or struc- 
tural limitation. Flow sheets show Lixate 
M0CESS Brine used for hide curing, Zeolite softener, 
pickle mixing tank, and spray brine. New 
edition gives — a - so- 
ws = dium chloride brine at 60° salometer from 
for making brine Ore 100. 
nternationa t Company, Inc., 
Dept. NP-10, Scranton, Pa. 
CF Send free copy of “The Lixate Process for Making Brine.” 
() Heve your field engineer call. 
Name 
‘ Firm 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. — - —_ Pi 
y e 
Dept. NP-10, Scranton, Pa. 
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ENTERPRISE 


for 


SERVICE 


For “The Duration” 


We have made every effort to maintain complete stocks 


of our customers’ requirements. 


In the Post War Period 


Our efforts will be directed to the production and sale 
of modern equipment made from new materials for the 


sanitary processing of meat and meat by- -products. 





Enterprise INCORPORATED 
Ss. “EBSCO” PRODUCTS SINCE 1905 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
Meat Packers and Sausage Factory Equipment and Supplies 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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of Equipment and Supply items for prompt shipment § | 


COPR. 1944 MACK MFG. CORP, 


SOMETHING YOU CAN°T CAMOUFLAGE ..«-« 


Our army can paint a Mack or any other truck to hide it from 
enemy eyes. But nothing about a truck can be camouflaged from 
its driver. That fact sent thousands of men home from the front 
after World War I to become Mack boosters. And this time Macks 
are even better! . . . Returning service men will know what you 
mean when you use the words “built like a Mack” to describe 


something tough and dependable. TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York City. Factories at Allen- 
town, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. 
Factory branches and dealers in all principal cities for service and parts. BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


1F YOU'VE GOT A MACK, YOU'RE LUCKY...!IF YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU'RE WISE! 
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am of Spices) 


1,154 


c.0.S. (Cre 


Patent No. 1.78 
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et THE POLICY OF THE STANGE ORGANIZATION 


. + the desire to build the finest seasonings obtainable. 


ee ee 


@ THE TALENT TO ACCOMPLISH THIS 


--- on the Stange technical staff are men who have that peculiar 
ability to create seasoning blends. The “knack” or “know how” 
does not come with a degree in Chemistry—rather it is a sixth 


sense that dictates the correct balance in flavor and aroma. 


@ EXPERIENCE 


++» @ reputation for seasonings doesn’t happen overnight. It can’t 
be had by imitating someone else. Rather it is the result of many 


years of experience in our kitchen and laboratory, and actual use. 


@) WHO USES STANGE SEASONINGS? 


++. a customer list containing the “Who's Who” in the food 
industry. The Stange label means something to them. It is their 


assurance of Stange quality, uniformity and fair dealing. 


WM. J. STANGE CO. 


2536 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 172, ILL. 


DEASONINGS 
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PORK SAUSAGE 
Is Just Naturally Our 
Favorite Dish 














And Armour’s Hog and Sheep Casings Help 
Give It the Flavor They Like Best ! 


Here are Mrs. Consumer and family—the folks who finally spell success or failure 
for any food product! And they like pork sausage—they eat up millions of dollars 
worth every year! Whether Mrs. Consumer likes your pork sausage depends 
entirely on its qualities—qualities her family likes and demands. First of all, 
they want flavor—the juicy, mouth-watering flavor that has made pork sausage 
America’s favorite. And Armour’s Hog and Sheep Casings are naturally excellent 
protectors of your sausage’s goodness. Second, Mrs. Consumer insists on appetiz- 
ing appearance. And Armour’s Casings have the resiliency and uniformity to 
cling tightly to your sausages, giving them attractive, well-filled appearance at 
all times. Armour’s Casings are available in all sizes to meet your pork sausage 
requirements. Call your Armour Branch House today! 


ARMOUR ana Company 
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AMI Convention Spotlights Problems 


and Opportunities That Lie Ahead 


pared for the opportunities and problems of 

the post-war period than it was in 1919-20— 
in part because it now has a strong trade associ- 
ation through which packers can study, discuss 
and act effectively in union upon matters of indus- 
try interest. 

The glimpse of post-war possibilities afforded 
packers at the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Meat Institute, held at the Drake hotel, 
Chicago, on September 26, 27 and 28, held out the 
promise of marked improvements in operating, dis- 
tribution and merchandising methods when peace 
comes, as well as of greater knowledge of tech- 
niques and products through scientific research. 


Tos meat packing industry will be better pre- 


Better Public Feeling Toward Meat 


Post-war adjustment will be carried out in an 
environment of favorable consumer feeling fos- 
tered by the meat educational program. 

At the same time, the future holds the threat of 
unsettled economic and social conditions, both here 
and abroad, which will affect the meat industry. 

Convention registration of about 2100—com- 
pared with around 1700 last year—demonstrated 
that packers rely heavily upon the convention 
Program and other contacts at the meeting for 
guidance in forming operating, merchandising, 
purchasing and other policies. 


Members of the Institute expressed confidence 
that their chairman, president, directors and other 
officers will be able to meet any post-war problems 
which may arise in 1944-45 as happily as they 
have solved the wartime difficulties of the past 
year. T. Henry Foster was re-elected chairman of 
the board of directors and Wesley Hardenbergh 
was reaffirmed as president. Other 1943-44 officers 
and directors were retained. 


Research Facilities to be Expanded 


One of the most important developments at the 
annual meeting was the announcement that the 
Institute will expand its physical facilities for sci- 
entific research at the University of Chicago. The 
board of directors has authorized expenditure of 
$500,000 for this purpose and a special committee 
has been named to make arrangements. 

The membership of the AMI also approved new 
by-laws, embodying a few technical changes, made 
necessary by a new Illinois law covering trade 
associations. 


Apparently packers are learning to live with 
wartime regulations for they came in for much less 
“cussing and discussing” than at other annual 
meetings. Demand for meat shows no signs of 
declining in the near future, Harry E. Reed, 
chairman of the War Meat Board, told the con- 
ventioneers, while C. A. Burmeister, WFA live- 












































































stock expert, indicated that the cattle cycle will 
soon turn downward and that livestock supplies in 
the next five years will depend considerably on the 
availability of teed. 

Other speakers warned of a possible gradual 
contraction in demand for meat, largely depending 
on the condition of consumer purchasing power in 
the reconversion period, and held out little hope for 
extensive export demand after the first relief needs 
of the warring world are filled. Lee Marshall, 
Director of the Office of Distribution, suggested 
that there need be little fear of government meat 
surpluses after the fall of Germany and indicated 
that WFA is at present more interested in buying 
than selling. 

Livestock producers and other farmers, faced 
with the problem of reconversion after several 
years of stupendous production, have already been 
guaranteed against price deflation for two years 
following the war, but are also thinking about 
other price support measures, export subsidies and 
other forms of government aid reminiscent of the 
1920’s and 1930’s, according to U. S. Representa- 
tive Clifford R. Hope, Kansas Republican. 


Post-War Competition Rugged 


Post-war competition will be keen between pack- 
ers, between the meat and other food industries 
and in the retail food field, several speakers told 
the AMI members. The only way to meet competi- 
tion and expand or hold sales volume in the face 
of some decline in consumer purchasing power 
from present abnormal wartime levels will be to 
cut costs and prices through greater efficiency in 
operations, distribution and merchandising. 

Warning packers to do their job better and more 
cheaply, Howard C. Greer, vice president of Kingan 
& Co., pointed out a number of lessons learned in 
wartime which, if applied, will improve peacetime 
results. Mr. Greer emphasized that the meat plant 
can utilize its personnel more effectively, should 
have better designed equipment, can improve its 
products and can save on service functions. 


In line with Mr. Greer’s statement that a sys- 












tem of incentive pay is indispensable in obtaining 
worker cooperation, a panel of packer officials dis. 
cussed various types of incentive plans. Repre. 
sentatives of large and small companies agreed 
that such systems offer one of the best means of 
building labor productivity but indicated that they 
must be installed with care and watchfully con. 
trolled. 

While agreeing that meat retailing is going to 
change, a panel of experts in the retail food field 
held varying views on the time, manner and ex- 
tent of the alteration. Pre-cut and pre-packaged 
meats, probably frozen, were suggested as one of 
the lines of development. Self-service will be 
offered more extensively to clear out the meat 
counter bottleneck and place service there on a 
rapid turnover basis similar to that found in other 
departments. Super-markets intend to see that 
retail margins are kept low by offering wide selec- 
tion, self-service and no frills at low cost in the 
interest. of getting more food to consumers more 
cheaply. 


Problem of Returning Veterans 


In the field of labor relations the meat industry 
will face new problems as both disabled and able 
veterans return to work. Emphasizing that the 
meat industry needs these men, Harvey Ellerd of 
Armour and Company pointed out that in most 
cases re-absorption will be a quiet and routine 
matter between industry and the individual, but 
that packers should be familiar with legislation 
and rules which may have to be followed in excep- 
tional cases. 

Labor’s basic “wants”—security, opportunity 
for advancement, human treatment and recogni- 
tion of the value of its service—were interpreted 
by Elmo Roper. He said that management would 
not find it too difficult to help satisfy at least three 
of these “wants.” 

At the annual dinner William Jeffers, president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, urged a return to 
fundamentals of American democracy and made 
observations on labor and politics. 
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SESSIONS | AND Il 


Tuesday, September 26, 1944 
MORNING 


“Welcoming Remarks”—T. Henry Foster 

“Operating Lessons Learned from the War”—Howard C. Greer 

“The Motor Truck’s Role in Distribution”—Robert F. Black 

“Possibilities for Transporting Perishables by Air”—J. Prescott 
Blount 

“Swine Production Problems and Outlook”—Wm. Yungclas 

“Lamb and Wool Problems and Outlook”—R. C. Rich 


AFTERNOON 


“Live Stock and Feed Supplies”—C. A. Burmeister 

“The Demand Situation”—Harry E. Reed 

“Plans for Disposing of Food Surpluses”—M. Lee Marshall 

“Discussion of Recent Government Regulations”—John J. 
Madigan 
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| PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


| War Lessons and Transport 


Discussed at First Session 


HE thirty-ninth annual meeting of 

the American Meat Institute con- 

vened at 10:15 a.m. at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, on September 26, 1944, 
with T. Henry Foster, chairman of the 
board of directors, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN FOSTER: The annual 
meeting of the American Meat Insti- 
tute is in session. 

CHAIRMAN FOSTER: It is a real 
pleasure for me to welcome all of you to 
the annual meeting of the American 
Meat Institute. Most of you have at- 
tended other annual meetings, but for 
some of you this probably is the first 
opportunity you have had to get to- 
gether with members of the industry, to 
discuss mutual problems and experi- 
ences. On behalf of the American Meat 
Institute and its members, I urge each 
of you to take full advantage of the 
outstanding program that has been ar- 
ranged this year and to participate in 
it actively and energetically. We have 
many experts scheduled on the program 
and they are here to provide you with 
information that will be helpful to you 
in the operation of your business dur- 
ing the coming year. 

During the last two or three years we 
have convened to discuss problems of a 
nature peculiar to this war, realizing as 
we did so that we had at least several 
months, and possibly even years, ahead 
of us when we would be operating un- 
der a wartime economy. I for one, and 
I am certain most of us, have felt that 
these meetings were helpful to us in 
our business operations. This year finds 
the end of the war, with the problems 
of adjustment to peace, closer than we 
possibly could have hoped a year ago. 


1919 Post-War Problems 


I can’t help but think of a similar 
group of meat packers who went 
through the same trying days at the 
conclusion of that other great war 25 
years ago. An association of meat pack- 
ers existed at that time, and it was a 
good association. But leaders of the in- 
dustry had been through a difficult 
period and they realized that an ex- 
pansion of activities of that association 
was necessary if the industry was to 
combat successfully some of the prob- 
lems which arose from the war. 


Economic readjustment and the re- 
turn to the relative normalcy of peace- 
time operations demanded the best 
thought of the meat packing industry. 
As a result, the American Meat Insti- 
tute, or, as it originally was called, the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
was established. We might call this the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this indus- 
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try association as we know it today. 

When the American Meat Institute 
was established in 1919, meat packers 
were handling a huge production, much 
greater than they had ever handled be- 
fore. Our plants had been expanded to 
take care of the demands of war, and 
on that basis, were over-expanded for 





T. H. FOSTER W.HARDENBERGH 


peacetime production. War contracts 
had been cancelled and overall demand 
was shrinking, and shrinking rapidly. 
So you see, a great many of the prob- 
lems which are with us today are not 
new ones to the industry. 


However, as these problems are new 
to many of us as individuals and the 
faces in the industry have changed 
greatly since 1919. Many companies— 
well-known establishments—no longer 
exist. Twenty-five years in a nation 
which has grown as rapidly as the 





CHECKING A ROOM NUMBER 


Having found the room number he was 
looking for, J. R. Vander Veer, general 
canned meat sales manager, Tobin Pkg. 
Co., Fort Dodge, notes it for reference. 


United States is a long time in the 
economic life of some companies, But 
even though some of us have gone from 
the picture, there are now many new 
and strong companies which did not 
exist then or were only babies being 
fathered along by young men who had 
the vision and the spirit to stick it out 
when the going was toughest. Since 
then, we have seen many companies 
forge ahead, becoming forces in the in- 
dustry—strong, vital forces. This is 
characteristic of our industry. It indi- 
cates the vitality which has been a part 
of it since its inception. 

As I have said, 1944 is not so differ. 
ent in many important respects from 
1919, although we as yet are not in the 
midst of post-war readjustment. The 
victory for which we have been waiting 
is much closer than we might have 
hoped three months ago, and those post- 
war problems may be nearer at hand 
than we imagined only a few weeks ago, 
We have been supplying the government 
meat for the Army and for the allied 
nations for several years, but now those 
vast war contracts may be fast ap. 
proaching a conclusion. 


When we compare the operations of 
our industry today with those of five 
years ago and realize that within a few 
weeks or months we may be meeting all 
of the problems coincident with the re- 
turn to that type of operations, it be- 
comes apparent that our best thinking 
must be directed toward the satisfac- 
tory solution of the problems we shall 
face. 


Face the Road Back 


There may be one important factor 
existing now which did not face the 
industry 25 years ago, and that is the 
possible action the government will take 
in attempting to cushion the important 
economic changes in the industry at the 
conclusion of European hostilities. It is 
probable that some of the rules we have 
considered basic will be changed. The 
Steagall Amendment to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Act, which directs 
the government to provide certain 
amounts to be used as a loan or sub 
sidy plan to guarantee producers 90 per 
cent of parity on their hogs, is one ap- 
proach to the problem which I think 
should attract our interest. Of course, 
this may not be the method which Con- 
gress will accept as the answer to the 
problem, but something of this kind 
might happen and, if it does, there is 4 
possibility that there will be some inter- 
ference with the basic economic law 
which governs this business—the law of 
supply and demand. 

In this connection, James F. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization, stated re- 
cently in a report on domestic demobili- 
zation to President Roosevelt: 

“Congress has committed the Govern- 
ment to support prices but has not ap 
propriated funds to carry out the com- 
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mitment... It is estimated that com- 
" with this commitment may re- 
quire an appropriation of as much as 
$2,000,000,000 in 1945. 
“] therefore suggest that the Con- 
be asked to prescribe a method 
by which the support price commitment 
shall be carried out and appropriate 
adequate funds for the purpose. Action 
js necessary at this time in order that 
the Food Administrator can establish 
quotas for the various crops and fix the 
support prices.” 


Industry in Better Position 


None of these problems is peculiar to 
one company or one class of companies 
in this industry. They belong to the en- 
tire industry. They will affect our oper- 
ations regardless of what the size of 
the company may be or what particular 
classification of the industry the com- 
pany fits. We realized this fact 25 years 
ago when we reorganized our associ- 
ation and established the present one. 
Fortunately, I believe that we now can 
attack this problem with more hope of 
success than we did in 1919, because we 
have a strong association and because 
as an industry we are more experienced 
and are stronger. I think that I can say 
without fear of contradiction that all 
operations in the industry are more 
efficient and better controlled than they 
were 25 years ago. I think we have 
learned how to approach more simply 
and directly certain operating problems 
which we considered difficult hazards a 
generation ago. 

Scientific research is one reason for 
this improvement. Such experience as 
we have already had in research indi- 
cates clearly the great need for addi- 
tional attention to this subject. It is one 
of the vital cogs in the machinery of 
our industry. 

Certainly our relations with livestock 
producers and meat retailers are better. 
We have worked hard at improving 
those relations. We have come to under- 
stand our mutual problems to a greater 
degree and recognize that this industry 
—the livestock and meat industry—is 
really an industry of close partnership 
and one segment of the industry is nec- 
essary to the others if we are to operate 
successfully, efficiently and to expect 
growth. The vital necessity for a close 
relationship with the millions of pro- 
ducers of our raw material has been 
recognized and an able concerted effort 
made to understand more fully the prob- 
lems of producers and to give them a 
clearer understanding of the problems 
which affect us. 


Consumer Relations Improved 


Our relations with consumers are 
much better than they were 25 years 
ago. While it is true that a statement 
somewhat derogatory to the industry 
appears now and then in the nation’s 
press, on the whole our relationship 
with the public is excellent. Most of our 
improved consumer relations are due to 
the efforts which this industry has made 
to explain to consumers the many prob- 
lems which they face and to show how 


FOUR WILSON & CO. BEEF EXPERTS 


Stopped on the way to the morning session were W. O. Fraser, O. H. Dozier, C. A. 
Dwyer and C. A. Dunseth, all of the beef department, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


the industry is working at all times to 
do a more efficient and creditable job 
for the nation as a whole. We recognize 
more and more the importance of im- 
proved merchandising techniques. Cer- 
tainly the public relations work of this 
industry, carried on by the American 
Meat Institute, has been responsible to 
a large degree for our improved rela- 
tionship with the housewife. 


The educational program which has 
been conducted by the industry for the 
last four years has represented, in my 
opinion, a recognition of one of the gen- 
uinely basic needs of this industry. In 
order to hope for an expanding indus- 
try in years to come it is essential that 
we at all times keep the merits of our 
products before the eyes of all those 
who have any interest in them. This 
means that consumers must be told 
about meat, as they have been in the 
meat educational program. This means 
that doctors and other professional men 
dealing with the health of the nation 
must be told the facts about meat as a 
food. It means that home economists, in 
teaching young people about food, must 
know thoroughly the merits of meat. It 
means that meat retailers must be given 
an opportunity to improve their mer- 
chandising ability. 

The work that has been done through 
the meat educational program in the 
last four years seems to me to be as es- 
sential as any single operation in our 
industry. A vital industry, such as meat 
packing is, must constantly look to the 
future; through the effective use of the 
meat educational program we can strive 
to help make our own future. 


Of course, these are intangible fac- 
tors which are difficult to measure. In 
some cases all we know is what we ob- 
serve and what we feel has happened 
to our broad relations with the livestock 
producers, the retailer and the con- 
sumers. But as intangible and as im- 
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measurable in some respects as they 
are, these improved relations will be 
helpful to us in facing some of the 
more tangible problems which lie ahead. 
Naturally, we are going to have to 
make every effort to maintain our pres- 
ent position and to improve it as we go 
along. 


Industry Strong in Unity 


We have seen the principle of the 
unity applied in fighting this war. We 
have seen how successful it has been in 
overcoming a strong enemy. We have 
heard much of the need for a united 
group of nations, whether we call it a 
league, or whatever the term is, when 
this war is over. The principle of “In 
union there is strength” is not new to 
us. We have applied it to our own in- 
dustry for years. We know that it is 
helpful and beneficial to each of us as 
individual companies and as representa- 
tives of a great industry. We have been 
able to work together for the benefit of 
all, because we have an organization 
through which we can work together. 
The industry therefore has built a 
strong trade association, representative 
and wide in scope. In my opinion, there 
is no industry which has a trade associ- 
ation more complete than the American 
Meat Institute. 


Just for a moment try to interpret 
the American Meat Institute in terms 
of your own business. Try to see it the 
Way you see your own individual com- 
pany and its operations. Think of your 
own company, no matter how large it 
is, divided into departments, as depart- 
ments responsible for an operation 
within the company, and you will have 
a picture of what the American Meat 
Institute is and how it has been set up 
to help you do a better job and to help 
the meat industry do a better job. 


For instance, the American Meat In- 
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stitute has a department of marketing. 
Perhaps a lot of us do not have a de- 
partment to whick we give such a 
“high-sounding name,” but the depart- 
ment of marketing studies the livestock 
and meat situation, studies the outlook 
for supplies, watches the barometer of 
public buying power, and analyzes what 
the existing situation is and possibly 
what it might be during the near fu- 
ture. It offers to us an over-all picture 
of the industry, yet it also interprets 
into specific terms what the industry 
is doing and what it can expect to do 
under existing conditions. 


Producer and Public Relations 


There is the department of livestock, 
which has the job of building, improv- 
ing and maintaining closer and better 
relationships with the livestock as- 
sociations and individual producers 
throughout the country. Perhaps most 
of us as individual operators do not look 
on livestock contacts on as big a scale 
as the American Meat Institute, but 
every time we buy a hog or a steer we 
have a producer relationship problem. 

Our relationships with livestock pro- 
ducers can be a liability or an asset. 
The work of the department of livestock 
strives to put each such relationship on 
the asset side. 

The department of public relations 
constantly is on the alert to discover 
a weak spot in our relationships with 
the public in order that it can correct 
that weakness and strengthen the in- 
dustry to that extent. Each time we sell 
a side of beef or a pork loin we are 
coming into contact with the public, 
even though that contact at the time 
may seem to be only a remote one. Each 
of us likes to think of our products as 
being the best in the locality in which 
we operate, and that is a healthy atti- 
tude to take. We like to see our brands 
be the most popular brands in the terri- 
tories where we are selling. And, as we 
do a better merchandising job to sell the 
public on that brand or on our com- 
pany, we are operating in a public re- 
lations capacity. If the Institute’s de- 
partment of public relations helps sell 
the public on the idea, we are doing a 
worthwhile job and our own individual 
job will be much easier as a result. 


Research Carried On 


The Institute’s department of scien- 
tific research works diligently to find 
better, more efficient, more foolproof 
methods of handling our products. It 
operates a laboratory at the University 
of Chicago, with trained chemists, bac- 
teriologists and research experts con- 
stantly developing new techniques and 
new approaches to many old and still 
difficult problems. 

The Institute’s department of pack- 
inghouse practice and research is there 
to serve you as individuals in tackling 
those minor irritants which often be- 
come major difficulties if they are al- 
lowed to go on unsolved. 

One department which I am sure a 
great many of us should use to a much 
greater extent is the Institute’s depart- 
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Executives Match Viewpoints at AMI Meeting 


1.—A couple of midwesterners get together: 
Oscar Emge, partner, Emge & Sons, Fort 
Branch, Ind., and R. R. Klauke, sales 
manager, Krey Pkg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
2.—In cheery mood were E. D. Henne- 
berry, president, Hull & Dillon Pkg. Co., 
Pittsburg, Kans., and Lorenz Neuhoff, jr., 
Neuhoff, Inc., Salem, Va. 


3.—James Edgar, Beach Pkg. Co., Hunt- 
ington Beach, Calif.; W. H. Coffin, assist- 
ant superintendent, Rath Pkg. Co., Water- 
loo, Ia., and Byron Benson, Rath advertis- 
ing manager. 

4.—Louis W. Kahn, president, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati; William F. Price, 
retired, Buffalo, N. Y., and L. E. Griffin, 
P. G. Gray Co., Boston, hold an informal 
confab. 

5.—All smiles are Harley D. Peet, presi- 
dent, Peet Pkg. Co., Chesaning, Mich., and 
Ben H. Rosenthal, president, Ben H. Rosen- 
thal Pkg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 


6.—H. E. Madsen and W. Gage, both of 
St. Louis Independent Pkg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


7.—Weighty matters appear to be under 
discussion among Earl Thompson, Reliable 
Pkg. Co., Chicago; Raymond C. Briggs, 
president, L. S. Briggs, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., and Ray L. Treinen, sales manager, 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 

8.—An executive group from John Morrell 
& Co.: R. M. Owthwaite, general manager, 
Topeka plant; George M. Foster, president, 


and R. M. Foster, plant manager, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


9.—Howard H. Rath, vice president and 
treasurer, Rath Pkg. Co., Waterloo, Ia.; 
Harry J. Williams, vice president, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, and Oscar A. Day, Wilson 
economist. 

10.—Among “good neighbors” from the 
North were R. B. Maynard, manager, 
Burns & Co., Toronto, Ont., and W. R. 
Carroll, general superintendent, Canada 
Packers, Ltd., Toronto. 

11.—Armour and Company representatives 
H. J. Koenig, general operating depart- 


ment, and J. C. Jacobs, manager, casing 
department, talk things over. 
12.—Ohioans present included Chester G. 
Newcomb, president, Cleveland Provision 
Co., and H. Harold Meyer, President, 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co., Cincinnati, 


13.—Wesley | Hardenbergh, President, c 


American Meat Institute, and A. D, White, 4 
Swift & Company veteran, compare Notes, 


14.—The conversation flowed freely when _ 
these fellows got together: R. L. V, 
OPA, Sioux Falls, S. D.; John J. Madigan, 
director, Food Price Division, OPA, and 
George A. Casey, president, John J. 
Felin & Co., Philadelphia. 
15.—Snapped here are G. A. Althaus, 
vice president, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi. 
cago; Ralph Daigneau, vice president, Geo, 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., and 
G. O. Mayer, vice president, Oscar Mayer 
& Co. 
16.—A quartet of officials from the 
Danahy Pkg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Henry 
Hafner, secretary; S. Edgar Danahy, presi 
dent and treasurer; Raymond G. Danahy, 
vice president, and James J. Cuff, general 
manager. 
17.—From scattered sections of the nation | 
came Henry L. Coffin, president and gem © 
eral manager, Gibson Pkg. Co., Yakima, ~ 
Wash.; H. A. Mady, superintendent, John 
Lewis & Co., Spokane, Wash.; John” 
Holmes, president, Swift & Company, | 
Chicago, and T. J. Yarbrough, general” 
manager, Reynolds Pkg. Co., Union City, 
Tenn. : 
18.—On hand for the annual meet were 
John E. Groneck, provision manager, and — 
John F. Krey, vice president and general © 
manager, both of the Krey Pkg. Co., St” 
Louis, Mo. 
19.—E. L. Johnson, chief engineer, and 
J. C. Stentz, vice president, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
20.—John Boyle, OPA, Dallas, Tex. = 
George A. Eastwood, president, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, and Dr. H. R 
Kraybill, of AMI, get together. 





ment of purchasing practice. There are 
many instances where individual meat 
packers have saved more than the cost 
of their dues by taking advantage of 
the services offered by this department. 
I would like to suggest that a more 
thorough study be made of the Insti- 
tute’s buying opportunities. I am sure 
that there are items listed which you 
can procure through this service at a 
price which may seem surprisingly low 
to you. 

There are many other Institute serv- 
ices and activities about which I should 
like to comment. These are only a few, 
but there will be other speakers on the 
program who will touch on some of 
these services and some of the things 
which the Institute has done. Institute 
staff members are here to help you and 
answer any questions which you may 
have concerning what the Institute has 
to offer. 


The meat packing industry consists 
of many companies and many people. 


Its executives are men who have opil- ~ 
ions and convictions. There are certain 
to be differences of opinion within our 
industry and there always will be. Over 
a period of many years, the industry 
has found that the way to progress 
comes from unified action so that the 
effect of the entire industry may be 
directed upon the pressing problem at 
hand. 

Before closing my remarks, I want to 
take a few minutes to refer to the staff 
at the Institute’s headquarters here in ~ 
Chicago and in New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Washington. The past few 
years, as you all know, from experience 
in your own businesses, have been very 
difficult—the year 1944 has been no 
exception. 


Handled Big Job Well 


I need not tell you that the Instt 
tute’s staff “has been on the job,” and” 
doing a big job—you know that if you | 
have been watching the service that it 
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has been rendering you in connection 
with government orders, regulations, 
legal matters, technical information, 
public relations, advertising, livestock, 
and many others. Handling the tremen- 
dously increased volume caused by war 
conditions has been a herculean task, 
but it has been accomplished expedi- 
tiously and with efficiency. If it cost the 
members five times the amount of their 
annual dues, it would still be “service 
on the bargain counter.” 


Our president, Mr. Hardenbergh, and 
his entire staff, are entitled to our 
warmest praise. We are extremely for- 
tunate to have such an organization at 
our backs, just as we approach the un- 
known future of the postwar period. 


The problems which will face us in 
the readjustment to peace call for 
united attack. In my opinion, it is es- 
sential that we meet those problems as 
a strong unified industry. Let us profit 
from the mistakes which were made in 
the readjustment period 25 years ago; 
let us, in our readjustment to peace, 
build a stronger industry. 


I have just commented somewhat 
generally in my remarks with regard 
to the importance of the problems that 
lie ahead of us and the importance of 
being ready to meet those problems. 
We now come to some specific examples 
—ways in which our experience of re- 
cent months and years can help us more 
effectively to meet future problems. 


I am sure that our next speaker is 
known to every man in this room. 
Howard C. Greer is a personal friend 
of a great many packers. His knowledge 
of the meat packing industry is great. 
His ability to analyze problems in this 
industry has been shown on many occa- 
sions. Our speaker is vice president of 
Kingan & Co. He served for many years 
with distinction as the director of the 


department of accounting of the Insti-* 


tute. He is regarded by fellows in his 
profession of cost accounting as one of 
the leaders in that field. Mr. Greer is 
eminently qualified to discuss operating 
lessons learned from the war. 












































































































































MR. AND MRS. 
Popular conventioneers again this year, as 
in previous years, were Harry L. Sparks, 
livestock order buyer of National Stock 
Yards, Ill., and Mrs. Sparks. 
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PACKER EXPERIENCE 
IN WAR TO IMPROVE 
FUTURE OPERATIONS 


OWARD C. GREER: Wartime 

conditions in the meat packing in- 
dustry have been characterized by the 
following unusual factors: 


1.—The largest volume of livestock 
processing on rec- 
ord. 
2—Heavy de- 
mand for meat 
products of all 
kinds. 
3—A serious 
shortage of labor. 
4.—Shortages of 
supplies and equip- 
ment of all types. 
5.—Imposition of 
new and rigid man- 
ufacturing specifi- 
cations. 
6.—Development 
of new products 
required by differ- 
ent government agencies. 
7.—Numerous changes in methods of 
processing and distribution. 
8.—Governmental control of prices 
charged and paid, and in some cases the 
amount and kind of processing done. 


In working under these abnormal con- 
ditions, what lessons has the industry 
learned which will be valuable in the 
post war period? This paper summa- 
rizes the experience and thinking of 
the operating departments of our com- 
pany on this important subject. 

These ideas are grouped under five 
major headings, as follows: (a) Person- 
nel, (b) Equipment, (c) Products, (d) 
Service, (e) Promotion. 

A problem vital to the future of 
American industry is the successful co- 
operation of management and labor in 
furnishing full employment at good 
wages, and increasing the productivity 
of labor forces. Experience during the 
war suggests the following conclusions, 
which may be valuable to all of us in 
the post-war period: 


H. C. GREER 


Personnel Lessons Learned 


1.—American labor will do a fine job 
of production if treated fairly and com- 
pensated in reasonable relationship to 
its accomplishments. The workers in 
this industry have maintained a high 
rate of output with a limited working 
force, have worked extremely long hours 
with little complaint, and have main- 
tained a high percentage of proficiency 
while absorbing many unskilled work- 
ers. The energy and loyalty of our 
working forces deserves high commen- 
dation and augurs even greater accom- 
plishments after the war. 


2.—A packing plant will do well to 
utilize its experienced and loyal work- 
ers to the maximum, even when consid- 
erable premium pay is involved. Low- 
grade help is the most expensive com- 
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modity the company can buy. Indis. 
criminate hiring to fill ranks depleted 
by military draft has been a costly ex. 
periment. 

3.—Dealing with employes as to wa, 
rates and working conditions must be 
conducted in a spirit of genuine coop- 
eration. The greater the responsibility 
that can be placed with the workers 
themselves, the greater the productivity 
that can be experienced. Paternalism 
in labor relations is obsolete. 

4.—To obtain the best cooperation 
from workers a system of incentive pay 
is indispensable. Incentives should be 
based on sound methods and carefyl 
planning, should be related to standards 
fairly established, should be guaranteed 
against change as long as operating 
conditions remain unchanged, and 
should be simple enough to be under- 
stood fully by every worker. Increasing 
consideration should be given to placing 
compensation on a basis of the task 
performed rather than on the hours 
worked. 

5—A dangerous feature of recent 
labor demands is the tendency to ask 
pay for non-working periods and exces- 
sive bonuses for overtime. Granting al- 
lowances for more frequent holidays, 
longer rest periods, and time spent 
changing clothes, is a step in the wrong 
direction, as it emphasizes time instead 
of production as the proper measure of 
compensation. 


Free Services Expensive 


6.—A tendency to offer employes free 
services outside the work program (as 
for example, legal advice and other per- 
sonal aids) is expensive and likely to 
prove unsatisfactory. These activities 
smack of paternalism, and are often the 
subject of dissatisfaction instead of ap- 
preciation. Employes should be encour- 
aged to organize their own recreation, 
and other self-help activities, without 
interference or contribution by the man- 
agement. 

7.—Improved induction and training 
programs have demonstrated that new 
workers, properly handled, can be 
brought up to a high degree of skill in 
much less time than was supposed possi- 
ble. Jobs which once took several 
months to learn have been taught to 
new employes in a month or less, under 
a scientific program of education on the 
job. This has saved not only the time 
of the new employes, but also the time 
of older employes, who previously had 
to slow down when absorbing a new 
member in:the gang. 

8.—The opportunities for the absorp- 
tion of physically handicapped workers 
are much greater than had been gen- 
erally realized. While the employment 
of such individuals interferes somewhat 
with the flexibility of the labor force, 
it will provide openings for many par- 
tially disabled veterans of the war. It 
also will make possible the continued 
employment of older men, who in times 
past may have been laid off when their 
usefulness was impaired to only a lim- 
ited extent. 

9.—The most important agency for 








high labor productivity is 
good supervision. It is essential that 
the morale of plant foremen be main- 
This can be done by granting 
them authority and responsibility, con- 
sulting them on all management prob- 
lems affecting their departments, and 
compensating them on a basis which 
jeaves them no chance to feel less 
favorably treated than the men working 
under them. A good supervisory force 
is the backbone of the plant operations, 
and has no substitute. 


Many weaknesses of existing pack- 
inghouse equipment have been revealed 
by the strains of heavy production, and 
the restricted opportunities for repair 
and replacement. These should be a 
guide to better design and better oper- 
ation of packinghouse facilities in the 
postwar era. The following points will 
warrant attention: 


Higher Equipment Standards 


1—To do its job well, this industry 
needs extensive modernization of both 
buildings and machinery. A great part 
of the packinghouse buildings now used 
are not suitable to the type of produc- 
tion required, and much of the machin- 
ery employed is far from satisfactory, 
either in design or in construction. 
Both quantity and quality of output 
have been unfavorably affected by these 
factors. 


2—Since packinghouse equipment 
must operate continuously, without de- 
lay or breakdown, to perform efficient 
service, it is necessary that the machin- 
ery of the future be sturdier, simpler, 
and of sounder construction. If the 
more effective utilization of labor be- 
comes increasingly important, lost time 
due to breakdowns will be prohibitively 
expensive. This can be avoided by in- 
stalling equipment less subject to fail- 
ure from internal or external causes. 

3—One means of improving service 
from equipment is through a scientific 
maintenance program. This includes 
close and continuous inspection, re- 
placement of parts showing wear or 
which are close to the normal age limit, 
employment of standard parts for quick 
interchange when breakdowns occur, 
and the frequent replacement of ma- 
chines which have been under heavy 
service. Preventive maintenance has 
been important in keeping operations 
running at the high rate demanded by 
the war. 

4.—Equipment of the future must be 
designed not only for economy in labor 
cost, but also for saving unnecessary 
heavy and disagreeable work. By re- 
ducing manual labor, and simplifying 
the tasks to be performed in machine 
tending, the packinghouse will not only 
cut labor costs, but will attract a better 
class of workers, through making jobs 
less arduous and uncomfortable. 

5.—The greatest opportunities for la- 
bor cost reduction in most packing 
plants are in the transfer of materials 
and products between departments. 
Many _ Plants performing individual 
operations efficiently waste large sums 


READY FOR CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


From the Gold Medal Pkg. Co., Utica, N. Y., we have (sitting) Anton Juty and Fred 

Kraft, sausage department; James S. Scala, president, and D. Lentricchia, killing and 

cutting foreman. (Standing): Vito Matarrese, curing department foreman, and George 
Kiley, chief engineer for the Empire state company. 


in trucking, elevator hauls, and similar 
operations. This argues for a great ex- 
pansion in the use of mechanical con- 
veyors, chutes, electric trucks, hoists, 
skids, etc. Greater reliance should be 
placed on gravity for downward move- 
ments of product, while elevating and 
processing should be combined in equip- 
ment for upward movements of product, 
as in the revolving smokehouse. 
6.—More packinghouse machinery 
should be equipped to operate auto- 
matically. This involves the wide ex- 
tension. of automatic control devices 
governing processing times and temper- 
atures, humidity and air currents, and 
such operations as stuffing, linking, can 
filling, washing, waste removal, etc. 
7.—Meat products of the future must 
be better protected against damage by 
high or low temperatures, excess or 
lack of moisture in the atmosphere, and 
contamination by dirt or vermin. The 
improvement in processing in quarters 
which are air conditioned in all respects, 
and constructed of materials which per- 
mit proper cleaning, has become obvi- 
ous. Reconstruction of existing facilities 
should be undertaken with a view to 
the probable future demands on the in- 
dustry, and not on the assumption that 
what was good enough 25 years ago will 
still be good enough 25 years from now. 
8.—A program of modernization of 
packinghouse facilities, in line with 
modern demands, cannot be undertaken 
unless the profits of the industry are 
sufficient to permit accumulation of 
capital for this purpose. Depreciation 
rates allowed for tax purposes must 
recognize rapid functional obsolescence 
of buildings and equipment, as well as 
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physical deterioration. After allowance 
of depreciation charges at substantially 
accelerated rates, a rate of return on 
investment, at least equal to the aver- 
age for the past three years, must be 
considered an indispensable requisite 
to future progress in the industry. 

Both products and methods of process- 
ing have been improved during the war. 
In spite of all the handicaps under 
which the industry has been operating, 
there probably has never been a time 
in which the average quality of prod- 
ucts offered for sale has been as high as 
in the past two years. This is due part- 
ly to public demand, partly to govern- 
ment requirements, and partly to im- 
proved methods. The following points 
will be significant in product quality 
control in the future: 


Points in Quality Control 


1.—Rigid specifications for govern- 
ment products have made it necessary 
to pay closer attention to problems of 
moisture content, fat content and other 
yield factors. Since product exceeding 
government standards in these respects 
has been rejected or penalized, and since 
errors in the opposite direction have 
resulted in serious losses, packers have 
been compelled to find ways of control- 
ling yields more closely than had been 
thought possible. This control work has 
led to reduction in loss of material. The 
result is that the industry has produced 
more uniform products with lower ma- 
terial losses. 

2.—Government orders for large 
quantities of uniform product, accom- 
panied by heavy civilian demand, have 
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made possible greater continuity of 
operations iri many departments. The 
“mass production” of many items, with 
the elimination of cange-over on ma- 
chines, and less movement of labor from 
one job to another, has greatly lowered 
processing costs. Small economies for- 
merly insignificant have become well 
worth making. Efficiency of operations 
has been improved as a result. 


3.—Closer quality standards have re- 
quired the education of operators in 
product quality problems. Better under- 
standing among the working forces of 
the important elements in yield and 
quality has resulted in better coopera- 
tion to improve products and reduce 
losses. This has made it possible to 
stimulate greater pride in workmanship 
and greater appreciation of the im- 
portance of quality and yield. 

4.—The severe conditions attending 
the handling and shipment of products 
for export has concentrated greater at- 
tention on the keeping qualities of many 
products. Operating departments are 
experimenting with many devices for 
putting all classes of product into the 
hands of consumers in such form that 
they can be kept over longer periods 
without deterioration. Examples are 
the increased use of low temperature 
freezing for many products, the appli- 
cation of moisture-proof wrapping, the 
addition of antioxidants in lard and 
other shortenings, higher-temperature 
processing for canned meats, and the 
addition of hardening agents to fat and 
oil products. 


Systematic Inspection 


5.—The necessity for close control of 
quality has led to more systematic in- 
spection and tests, not only by plant 
personnel but by others concerned. 
Products have been submitted for regu- 
lar examination by sales people and 
consumers. Tests have been made, not 
only in the plant, but in the retailer’s 
store and in the housewife’s kitchen. 
Attention has been given not merely to 
the plant processing, but also to any 
changes in quality which may take 
place after the product leaves the plant. 

6.—Heavier loading and rougher han- 
dling of goods in transit has called for 
closer attention to package styles and 
packing methods. In spite of the short- 
ages of certain container materials, it 
has been possible to develop some im- 
proved boxes, of a shape and size per- 
mitting full packing, thus reducing the 
danger of crushing and breakage from 
other causes. Reduction of grease leak- 
age and moisture condensation has 
helped protect packages otherwise un- 
suitable for a purposes now served. 

7.—Standardization of grades under 
government control has greatly simpli- 
fied the conduct of the business. It has 
speeded operations and _ eliminated 
claims and controversies. The industry 
may well consider whether a continu- 
ance of standard specifications and 
grading after the war may not present 
more advantages than disadvantages. 


8.—Heavy demand for product and 
short supplies of labor have necessi- 
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SURROUNDING THE ARMY 


Talking it over with the military are (I. to r.), E. E. Schwitzke, Trunz, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; William Rapp, Canada Casing Co., Chicago; Charles Trunz, vice president and 
treasurer, Trunz, Inc., and J. C. Jacobs, casing department, Armour and Company, 


Chicago. The Army is represented here by Col. J. F. Vicat. 


tated drastic reductions in the number 
of varieties of products offered. Changes 
have been made not only by dropping 
some slow moving products, but also by 
eliminating unnecessary variations in 
grades, packages, sizes, and styles. One 
of our plants has reduced the number 
of fresh sausage items from 35 to 14, 
dry sausage items from 18 to four, 
canned meats items from 37 to nine, and 
glass jar goods from five to one. Not 
only has there been no volume lost, but 
customers are well satisfied. The great 
economies made possible by this pro- 
gram should be retained after the war. 


Services to Customers 


Due to wartime shortages of men and 
materials, services to customers have 
been radically curtailed. Experience 
with a reduced program of solicitation 
and delivery suggests the following pos- 
sibilities for post-war operations: 


1—The amount of service offered 
should be adjusted to the actual needs 
of customers and not to the activities 
of competitors. It is possible to satisfy 
all legitimate requirements of retail 
dealers with less solicitation and fewer 
deliveries than were commonly afforded 
prior to the war. Most dealers actually 
welcome fewer interruptions to their 
work, caused by visits of packers’ sales- 
men and truck drivers, and find no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining their requirements 
under the present schedules. 

2.—Salesmen should call on custom- 
ers often enough to insure that their 
company will be considered a regular 
source of supply, and should spend 
enough time with the dealer to present 
the full line of products which the 
packer has available. They should con- 
centrate on obtaining substantial and 
profitable orders at reasonable inter- 
vals, rather than on picking up fill-in 
items of minor importance which do not 
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warrant either a sales call or a separate 
truck delivery. 

3.—Since most dealers in most areas 
now are equipped with adequate re 
frigerated space for carrying a reason- 
able supply of products, a delivery two 
or three times a week should provide 
satisfactory service for the great ma- 
jority of the trade. Daily deliveries 
should be avoided as far as possible and 
second deliveries the same day should 
be eliminated entirely. 


4.—The cost of truck delivery service 
has been mounting and probably will 
remain high after the war. While the 
excess maintenance costs now resulting 
from forced use of substituted materi- 
als may be eliminated later, it seems 
certain that drivers’ wages will remain 
high, operating restrictions will in- 
crease, and the investment in trucks 
will grow substantially, because of the 
demand for refrigerated, dust-proof 
bodies and improved stowage of prod- 
uct. To prevent these higher costs being 
reflected in a higher expense per cwt., 
it will be necessary to economize by 
making fewer and larger deliveries. 


Some Costs Increased 


5.—Clerical and shipping expense has 
been increased by the larger number of 
items per order, resulting from efforts 
of dealers to obtain a wide variety of 
products from each of their sources of 
supply. This emphasizes the fact that 
the service costs depend not only on the 
size of the order but also on the size of 
the item. Previous efforts to establish 
a minimum order-size may have to be 
extended to the establishment of a min- 
imum item-size, to keep order handling 
costs within reasonable limits. 

6.—An important feature of wartime 
operation has been the elimination of 
“nuisance” claims. Unfair claims based 
on quality and condition of products 
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have almost disappeared. Better opera- 
tion, and a continuance of rapid turn- 
over of products, should enable the 
packer to take a firm stand against the 
renewal of such claims in the future. 
This would correct an industry abuse of 
long standing. On the other hand, 
for shortages of products in 
transit and delivery have grown, and 
war conditions will require much 
tighter control over delivery route losses 
than has been possible during the war. 


Bills Collected Promptly 


1—A gratifying feature of wartime 
operations has been a prompt collection 
of bills, and the almost complete elim- 
jnation of bad debt losses. This is due 
not only to the general prosperity of 
the retail meat trade, but more particu- 
larly to the insistence of the packer on 
prompt collection. The surprising 
amount of payment by dealers of old 
daims previously considered hopeless 
demonstrates the ability of many cus- 
tomers to pay if they find it to their 
advantage to do so. This condition can 
be perpetuated if packers avoid previ- 
ous bad credit practices. There is no 
reason why this industry should finance 
all of its own operations and those of 
all its customers also. 


8.—The necessity of a customer serv- 
ice should be judged in the future by 
the willingness of the customer to pay 
for it, not by the apparent willingness 
of someone else to furnish it. The in- 
dustry should strive to offer all services 
which are needed badly enough so that 
a charge for them can be included in 
the price. Post-war competitive condi- 
tions probably will make it impossible 
to furnish gratis services for which 
dealers decline to pay, when some com- 
petitors are selling goods at the same 
price without furnishing the services. 


Post-War Promotion Effort 


Sound development of the packing 
business in the post-war era will re- 
quire aggressive and expanded sales 
promotion effort. The aftermath of 
war-time changes in production and 
distribution may call for special efforts 
to increase consumer demand, and thus 
avoid the dangers of curtailment of 
production which otherwise may result. 
The following possibilities suggest 
themselves: 

1—The products of the industry 
must be held up to their present high 
quality levels, and still further im- 
proved. Attention must be given not 
only to flavor and nutritional values, 
but also to convenience of handling and 
preparation. 


2.—To make their products more ac- 
ceptable to consumers, packers must be 
prepared to extend the processing by 
removing bone and other waste mate- 
rial, by some degree of precooking, by 
combination of several ingredients in 
the form of a ready-to-serve dish or 
meal, and by the packaging of goods 
for maximum ease in distribution and 
consumer storage. 


3.—The industry should capitalize to 


a greater extent on the distinctive ad- 
vantages of meats and other animal 
products, and not be forced into a posi- 
tion of combatting the advertising of 
competitive “foods through attempts to 
imitate their qualities. As an offset to 
perishability, meat has the advantage 
of freshness and flavor. Lard has a 
superior flavor and greater shortening 
power than its vegetable substitutes, 
and should be sold as lard, not as 
shortening. The fats attached to meat 
cuts are valuable sources of important 
nutritive elements, and should be sold 
to the public on that basis, instead of 
trimmed off for less valuable usage. 


4—If the peace-time demand for 
meat will not absorb the quantities pro- 
duced in recent periods, curtailment 
should be in the direction of eliminating 
from the class of edible products the 
lower grade trimmings and variety 
meat items of low nutritional value 
and limited taste appeal. It would be 
better for both the meat and livestock 
industry to supply consumers with more 
primal cuts and less low-grade sausage 
and canned meat items of dubious worth 
and attractiveness. Any moves of gov- 
ernment authorities in this direction 
should be welcomed rather than opposed 
by the industry. 


Capable of Better Operation 


The wartime experiences outlined 
above suggest some of the opportunities 
and responsibilities that lie before the 
industry in the post-war period. It is 
evident that the packing industry is 
capable of better operation than ever 
before. To make this possible the in- 
dustry needs more and better equip- 
ment, and a trained and cooperative 
labor organization. With these assets 
it should be possible to do a better job 
for meat consumers and livestock pro- 
ducers, to continue the industry’s con- 
tribution to full employment at good 
wages, and at the same time to lower 
the cost of the industry’s services. 

If this is to be accomplished, it will 
be necessary for the industry to avoid 
excessive and wasteful competition, in 
the form of needless distribution serv- 
ices, and to cultivate a maximum of 
efficiency and economy in plant opera- 
tions. Accomplishment of this task will 
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Flynn, assistant general 
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Stock Yards, Chicago; 
B. H. Heide, veteran 
head of the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposi- 
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also of the Chicago 
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Transit Co. 
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require the accumulation and retention 
of capital, obtained through the con- 
tinued earning of a substantial rate of 
return on the investment in the indus- 
try. The industry’s customary low mar- 
gin of profit on each dollar of sales will 
contribute a fair return, if volume and 
turnover can be continued at present 
rates. This is essential to progress and 
service. 


CHAIRMAN FOSTER: Thank you, 
Mr. Greer. I feel sure that the bulk of 
the representatives of the meat packing 
industry who come to Chicago once a 
year for these conferences, come with 
the idea of learning something from 
these meetings that they can take back 
to their respective packing plants and 
benefit by in a very large way. If you 
did not get anything out of this con- 
vention at all except what you might 
learn from an address like Mr. Greer’s, 
I think you will agree with me that it 
would be worthwhile to make this visit 
to Chicago. 


Mr. Greer has pointed out to us the 
importance of distribution. You have 
undoubtedly noted from your program 
that a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed on distribution with particular 
reference to the future of transporta- 
tion of meat and meat food products. 
Every packer in this room is interested 
in trucks and in the trucking industry. 
We are most fortunate in having as 
our speaker on this subject today, an 
eminent authority on this important 
means of transportation— Robert F., 
Black, president of the White Motor Co., 
who has been active in the trucking 
industry for many years. 


Mr. Black was born in the East, grad- 
uated from Princeton University and 
served as an officer in World War I. 
Immediately thereafter, he started mak- 
ing a name for himself as an authority 
in the trucking field. He was vice presi- 
dent of the Mack Truck Co. and later 
president of the Brockway-Indiana 
Truck Co. In 1935 be became president 
of the White Motor Co. 


Mr. Black is active in the trade asso- 
ciation of his own industry. He is cur- 
rently and has been for sometime chair- 
man of the motor truck division of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
He is speaking to us today on “The 
Motor Truck’s Role in Distribution.” 
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TRUCKS PACKERS BUY 
AFTER WAR WILL FIT 
NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 


OBERT F. BLACK: Your invitation 
to be here today recalled to my 


" mind a remark about your industry that 


was made to me 
many years ago. In 
fact, it was within 
a few months after 
the last war. I had 
been discussing the 
new trend toward 
trucks—as the suc- 
cessor of the horse 
and wagon—with a 
salesman here in 
Chicago who was 
having consider- 
able success selling 
trucks to your in- 
dustry. He summed 
up his impression 
of what you were 


R. F. BLACK 


, striving for—in the way of bettered dis- 


tribution facilities—with this remark: 


|. “The packers are building a distribu- 


tion system as efficient as the U. S. 


-. mails.” 


It took considerable vision to see our 
pioneering trucks as being helpful in 
attaining such a goal. In fact, not long 
before, Chicago and most of the Middle 
West had suffered a period of extremely 
heavy snow and sub-zero weather. All 


|| transportation was crippled, but the 


most hopelessly paralyzed of all were 
our embryonic motor trucks, substitut- 
ing for full-grown Clydesdales and 
Percherons on the streets of Chicago. 
The art of snow-removal had not pro- 
gressed far. 


i I remember that the newspapers car- 
ried large, jeering advertisements over 
the signature of the draft horse in- 
terests. They were illustrated with 
traffic scenes, showing motor trucks in- 
gloriously stalled in deep snow drifts 
while dependable horse-drawn drays 
passed proudly by. Their only difficulty, 
it seemed, was in getting around the 
stalled trucks. 

Some of these trucks bore the names 
of packers and some of them were 
shown stalled on the car tracks—thus 
compounding their negative contribu- 


tion to the orderly flow of the city’s 
traffic. 


Trucks Didn't Deliver 


There was nothing in that dismal 
week to remind us in the truck business 
of any kinship with the postal service. 


._ It certainly couldn’t be said of us or 


ours that: “Neither snow, nor rain, nor 
heat, nor gloom of nights stays these 
couriers from, the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds.” 


Looking back, it seems to me that we 


*’ should have been glad that there were 


only about 500,000 trucks in existence 
in the whole United States to embar- 
rass us. But I don’t recall that we were. 
We had considerably more confidence 
in the future of trucks than their per- 


formance just then justified, because 
the war had produced a number of im- 
portant engineering developments that 
we had heard about and we could see 
big improvements ahead. 

Still, no one, I am sure, foresaw that 
America’s scant half-million of pioneer- 
ing trucks after the last war would 
grow to five-million within the next 25 
years—to constitute a major new form 
of transport and effect profound 
changes in the distribution of many 
kinds of goods. 

To be specific to your industry, one 
need look only at a few comparative 
figures. As late as 1926, only 35,000 
motor trucks were accredited to the 
distribution of meat and packinghouse 
products. At the end of last year, a 
total of 113,470 trucks and truck trac- 
tors were owned by your industry. 

Expansion of livestock movement by 
highway has been even more pro- 
nounced. Department of Agriculture 
figures on the subject go back to the 
year 1916. Then trucks hauled only 2 
per cent of the total movement of live- 
stock and the hauls did not exceed 50 
miles. Last year, trucks transported 
two-thirds of all livestock tonnage, with 
hauls of 500 miles not infrequent. 


Availability has keynoted the motor 
transport service. If and when the 


farmer wants to take a few hogs te 
market or to a railhead, he puts them 
in his small truck. More frequently, he 
ships the livestock by the for-hire truck, ¢ 
Six out of every ten head brought to | 
market over the highway move in com. 
mon or contract carrier vehicles; two 
out of ten in the farmer’s own vehi 

and the remainder are transported 

the dealer who takes delivery of them 
at the farm. 


Thus, in this livestock movement, 
your industry keeps busy several hun. 
dred thousand trucks in addition to the — 
large numbers you own and operate — 
yourselves. But considering only your 
packer-owned vehicles, yours is one of 
the ten leading truck-using industries, 
Your requirements have helped shape 
the progress of motor truck design 
through the years. Particularly, be 
cause there is no industry whose auto- 
motive departments have worked more 
closely and intelligently with the engi- 
neering staffs of manufacturers to de- 
velop vehicles to meet their specific 
needs. 


Your industry’s complex distribution 
requirements have always provided one 
of the most interesting challenges which 
our vehicles have to meet. Distribution 
is such an important factor in your 
business because two-thirds of all the 





Candid Glimpses Between Meeting Sessions 


1—Joseph H. Wallingford, treasurer, 
Henry Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
and A. W. Goering, president, The Ideal 
Packing Co., Cincinnati. 

2.—J. H. Moninger, American Meat In- 
stitute; Jay C. Hormel, president, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., and T. H. 
Hocker of Hormel compare notes. 


3.—M. M. Piskur, chemist, research labora- 
tories, Swift & Company, and S. Voront- 
sov, Soviet Government Purchasing Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., discuss tech- 
nical problems. 


4.—C. M. Van Paris, president, Hammond 
Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich., and Ray 
A. Peters, vice president, Peters Sausage 
Co., Detroit. 

5.—Fred F. Geiss, canned meat consultant, 
War Food Administration, and Major 
P. C. Doss, chief of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, procurement, Quartermaster Corps. 
6.—Wm. Roegelein, president, Roegelein 
Provision Co., San Antonio, Tex., and 
C. R. Bergstrom, treasurer and general 
manager, Alamo Dressed Beef Co., San 
Antonio. 

7.—Thomas O. Jones, vice president, Peet 
Pkg. Co., Bay City, Mich., and R. Dewey 
Stearns, vice president and treasurer, 
Chesaning, Mich. 

8.—Sterling Hebbard, cattle buyer, Tovrea 
Pkg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Geo. H. Elliott, 
Geo. H. Elliott & Co., Chicago, and Earl 
E. Barnard, secretary-treasurer, Tovrea 
Pkg. Co. 

9.—E. E. Schwitzke, assistant secretary, 
Trunz Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., chats with 
Col. J. F. Vicat, recently back from the 
China-Burma-Indian war theater. 
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10.—A. J. McCrea, vice president and 
sales manager, and J. B. McCrea, jr. 
superintendent, The Ohio Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
11.—Walter Joyce Graham, vice president 
and general manager, Hammond Standish 
& Co., Detroit, and R. S. Cole, sales man- 
ager. 
12.—L. Hecht, national chain store repre 
sentative, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, and 
E. H. Holmes, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 
13.—W. Robertson, market specialist for 
Philadelphia Market Center, U. S. Army, 
and Walter E. Reineman, president, Freid 
& Reineman Pkg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
14.—I. J. Pire, president, Claire Mont 
Meat Products, Inc., Eau Claire, Wis., and 
W. F. Peters, president, Peters Meat Prod- 
ucts, Inc., St. Paul. 
15.—Martin Oslos, assistant manager, plan- 
ning department, and Carl G. Simon, mat 
ager planning department, Kingan & Co, 
Indianapolis. 
16.—Max Matthes, president, and N. H. 
Collins, sales manager, Wilmington Provi- 
sion Co., Wilmington, Del. 
17.—Elliott Balestier, Visking Corp., Chi- 
cago, and R. C. Smith, president, John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y- 
18.—Harry I. Hoffman, president, J. 5. 
Hoffman Co., Chicago, and Albert Luer, 
executive of Luer Pkg. Co., Los Angeles 
19.—Gilbert W. Rowe, The A. Rowe’s Son 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
20.—Sven Lund, vice president, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, with three Swift branch 
house provision men—F, R. Davis, V. A+ 
Wise and L. W. Collins. 
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meat is produced west of the Missis- 
sippi River and two-thirds of it is eaten 
east of the Mississippi River. Your 
loads are highly perishable. Your 
profits per pound are figured in split 
pennies. Your products have to be de- 
livered, on time-table schedules, from 
central plants to outlets that are, liter- 
ally, around the corner from every- 
where. So your distribution system 
must be dependable, economical, exten- 
sive and highly efficient. 

Since the “freeze” of new truck re- 
placements—two and a half years ago 
—your problems have naturally multi- 
plied. You have received practically no 
new trucks in that time and your old 
ones have had to work harder and 
longer hours to meet greatly increased 
military and civilian demands. At least 
half your trucks are facing their sixth 
winter. Your maintenance departments 
have been plagued by parts shortages, 
tire shortages, labor shortages and 
“ereen hands” among the available me- 
chanics, drivers and helpers. 


High Maintenance Efficiency 


In view of this situation—so long 
protracted—it is amazing that the total 
number of trucks your industry has 
registered today is so close to the peak 
registered in the last year before the 
war—1941. Percentage-wise, the loss is 
almost imperceptible. This is a tre- 
mendous tribute to your maintenance 
departments. It proves that long be- 
fore there was a dire need for extraor- 
dinary maintenance precautions, your 
trucks must have been getting the best 
of care as a matter of established rou- 
tine. 


The way in which your trucks have 
weathered this storm for nearly three 
years is, in my opinion, the best evi- 
dence of how well your automotive de- 
partments have applied their knowledge 
to the selection of proper types of 
trucks for specific jobs and to their 
proper maintenance later. I believe 


that it indicates, too, that your auto- 
motive departments have tremendous 
responsibilities and can function to your 
best advantages if they have authority 
commensurate with their responsibili- 
ties. 





AMI TOP MEN 
TALK IT OVER 








T. Henry Foster, chair- 
man of the board of the 
American Meat Insti- 
tute, and Wesley Hard- 
enbergh, president, 
snapped by the Provi- 
sioner camera as they 
engaged in earnest dis- 
cussion on details of the 
thirty- ninth annual 
meeting. Mr. Foster is 
also chairman of the 
board of John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 











First of all, they have stewardship 
over a tremendous investment in motor 
equipment of all kinds. In addition to 
some 113,000 trucks, there are many 
thousands of passenger cars in packer- 
owned automotive fleets. And because 
most of you have extensive maintenance 
facilities, you have an additional large 
investment in shops, stocks of replace- 
ment parts, and repair equipment. In 
motor trucks alone, your industry’s 
total investment is estimated to be, at 
least, $250,000,000. In normal times, 
when new trucks are available, your 
industry spends in the neighborhood of 
$40,000,000 a year for new trucks. In- 
vestments on this scale impose heavy 
responsibilities and call for a high order 
of administrative ability. I believe that 
I am making a constructive suggestion 
to you when I urge you to make sure 
that the men in your organization who 
are charged with the responsibility for 
your truck transportation have a rea- 
sonable voice in your policy-making 
with regard to this important phase of 
your business. 


Replacement a Big Item 


Now is an appropriate time to ap- 
praise your own policy in this regard 
because, for some time after commercial 
truck production is resumed, your rate 
of investment in replacement trucks 
will undoubtedly be substantially above 
that of a normal period. 


THREE MEN 
IN A HUDDLE 


These three popular 
conventioneers were in 
deep discussion when 
caught by the photog- 
rapher. They are, in the 
usual order, Claude 
Beall, in charge of saus- 
age department, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, R. 
F. Gray, vice president, 
packing division, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn., and J. C. 
Milton of the staff of 
the American Meat In- 
stitute. 


























































































Also, just as the last war was the 
cradle period of the first really practi- 
cal motor trucks, this war has pro. 
duced a number of important engineer- 


ing developments and _ innovations. 
Some are improvements of universal 
application to all types of truck service. 
Others are of special application to cer. 
tain types of service. It will require the 
discernment of experienced, practical 
operating men to decide what of these 
innovations are of value in particular 
cases. 


Few industries during this war have 
escaped being plagued by “artists’ con- 
ceptions” and Jules Verne accounts con- 
cerning how radically changed their 
products will be immediately after the 
war. I remember, for instance, reading 
about tasty T-bone steaks in dehydrated 
capsule size that the public will clamour 
for in preference to the old-fashioned 
article. But I don’t believe it. And you, 
no doubt, have seen colored pictures 
and highly colored descriptions—of the 
post-war motor trucks. Don’t you be- 
lieve them, either. You have not seen 
the specifications for any such radically 
different post-war truck for the simple 
reason that none has been written. 


More Power for Displacement 


In the first pre-war years, trucks will 
show very little change in appearance. 
There are, however, some worthwhile 
mechanical improvements on the way. 
We have learned how to develop more 
power per cubic inch of engine displace- 
ment. In military trucks this made pos- 
sible vehicles with power enough to 
negotiate rough cross-country terrain 
without unduly heavy power plants, 
which would have made the additional 
weight of adequate armor impossible. 
In commercial terms, this high horse 
power output per cubic inch of displace- 
ment means improved performance, 
naturally, and also much improved fuel 
economy. 


Better braking facilities, to comple- 
ment the increased power and increase 
the safety factor, are another by-prod- 
uct of military vehicle research which 
should come quickly. 

Because of the meat industry’s need 
for refrigerated and insulated bodies— 
both of which are heavier than ordinary 
types of bodies—you have a special in- 
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in the considerably increased 

Joads which the use of lighter alloys, 
poth in the chassis and the body, will 
make possible. Restricted payload has 
always been a major handicap in your 
jndustry—particularly in the case of 
refrigerated trucks—because of your 
small per-pound profit on dressed meats. 


There is no question but that there 
will be many other improvements—as 
they prove themselyes practicable and 
desirable in commercial use. Safety and 
operating economies will be furthered. 
Consumer demand, as usual will dictate 
the physical characteristics of the ve- 


hicles. 
Truck Conservation Has Paid 


I am convinced that, having learned 
during this period of wartime necessity, 
that all trucks have had more miles and 
years of service built into them than 
was ever got out, truck owners are 
never going back to pre-war standards 
of maintenance. The lessons learned in 
this regard during the war may well 
prove to be the most important single 
truck development to come out of this 
period. In our own case, I know that 
the conservation practices we put into 
effect to meet the threat of a serious 
wartime breakdown in truck transpor- 
tation will be continued in full force 
after the war because the experience 
has proved that there is good economic 
justification for treating trucks in that 
careful fashion. 


Despite all the care that has been 
exercised during the past two and a 
half years, the necessary replacement 
of worn-out vehicles will be a dominant 
factor in demand in the early years 
after the war. Discussion of truck pro- 
duction and registration potentialities 
with government agencies that have 
studied the subject, as well as informed 
keepers-of-the-records in industry; indi- 
cate that truck production will total 
600,000 vehicles in the first 12 months 
after cessation of hostilities with Ger- 
many, provided restrictions are lifted. 
In each of the following two years, the 
informed forecast is that a million ve- 
hicles will be produced. 

Surplus military trucks are another 
factor in the picture. These vehicles are 


NEWS OF THE DAY 


That’s what A. W. Gilliam, AMI, Wash- 

ington, D. C., and Howard C. Greer, vice 

President, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
seem to be discussing. 


not likely to find their way into high- 
way transportation service to any ap- 
preciable extent. It is impossible to see 
them as having application to any of 
your principal needs. They are more 
possibly adaptable to highway construc- 
tion, oil field operation, lumber, mining 
and other miscellaneous off-the-highway 
projects. Most of them have been built 
to withstand the strain of cross-country 
military operations—a role incompat- 
ible with commercial standards of de- 
sirable vehicle weight, satisfactory fuel 
economy and good performance at gov- 
erned engine speeds. In the new con- 
struction necessary to the rehabilitation 
of the liberated countries, they are ex- 
pected to play a helpful role and many 
of them will be kept abroad for that 
purpose. 

The increased use of motor transport 
service in the years after the war will 
depend on a great many unforeseeable 
factors. 


Much will depend on government atti- 
tude. If that attitude is to foster the 
development of the best there is in all 
the transportation agencies we have— 
with the competitive incentive as the 
pace-setter—motor transport use can be 
expected to develop more rapidly than 
before the war. 


There is considerable evidence to sub- 
stantiate the contention that motor 
transport’s full potentialities were not 
realized in the past 20 years due, in 
part, to prejudices and, to some extent, 
to the lack of understanding of its ap- 
plication to use (1) as a tool of busi- 
ness and agriculture; (2) as a separate 
and distinct transportation agency per- 
formed by independent carrier enter- 
prises and (3) as an instrument avail- 
able to railroads for effecting operating 
economies and streamlining short-haul 
merchandise service. 


The railroads are the principal trans- 
portation agency of this country. They 
will occupy that position for many 
years to come, if not as long as time. 
They have carried the brunt of the 
traffic under the trying conditions of 
war and have earned the thanks of the 
American public. 


They have numerous plans for im- 
proving service in the post-war years. 
These plans are important because of 
the importance of healthy railroad sys- 
tems to the economy. I do not presume 
to diagnose and prescribe the medicine 
that will make the railroad plant a 
permanently healthy institution. My 
specialty is in another transportation 
field. But as a member of an industry 
that is one of the largest shippers by 
railroads in the country, I am aware of 
how vital their services are—and how 
important it is that they be continued 
in a healthy state. 


It seems to me that much of value 
could be accomplished now—in what 
might be called the formative period of 
our post-war course—if leaders in in- 
dustry and transportation were to sit 
down in group discussions and take a 
realistic attitude on how to achieve a 
better shipper-carrier relationship in 
the public interest. 
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A BUSY DAY AHEAD 


All set for the doings of the day are Wil- 

liam F. Schluderberg, president, The Wm. 

Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 

and W. R. Sinclair, president, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis. 


Typical of the unrealistic attitude 
which has harassed motor transport de- 
velopment for more than 15 years is the 
controversy that has centered around 
vehicle size and weight limitations. The 
companies which many of you gentle- 
men here represent operate in all 48 
states. I think it may be news, to you, 
that you do not own a single truck that 
can be legally operated in all of these 
48 sovereignties. In other words, be- 
cause of the lack of uniformity in size, 
weight and other restrictions, it is im- 
possible for a truck manufacturer to 
build a vehicle that can legally operate 
in all parts of the country. 


This situation, of course, presents 
many problems to the truck manufac- 
turer. But, more important, it has an 
adverse effect on the distribution cost 
of all transported goods. Many of these 
state restrictions have no basis in the 
capacity of the roads and bridges tra- 
versed. In other words, they were con- 
cocted from political formula rather 
than engineering criteria. 


Restrictions Were Standardized 


When the war began, the states’ gov- 
ernors were called to Washington to J 
eliminate artificial trade barriers be- 
cause they would be a serious impedi- 
ment to the war effort. As a result, a J 
number of states, through emergency 
powers granted their governors, liberal- } 
ized their size and weight limitations to | 
meet standards recommended by the 
Public Roads Administration. If this | 
realistic approach has been of value to } 
the war production effort, it will be of 
value to high production and employ- § 
ment in peacetime. 


When V-Day comes—as certainly as 
D-Day did—transportation will be at 
the crossroads of a new era. Shall we § 
permit it to go down the road that leads 
to more and more regulation and arti- 
ficial restraints? Or, shall we take the 
road leading to better service at reason- 
able, but compensatory rates under the 
stewardship of private management 
with a minimum of government con- 
trol? These are questions we can better # 
begin to answer now than in the midst 
of the confusion that is bound to ac- 
company a sudden reconversion to a § 
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peacetime type of national economy. 

The responsibility for the choice of 
the road to be followed rests with the 
shipping public, the competing trans- 
portation agencies and the hundreds of 
thousands of persons who have invest- 
ments in those agencies. 


Insofar as truck transportation is 
concerned, there is no question but that 
it is bound to increase in use beyond 
what was reached before the war. This 
applies equally to the for-hire and pri- 
vate owner fields. Many leading pre- 
war truck-using industries have plans 
for post-war developments that will re- 
quire great numbers of trucks—and 
some of types that have never yet been 
built. 


Trucks. for Frozen Meats 


Your own industry offers an interest- 
ing illustration of this in the indicated 
growth of the frozen meats field after 
the war. Refrigerated trucks of a new 
and more efficient type will be needed 
and will be forthcoming—because it is 
characteristic of the motor truck that 
new developments grow out of the needs 
of its users. Not for long is the truck 
user forced to adapt his need to the ve- 
hicle; but rather, the vehicle is adapted 
to his need. This extreme flexibility, in- 
herent in the motor truck, is the prin- 
cipal reason for its necessity to so many 
types of business. 


After the war, the truck industry is 
looking forward to the opportunity of 
providing a great many jobs for return- 
ing service men—many of whom left 
for the war with little or no technical 
training, but who will return highly 
trained in the operation and mainte- 
nance of motor vehicles. 

Thousands of trucks have been roll- 
ing our military forces to victory on 
fronts all over the world—becoming 
more and more important as supply 
lines lengthen. The Russians recently 
announced that 82 per cent of all their 
supplies were reaching their fighting 
fronts by motor truck. Our own propor- 
tion in the western sweep has not been 
officially estimated, but we know that 
rail facilities were systematically de- 
molished whenever possible by the re- 
treating Germans and in view of the 
speed of our advance, trucks must be 
bearing the bulk of our supplies. 

The men behind the wheel of these 
military trucks, and the men repairing 
them, will return with new ideas on 
operation and maintenance which will 
stimulate further improvements in 
motor transport. 


My invitation here today contained 
specific instructions to present the 
motor truck point of view. I have felt, 
’ therefore, that you expected me to con- 
fine my remarks to that form of trans- 
portation—particularly, since the rail- 
roads and the airlines have such able 
spokesmen in Mr. Jeffers and Mr. 
Blount. However, I am, personally, 


very much opposed to a narrow point 
of view on transportation media. If 
| nothing else has, the war, certainly, 

has shown that we need all our forms 
_ of transport. Transportation, after all, 





EXCHANGING VIEWS 


The Drake lobby was a popular spot. Here 
we have (top) Frank P. Firer, superin- 
tendent, and Albert Lewis, vice president 
and general manager, Deerfoot Farms Co., 
Southborough, Mass., in animated discus- 
sion. (Bottom): H. B. Huntington, presi- 
dent, Scioto Provision Co., Newark, O., 
and E. A. Schmidt, president and general 
manager, Schmidt Provision Co., Toledo. 


is simply the necessary concomitant 
production. You can’t have a lot of one 
without a lot of the other. 


Right now, there are many laws on 
statute books that relate to motor trans- 
port in the days when trucks replaced 
horse-drawn vehicles. The full benefi- 
cial use of all our transportation facili- 
ties can be reached only if the develop- 
ments are free from the shackles of 
burdensome restraint and out-moded 
thinking. 

Efforts are being made in some quar- 
ters for the adoption in the future of a 
drawing board plan that would inte- 
grate all forms of transportation into a 
control under a prescribed few trans- 
portation agencies. Such a step would 
not only place the transportation sys- 
tems closer to government operation, 
but it would considerably nullify the 
competitive incentive that has sparked 
the transportation development which 
has taken place in the past 20 years. 


English Trucking Crippled 


Experience in England at the start of 
this war when she was frantically look- 
ing for more sorely needed highway 
transportation facilities, is an example. 
Development of this newer form of 
transportation did not take place at the 
pace it did here. This was largely be- 
cause a government prescription of a 
static nature minimized competition. In 
other words, what worked yesterday, or 
is sufficient today, can be totally inade- 
quate tomorrow. In the light of Eng- 





land’s experience in the war, it will be 
most interesting to observe the trend of 
its transportation policies after the war 

But while that is a case in poj 
do not have to go outside thie coma 
to realize that at no time has there been 
a surplus of transportation facilities 
where industry and agriculture have 
been going at a normal pace. We know 
that we have not had too much trans- 
portation during the war. 


No Transportation Surplus 


Just as the railroad plant is Vital to 
our economy, so is’ motor transport, 
There is a place for the railroad opers. 
tions of its trucks and those of inde. 
pendent carriers in a coordinated pick. 
up and delivery service. There is a 
place for the independent common and 
a contract carrier by highway, and 
there is a place for the truck that js 
owned and operated by industry and 
agriculture. 


By and large, the bulk of the pri- 
vately operated trucks are not in com- 
petition with the carriers. But the pri- 
vate truck traffic that is in competition 
exists because it enables the shipper to 
provide a service that fits in with his 
way of serving the public. Certainly, 
this is particularly true in the meat in- 
dustry with its complex and highly de- 
veloped distribution system. The fact 
that the truck is available to the ship- 
per to use as an adjunct to his busi- 
ness establishes a spur to the common 
carrier—whether highway, rail, water 
or air—to improve his service, and 
maintain rates at a reasonable level, 

A complicated subject such as trans- 
portation in all its ramifications can be 
discussed only in a general way, as I 
have tried to do here today in the time 
available. I have tried to look at motor 
transportation objectively and not bore 
you with our troubles—which have to 
do, chiefly, with complicated subjects, 
such as discriminatory taxes, restrictive 
legislation and a public attitude that is 
apathetic to our problems if not antag- 
onistic in all cases. Public sentiment 
has undoubtedly improved during these 
war years—chiefly because of a more 
general realization of motor transport’s 
importance—and this will have a tend- 
ency to bring about fairer legislative 
treatment in the future. 

In closing, I would like to remind you 
of something we all know—but few 
stop to realize—that no product of 
farm, or mill, or mine, or forest, or 
packing plant has value until it is 
transported from its point of origin to 
its point of ultimate use. The more 
efficiently it is transported, the more 
both the consumer and the producer 
stand to benefit. Motor transport has 
found its important niche in our over- 
all transportation economy by being 
adaptable to so many steps along this 
route from producer to consumer. 

After the war is won, trucks will con- 
tinue to perform these vital functions. 
And new uses for them will grow out 
of new needs, just as they have in the 
past. It is the opportunity to perform 
these old and new services, alongside 
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sources of all our other forms 
Deeepert—rail, water and air—that 
the truck industry looks forward to as 
its natural role in the expanded pro- 
duction economy that is hoped for in the 
peacetime days ahead. In this, we be- 
lieve, lie our chief responsibilities to in- 
dustry, the public and the nation. 

CHAIRMAN FOSTER: Thank you, 
Mr. Black. I am sure we all agree the 
packing industry needs and must use 
all types of transportation—even water- 
porne. We are fortunate in that repre- 
sentatives of truck, air and rail trans- 
portation will speak to us at this con- 
vention. 

Tomorrow night at the dinner we are 
going to hear from the president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, who is going 
to present the railroad’s point of view. 

We are now fortunate in listening to 
J. Prescott Blount, manager of perish- 
able traffic, United Air Lines. 

We do not know what air transporta- 
tion of meat and meat products may 
mean to this industry in coming years, 
but noting the giant strides that this 
young industry has made, we felt it 
imperative to have a speaker from the 
air transportation industry on our pro- 
gram. We are fortunate in having with 
us one of the outstanding men in this 
field. 

Mr. Blount has been a student of the 
transportation of perishable commodi- 
ties since his graduation from Cornell 
University where he majored in agri- 
cultural economics and marketing. Much 
of his experience was gained in the 
railroad industry. He joined the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads as an 
engineer doing research on containers 
and loading methods for perishable com- 
modities, and worked on other phases 
relating to the transportation of perish- 
ables. In 1938 he organized the Southern 
Box and Crate Association, a trade asso- 
ciation of manufacturers of fruit and 
vegetable containers. 

Mr. Blount will address us on “Possi- 
bilities of Transporting Perishables by 
Air.” I give you Mr. Blount. 


AIR TRANSPORT FOR 
MEAT A POSSIBILITY 
IF COST CAN BE CUT 


PRESCOTT BLOUNT: It is cer- 
J. tainly a privilege to be here and 
United Air Lines appreciates the invi- 
tation. As a matter of fact, having lis- 
tened to three such excellent addresses, 
I feel a little em- 
barrassed that I 
didn’t work some 
of the more glam- 
orous features of 
postwar air trans- 
portation into the 
talk I have pre- 
pared. 


Perhaps I should 
have talked about 
400-passenger air- 
planes and such 
things, but I have 
limited myself to 
a discussion of the 
economic phases, 
as I see them, of 
the future for transporting by air 
perishable commodities. 


As an introduction to the subject let 
me ask you to consider why it is that 
inanimate things like mail, repair parts, 
fresh fruit or meat, will justify the sub- 
stantially higher transportation costs 
for the sake of speed. Following this, I 
want to briefly discuss the postwar air 
cargo market, and then mention just a 
few ways in which it may benefit the 
meat industry. 

First, let’s consider mail, which after 
ali is the commodity that in large part 





J. P. BLOUNT 


DOING A LITTLE RESEARCH ON 
FOOD 


The AMI scientific research committee met 

in Parlor M-8 on Tuesday during the 

convention for luncheon. The members 

appear. ready to do a job on some food 
at the moment. 
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accounted for the formation and de- 
velopment of our domestic air trans- 
port network, and helped create the 
highest standard of air service enjoyed 
by any nation in the world. Mail has 
always sought and utilized the fastest 
practical transportation service. It took 
to the air in 1918. Today about two- 
thirds of all mail moving distances 
greater than 600 miles, travels by air in 
constantly increasing volume, and at a 
premium of almost three times the sur- 
face rate. The reason is obvious. Time 
is money. Whether the stamp you put 
on a letter costs 8c or 3c may be of 
little moment if time is a consideration. | 
By the same token, it is confidently ex- 
pected that shippers of small parcels, 
many located on rural country routes, 
will one day soon have air parcel post 
to serve them, when the value of time 
exceeds the additional expense. 


Normal Air-Borne Commodities 


Next, let’s examine the articles which 
normally move by air express. Not war 
priority traffic, but the things for which 
even before the war, the saving in time 
was so important that a rate approxi- 3 
mately seven times rail express was | 
paid. First on the list are repair parts, |] 
which because of some emergency would | 
have moved by the fastest means almost ff 
regardless of cost. After this we have | 
style merchandise, news periodicals, 
transcriptions and flowers, etc. In most 
cases, the cost of transportation is a 
secondary factor. i 

But what of the future? If this were 
the whole story, there would be little % 
point in my being with you today. Air ¥ 
transportation has indeed a bright fu- | 
ture if it is to handle the large in- 
crease in passenger traffic predicted, J 
when we get those new planes; a bright || 
future when we handle all long-haul § 
first class mail; a bright future when J 
we handle the greatly expanded volume 
of air express which will accompany | 
lower rates; and finally, the subject of § 
greatest interest to me personally, a 
bright future when we handle a fabu- 
lous tonnage of perishable air freight. 
This is the subject of my talk here } 
today—‘“Possibilities for Transporting 7 
Perishables By Air.” First, what are | 
perishables ? y 


Generally speaking, perishables are 
those commodities which are subject to 
damage from heat or cold. There can be 
no doubt but that the important volume 
of flowers moving by air prior to the! 
war is only a drop in the bucket com- | 
pared with what we will see in the | 
years immediately ahead. Our investi- } 
gation into this field of business indi- # 
cates a probable important change in 
the geography of the industry brought J 
about entirely as a result of the avail- 
ability of this new transportation # 
medium. { 


Flowers from Fields 


The big metropolitan markets of the 
east have always provided a demand 
for what most of us might consider 
luxuries. During the winter in New York # 
in the days before the refrigerator car, |) 
fresh vegetables were considered a lux-}j 





fill this demand. Then came the refrig- 
erator car in 1888 and a tremendous 
development of the vegetable industry 
followed in Florida, California and 
finally Texas. Vegetables no longer 
were a luxury, and flowers instead of 
vegetables were grown in those same 
greenhouses. Spokesmen in the flower 
industry predict that in “The Age of 
Flight,” their future supplies will come 
from the south and from the Pacific 
Coast; regions where flowers grow 
cheapest and best. They will be flown 
overnight to all major markets. Tulips 
will fly in from Holland and Easter 
Lillies from the West Indies. 


What will happen to those green- 
houses that once produced vegetables 
and then changed to flowers? Perhaps 
they will produce penicillin, or with 
some conversion, — mushrooms. Busi- 
ness is constantly adjusting itself to 
new trends. One big flower shipper tells 
me that several months ago he advised 
his growers to double their acreage so 
that this winter and next spring they 
could handle the demand anticipated as 
a result of the probable return to the 
airlines of a lot more ex-army trans- 
port planes. This is a very interesting 
case of advance planning. 

Let’s leave the flower industry and 
turn to another potential field for per- 
ishable air freight that in my opinion 
will, within ten years, exceed all other 
producers of air cargo. I refer to fresh 
fruits, melons, berries and vegetables. 


For some time we have been con- 
vinced this would prove immensely im- 
portant, especially to air carriers situ- 
ated geographically, so they could de- 
velop year-around tonnage, loading at 
origin and unloading the same plane at 
principal markets. While there is actu- 
ally an immense potential volume in 
this field, it is recognized that very low 
rates will be necessary in order to move 
any important part of it. 


Study Problems Involved 


After making a considerable study 
of the problems involved in accurately 
estimating our potential volume of 
fresh fruit and vegetable traffic, as well 
as studying the packaging and market- 
ing problems to be overcome, we de- 
cided to join with Wayne University of 
Detroit, and the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. in a joint survey. United 
Air Lines is to procure and transport 
each of the commodities to be studied. 
Wayne University, with its Home Eco- 
nomics Department and laboratory fa- 
cilities, is to study quality and nutri- 
tional values, conduct taste panel work 
on comparison between airborne versus 
surface borne commodities selected for 
study, and interpret results. A. and P. 
is to provide the vital machinery which 
will measure consumer demand, by ac- 
tual market tests in selected stores in 
our various leading metropolitan cen- 
ters. We feel that only by such a com- 
plete study can we obtain the practical 
answers to ‘the questions of which com- 
_ modities will find their way into the air; 
+ what premium the consumer is willing 
> to pay; and how to solve the difficult 
problems of selecting proper packages 
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Families and Friends at the Convention 


1.—Brightening up this group is Mrs. Emil 
A. Schmidt, shown here with (I. to r.) 
R. G. Thomas, vice president, Lima Pkg. 
Co., Lima, O.; Emil A. Schmidt, president, 
The Schmidt Provision Co., Toledo, and 
J. W. Arnold, vice president of same con- 
cern. 

2.—Mr and Mrs. Max Loewenstein. Hus- 
band Max is vice president of S. Loewen- 
stein & Son, Detroit, Mich. 

3.—H. P. Dugdale, Dugdale Pkg. Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., pictured with Mrs. Dugdale. 
4.—The Osmans smile for the cameraman: 
H. L. Osman, director, department of 
purchasing practice, American Meat Insti- 
tute, and Mrs. Osman. 

5.—Mrs. J. C. Mellon and husband Joe 
Mellon, French Oil Mill Mchy. Co., Piqua, 
Ohio. 

6.—Enjoying themselves are Mrs. Irene 
Dupps and her son, John A. Dupps, presi- 
dent, John J. Dupps Co., Cincinnati. 
7.—Mr. and Mrs. William Farley. Bill is 
manager of Farley Quality Sausage, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

8—The Pfaltzgrafs: G. E. Pfaltzgraf, 
president and treasurer, C. J. Bowers, Inc., 
Marshallville, Ohio; Mrs. G. E. Pfaltzgraf; 
Mrs. L. B. Pfaltzgraf and L. B. Pfaltzgraf, 
Bowers vice president and general manager. 
9.—N. L. Hofmann, treasurer, Hofmann 
Pkg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. Hof- 
mann. 

10.—Here we find W. Louis Balentine, 
president and general manager, Balentine 
Pkg. Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C.; Mrs. W. 
Louis Balentine; Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Beman, Chicago; W. H. Balentine, jr., 
general superintendent, Balentine Pkg. Co., 


and Mrs. W. H. Balentine, jr. 


11.—B. Paul Thompson, vice president 
general manager, Banfield Pkg. Co., Tule 
Okla., at luncheon with Mrs. 
and Mrs. R. C. Banfield. 2 
12.—In this “Mr. and Mrs.” view are De 
Neel, president, Seitz Pkg. Co., St. Je 
Ma., and Mrs. Neal. by 
13.—Dick Holman, Holman & Leitch, R 
Worth, Tex.; Mrs. Robert Minton, Blue 
Bonnet Pkg. Co., same city, and Jack Ww. 
Hester of Leonard’s, another Ft, Worth 
resident. 

14.—Hardly had they arrived before the 
Provisioner photographer snapped this pic. 
ture of William Greenhouse, Renee Phe 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. Greenhe 
15.—A. F. Faris, manager, Davis Pkg. 
Boise, Idaho, and Mrs. Faris show 
Mary Faris the convention. It was the 
AMI gathering Miss Faris has atter 
16.—Carl Warkocz, superintendent, Qs 
wald & Hess Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
himself in charming company. With him 
are Mrs. Warkocz (left) and Mrs. George 
A. Hess. 

17.—Alphonse Albert, secretary, Albert 
Packing Co., Washington, Pa.; Mrs, Mary 
Delfrate, Delfrate Pkg. Co., Slovan, Pa; 
Miss Margaret Nicola, of the same com 
cern, and George Albert, president, Albert 
Pkg. Co., appear to be going somewhere, 
18.—You’re right; WPB holds the “edge” 
As proof, here’s a picture of Harvey 
Edge, chief, food machinery section, im 
dustrial equipment branch, WPB, and Mra 
Edge, who attended AMI conclave. 
19.—In this trio are G. L. Childress, gen 
eral manager, Houston Pkg. Co., Houston, 
Tex.; Mrs. E. T. Clair, and Ed Clair, prege 
dent, Republic Food Products Co., Chicago, 





to protect and merchandise the riper, 
more fragile and more costly fruits, 
vegetables, melons and berries which 
we expect will become a part of the 
diet of lovers of good food, tomorrow. 


It is not too early to give a prelim- 
inary estimate of the types of fruits 
and vegetables we expect to see on 
tomorrow’s airways. First, we will see 
an interesting assortment of things that 
will either be entirely new to our east- 
ern markets, such as nectarberries and 
Queen Anne cherries from our North- 
west, and ripe papayas and natal plums 
from Southern California; or things 
that are entirely out of season, such as 
California strawberries, during the fall 
months, and field-ripened tomatoes in 
mid-winter. These things represent en- 
tirely new traffic. 


Second, we expect to develop some 
most interesting data on the specific 
benefits in vine or tree-ripe quality 
versus “commercial” quality of such 
items as peaches, nectarines, tomatoes 
and fresh figs. By carefully controlled 
experimental rail and air shipments of 
comparable samples to be tested in the 
laboratory and tasted by a competent 
jury, Wayne University should give us 
some -excellent data to pass along to 
the prospective customer. 

Third, we have commodities such as 


spinach, and perhaps peas, cauliflower, 
asparagus and ‘sweet corn, the original 
weight of which, if prepared at origin 
for final consumption by trimming, 
shelling, husking, etc. can be reduced 
by perhaps half. At the same time it 
will make possible the saving of pre 
cious minutes of kitchen preparation by 
busy housewives. 

These last two classifications, while 
not putting a completely new product 
on the market, do dress up staple items 
in new ways, making them worth the 
additional cost of air transportation 
the purchaser in whose hands, after all, 
lies the ultimate success or failure 
of any selling enterprise. 

Now I have taken quite a bit of time 
in reviewing what we hope to do with 
fresh fruits and vegetables. You folks 
are naturally interested in meat. I think 
if we examine the general principles 
just discussed for products of the soil, 
we will find they also apply to meat. 

Of course, there are a few notable 
differences between the two. The meat 
packing industry is an immense busi- 
ness, but, in comparison with the fruit 
and vegetable industry, is in the 
of a very few operators. You are 
financed, well-equipped with resé 
kitchens and most of you are far b 
able to experiment with new marketi 


i 
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methods and new products than is the 
average shipper of fruits and vege- 
tables. However, through your size you 
have already worked out by far the 
most efficient and economical methods 
of handling, storage and transportation 
enjoyed by any part of the food indus- 
try today. Your methods of distribution 
appear to me to be practically bullet- 
proof, and I have been absolutely 
amazed at the efficiency and economy 
with which you carry on your opera- 
tions. It presents, at first glance, a dis- 
couraging market for a young, and at 
present, under-equipped and expensive 
means of transportation. 


I have briefly reviewed for you the 
anticipated development of fresh fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, and I might well 
have added sea food as potential air 
freight. We can be sure of one thing. 
Just as you found you could improve 
efficiency and economy through volume 
business, enabling you to own your own 
fleets of refrigerator cars, so the air 
industry can be counted on to improve 
its efficiency and lower its rates with 
the development of traffic volume and 
refinement of equipment. 


One Authority's View 


At this point I want to quote a few 
lines of a speech presented by the chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, L. 
Welch Pogue, delivered about a year 
ago at Oklahoma City, “We know also 
that there are being developed exclusive 
air cargo planes, devoid of the require- 
ments of passenger planes, designed 
wholly for the business of hauling 
cargo, and we know that the cost for 
the operation of those planes is going 
to be less than that of present planes. 
If air transportation today can develop 
nearly 30,000,000,000 pound-miles of 
express at a rate of 80c a ton-mile, 
I believe it is clear that a rate of 30, 
then 20, then possibly 15¢ a ton-mile 
will develop air cargo to a point where 
the most sanguine enthusiast for air 
transportation will take pride in de- 
scribing its volume in terms of ton- 
miles.” 


He goes on to say, “I should not be 
surprised if at some time in the future 
the revenue received by the air carriers 
from the carriage of cargo were to ex- 
ceed the combined revenue now paid 
by passengers and mail. This develop- 
ment will take place as a result of the 
operation of fundamental economic 
principles. Services which make money 
have a habit of becoming popular. 
Transportation which creates new mar- 
kets, and stimulate old markets to 
new activity will grow despite all ef- 
forts which might be made to restrain 
it. Air cargo will make these contri- 
butions.” 


Mr. Pogue made those remarks a lit- 
tle over a year ago, and believe me, he 
is proving himself a wise prophet. Al- 
ready, industry and transportation blue- 
prints for post-war expansion are fol- 
lowing the pattern. 


On the subject of equipment, some 
of you may be interested to know that 
our present DC-3 transport planes have 
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SCENES AT BOARD OF DIRECTORS LUNCHEON 


Reviewing wartime meat industry developments, members of the Institute board of direc- 
tors gathered for their customary luncheon discussion following Wednesday session. 


a capacity of about 1,200 cubic feet. 
They can carry a load of from 5,500 
to 7,000 Ibs. under civil air regulations. 
This means an average of about 5 lbs. 
per cubic foot. A refrigerator meat car 
has a capacity of about 1,600 cubic ft., 
and carries a load of about 21,000 lbs. 
This gives a weight of 13 lbs., assum- 
ing the full space was occupied, per 
cubic foot. I might say here the DC-4, 
which is the four-engined transport al- 
ready ordered in large number by the 
airline today for return to us or deliv- 
ery to us at the earliest possible time, 
will have a capacity of close to 30,000 
cu. ft. or about twice the refrigerator 
ear, and will carry approximately 18,- 
000 lbs. 


As the average cargo handled runs 
in the neighborhood of 13 lbs. per cu. 
ft., you can see that thus far bulkiness 
has not been a problem with us. The 


tendency is to reach the maximum 
weight limit long before all the space 
is utilized. Indications are that as the 
rate goes down, the density of cargo 
will increase, still further diminishing 
any problem we would have had in pro- 
viding adequate space for normal loads 
of air freight. 

Many air cargo operators are think- 
ing in terms of a post-war plane which 
will conveniently handle 10-ton pay 
loads. We feel there will be an economic 
limit rather than any engineering limit 
to the size of future planes. The con- 
venience of industry in determining size 
of trade units, as it has done in the 
case of rail car lots, will in my opinion 
be the factor most responsible for fix- 
ing the maximum size of future air 
freighters. 

In making a summary or conclusion 
of my thoughts on “Possibilities for 
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ing Perishables by Air,” I 
say that if I were to look at this 
only through the cold eye of a 
manager, I confess I would be 
much afraid that your vast meat 
industry would find almost no use what- 
ever for airfreight. Even assuming a 
war rate of 10c per ton-mile, which 
incidentally is lower than appears fea- 
sible in the near future, you would be 
paying over five times as much as you 
now pay for carlot refrigerated freight. 
And to make matters more difficult for 
the air transport outlook, I understand 
the meat business is highly competi- 
tive, with relatively low markups, and 
sometimes profit depends entirely on 
economy and efficiency of distribution. 
So again, how can we sell you a vastly 
more expensive transportation service 
when you must watch costs closely? 


Savings Appear Insufficient 


Right now I want to say that I’ve 
carefully considered savings that can 
be gained through use of air, and have 
found them insufficient to equalize the 
difference between air and surface costs. 
I've considered the possibility of sav- 
ing perhaps 3c or more per pound 
through slaughtering kosher beef in 
Chicago, and flying it to the big New 
York market. There is also the matter 
of savings on shrinkage, and probable 
elimination of refrigeration, to put on 
the credit side of the ledger for air. In 
addition to these, there are other less 
tangible factors such as reduction in 
inventory costs, more flexible servicing 
of small markets, and possible improve- 
ment in quality of spring lamb and 
fresh pork through careful handling 
and fast air service. All told, I can’t 
see where, counting up all the savings, 
an air rate of over 8c per ton-mile 
would be attractive; and even that 
would be of interest to only a small 
fraction of the meat business. 


Now what can we hope to offer at 
early post-war rates of two or three 
times that level? Nothing? Well, I 
wouldn’t say that. Years ago bush op- 
erators flew meat in Alaska for a rate 
of $1.00 a lb. Just prior to the war 
some airlines were hauling regular ship- 
ments of extra fancy trimmed steaks by 
air express, to certain famous west 
coast steak houses. The rate amounted 
to about 75c a pound. During the war, 
one of our cargo men happened to be 
aboard one of United’s transports which 
had been converted to war duty with 
the Air Transport Command, and he 
tells me of flying the first plane load of 
beef from Ft. St. John, Canada, to Ft. 
Nelson in the Yukon Territory of 
Alaska. This inaugurated regular air 
service for plane loads of from 7,000 
to 7,400 lbs. of beef, all in quarters. 
And now I want to tell you the latest 
development. 


Just last night, we flew a substantial 
shipment of the finest Chicago beef to 
our Own commissaries on the west coast. 
We contemplate regular shipments, 
which will grow in size as our busi- 
hess grows. This is one of our first 
steps in further improving a dining 
Service which already is said to be the 


THE BUYERS GO INTO A HUDDLE 


Under the direction of Harry Osman, head of the Institute department on purchasing 
practices, this group of purchasing agents assembled on final day of meeting to exchange 
useful buying information. 


finest of its kind in the world today. 
Suppose it does cost us more money? 
Think of the advertising and good will 
benefit. Who can say that many an en- 
terprising hotel or restaurant may not 
do the same thing as soon as they are 
assured regular service? They did it 
at 80c a ton-mile. I feel certain in my 
own mind that in these days of innova- 
tion, of new sensation, and multiplied 
effort to court the buyer’s favor which 
lie ahead, we will see a lot of this thing 
being done especially at drastically re- 
duced air rates. 


How Adapt Air to Meat? 


It seems to me now that granted there 
is a place in the meat industry sun for 
air transportation, we should give seri- 
ous consideration to how it may best be 
adapted to your needs. I’ll cite you 
some recent observations. 

As a part of the first full plane load 
of perishable food to be flown by any 
of our domestic airlines, United took on 
a small shipment of fancy, trimmed and 
packaged steaks at Omaha for display 
with the rest of the perishable cargo at 
the Waldorf Astoria in New York on 
August 24. Those steaks made a real 
hit, and I don’t think it was all on ac- 
count of rationing either. The idea of 
trimming the meat and dressing it up 
in a fancy package, representative of 
its fancy quality, has a definite appeal 
to a great many people. I might say 
that two shipments of fancy chicken 
also attracted a lot of attention. One 
shipment, also taken on at Omaha, was 
a box of fancy cut up, and fully oven- 
prepared young frying chickens. The 
housewife will think of two things when 
she sees fancy packaged meat prepared 
in this manner. First, she will be im- 
pressed by the assurance of high qual- 
ity. Second, she will be impressed by 
the time such preparation will save in 
her not inconsiderable problems of suc- 
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cessfully running a modern household. 


I’m sure you must have given consid- 
erable thought to these future cus- 
tomers of yours. I don’t need to tell 
you that several millions of them will 
be young men and women, fed up on 
army food, and anxious to try all the 
new thrills to be had in setting up 
housekeeping. You’d be surprised how 
little most of us know about meat. Even 
some of the older heads can’t tell a 
really good steak from a poor one until 
they cut into it at the table. Just con- 
sider the educational opportunities that 
exist in cutting and trimming high qual- 
ity meat in your plants and seeing that 
at least a part of every meat store’s 
display carries a sample, so this inex- 
perienced hoard of new customers will 
have a guide to go by in detecting 
the difference in meat quality. I can 
foresee the result of such a program 
might be to increase the demand and 
price for prime and choice grades far 
more than we find today. 


Trend Toward Pre-Preparation 


In my opinion, we will see a greatly 
increased trend toward pre-cutting, 
trimming and packaging of many choice 
meat items. During a recent visit in 
Yakima, Wash., one man told me he 
had visions of capitalizing on the un- 
surpassed quality of the spring lambs 
they raise out there. By selecting the 
choicest quality, and doing a first class 
merchandising job by packing in trade- 
marked cellophane or pliofilm, he feels 
he can increase the spread over his 
already top market prices. Now it’s this 
vision, this search for ways of winning 
a larger share of the consumers’ dollar, 
that is going to team up with air- 
freight. I visited a large packer in the 
Middle West sometime ago, and saw 
one of the cleanest and most interesting 
operations I think could be found any- 
where in the country. This packer had 
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plans for shipping the finest cuts of 
deboned pork, and pork tenderloin to the 
West coast. I can see at the same time, 
lamb chops wrapped in pliofilm, and 
packed in display cartons, being bought 
by the owner of many a war-stimulated 
appetite and pocketbook, who will de- 
mand the best money can buy. 

Without doubt some _ enterprising 
firms will find a greatly widened mar- 
ket for high quality specialty items, 
such as calves liver, brains, sweet 
breads, and fancy sausage. Many small 
towns and cities have difficulty in get- 
ting good fresh supplies of such items. 
A railroad friend of mine asked me 
sometime ago if we could handle 5,000 
lbs. of sausage, once a week, to a market 
which could not be readily supplied by 
either truck or rail, with less than car 
lots of such perishable merchandise. 
And then there are new markets in 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico and even 
Europe, which I feel will be excellent 
potential outlets for certain of your 
fancy products. Air cargo will be most 
helpful to you in developing these mar- 
kets where existing surface transpor- 
tation is either inadequate or almost 
non-existent. 


Geared to Fancy Market 


When you pause for a moment and 
look back on it, you will find that our 
only justification for shipping a large 
category of perishables is not that 
through savings of one kind or an- 
other we can compete with existing 
transportation costs, because we can’t 
and won’t for many years to come. But 
our stake in the future lies with the 
enterprising operator, willing to try 
something new, who can see opportu- 
nities for putting a product on the mar- 
ket that will demand a premium suffi- 
cient to cover the increased cost of 
transportation, return him a nice profit, 
and give him that certain satisfaction 
that comes from being out in front. I, 
for one, have complete faith we will 
continue to see people pay $5.00 for a 





necktie, $4,000 for a Cadillac, or a 
helicopter, and $2.75 for a steak in 
some little southern or western town 
that couldn’t have obtained at any price 
such a piece of meat before the “Age 
of Flight.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply 
grateful for the privilege extended me 
of addressing you. Though I’m not very 
well versed on the numerous problems 
besetting your indispensable industry, I 
can tell you one thing I do know, and 
from past experience at that—no indus- 
try has a finer or more efficient organi- 
zation handling the multitude of large 
and small problems facing business men 
today, than yours, the American Meat 
Institute. I congratulate you. 


CHAIRMAN FOSTER: Thank you, 
Mr. Blount for that constructive and 
interesting address. 


It is a pleasure and a privilege that 
comes to us every year at this time to 
listen to comments from representa- 
tives of the millions of producers who 
grow our raw materials. Our first 
speaker on this subject today, William 
Yungclas, of Webster City, Ia., is one 
of the most distinguished hog producers 
in the field. Mr. Yungclas served as a 
director of the Iowa Swine Producers 
Association for several years, and at 
the present time is president of that 
organization. He likewise is president 
of the Iowa Livestock Council. He has 
been a member of many important 
committees called to Washington to 
confer with the government officials on 
matters pertaining to his industry and 
ours. 

Last year we understand Mr. Yung- 
clas did in excess of $40,000 worth of 
business on his Iowa farm, assisted only 
by his two sons and with no hired help. 
He farms about a section. Such a record 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. Yungclas will speak to us on 
“Swine Production Problems and Out- 
look” and it is a pleasure to present 
him to you at this time. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH MAPS PLANS 


Members of special committee named by the board of directors of the American Meat In- 
stitute assembled at luncheon on the final day of the thirty-ninth annual meeting to dis- 
cuss a broad research project which was outlined in the meeting sessions. In the photo 
(facing camera) are Jay C. Hormel, J. F. Krey, George Eastwood and E. A. Cudahy, 
jr., faced by AMI executives George M. Lewis, Homer Davison and Wesley Hardenbergh. 
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HOG RAISERS WATCH 
RAIL GRADING; ASK 
"WHAT IS BEST HOG" 


ILLIAM YUNGCLAS: It is a 

pleasure to be here and see the 
very broad scope of things that you are 
studying here jp 
your meeting, It jg 
really amazing t 
one coming in from 
out “in the sticks,” 
as they say. I am 
happy to be here, 
but I would be 
whole lot happier 
visiting with you 
over a fence at the 
end of a furrow out 
there, I can assure 
you. 

One of the par. 
ticular reasons why 
I am glad to at. 
tend your conven- 
tion is to discuss some of the problems 
of the folks who produce so large a 
portion of the raw material for your 
industry. 

The average hog producer, who stays 
consistently in the business, does so for 
two major reasons—he likes it and he 
has found that if he is an efficient oper- 
ator it makes a profitable way of mar- 
keting his corn crop and maintaining 
the fertility of his soil. There is noth- 
ing unique in his make-up and I prob- 
ably have made no great contribution 
to research when I say that the degree 
of his liking for the business varies 
strangely in almost direct proportion 
to the resulting profit therefrom. 


Conflicting Official Statements 


This is not to imply that hog pro- 
ducers are a menacingly mercenary 
group, for I challenge any group en- 
gaged in the production of food, and 
particularly the very essential meats 
and fats, to compare their record with 
that of the hog producer. Urged to all- 
out production and handicapped by la- 
bor shortage, equipment shortage, pro- 
tein shortage, artificial time, retail, 
wholesale and live ceilings, transporta- 
tion difficulties and conflicting advice, 
they came through with a record of 
production that was amazing. The 
nation’s advisors then worried about 
the feed shortage, urged them to reduce 
numbers which they did to even 4 
greater extent than asked. Moreover, 
they were subjected to the corn freeze 
and many producers, particularly in the 
marginal areas, who had patriotically 
expanded their hog production at the 
appeal of governmental agencies were 
forced to liquidate at whatever price 
they could get. 

In face of the amount of punishment 
they have taken it is amazing that the 
spring pig crop is not smaller than the 
current estimate indicates. It would 
seem that after the hectic experience 
of the past year, with its boundless sup- 
ply of conflicting information, advice 
and directives, that the various agencies 
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which guide the destinies of the hog 
producer would learn to talk the same 
language. Instead, quite recently we 
were jolted with the statement that we 
have 2 million tons more food than is 
needed for Army, civilian and foreign 
demand, plus the possibility of another 
2 million ton excess mixed up in the 
figures somewhere. At almost the same 
time another government agency re- 
quests the reinstatement and increase 
of the set-aside order for pork and pork 
products amounting to nearly half of 
the slaughter! Surely the guesstimators 
can come closer together than that. 


However, going back to my earlier 
statement that there was a profit mo- 
tive hidden away somewhere in the 
mind of the hog producer, I must con- 
fess that it is indeed quite true. Until 
they are created somewhat differently 
than the rank and file of others of the 
human race, it will so continue. Govern- 
ment has used the pricing technique to 
increase production of needed products 
and to discourage the production of less 
essential ones. With this we have no 
quarrel. It is the changing of the rules 
after the start of the game, plus the 
endless conflicting advice, that gets us 
down. There is nothing so new or novel 
about the use of pricing techniques. 
We have guided our production quite 
generally through these many long 
years by what we reasonably expected 
the product would bring when mar- 
keted. Naturally, with the announce- 
ment of the government assured mini- 
mum price, or what we naively called 
a floor, we proceeded to do what was 
expected of us—we raised the world 
some hogs. 


Some Ground Lost 


Many of us made the unheeded sug- 
gestion that all would not be well if no 
provision were made for any seasonal 
or weight differential, but little did we 
realize how right we were until the 
1943 pig crop came rolling in to market. 
We were in trouble, you were in trouble, 
transportation was in trouble and the 
government was in trouble. I know you 
people will agree that I am not reveal- 
ing any secret when I tell you that the 
hog producers’ blood pressure reached 


“SSSSSS—HH” IS THE PASSWORD 


It was tip-toe to the sessions when Joe 
Murphy, genial Andy Frain usher, went 
“sssSSS—HH” to keep industry members 
and others quiet as they approached the 
session room. Joe took his work so seri- 
ously that one might have thought there 
was a baby sleeping in the room. In spite 
of position of hats in photo at right, the 
sessions weren’t so solemn as one might 
be led to believe at first glance. 


a new high and that his opinion con- 
cerning government experts and pack- 
ers sank to a new low. Government 
bungling, which set the stage for such 
a madhouse, came in for its share of 
abuse. While many producers agreed 
that they or almost anyone in business 
would have embraced the opportunity 
to “go to town” during such a “buyers’ 
market,” you will quite often find a 
producer who wonders just how hard 
the packers worked trying to prevent 
the government from creating such an 
unfair and unfortunate situation. 


Public relations, like everyone’s rela- 
tions, constitute a rather sensitive prob- 
lem, but I would be negligent in my 
duty of reporting to your group here 
today if I did not tell you that the 
affair of last winter neutralized many 
years’ work by an untold number of 
public relations men. It was a hectic 
time and tragically shows the necessity 
for better cooperation and understand- 
ing between folks whose problems are 
so closely allied. Farmers can’t seal up 
a feed-lot full of fat hogs and packers 
can’t operate a killing floor with non- 
existent porkers—that’s the lesson we 
darned near flunked at the last exam- 
ination. 


With problems of the past in the past, 
let us be better prepared for the new 
problems that are rushing towards us 
with tomorrow’s horizon. As trying as 
wartime hog production difficulties have 
been, they will become dwarfed in our 
memory as we tackle the problems of 
the post-war era. Rapid re-establish- 
ment of agriculture in the war-torn 
countries, the return to our markets of 
more cheaply-produced oils from the 
South Pacific, plus the almost unbeliev- 
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able increase in our own soybean acre- 
age and the tendency to increase hog 
weights upon the appearance of large 
corn and feed grain supplies, will bring 
us a problem in the utilization of fats 
and oils such as we have never before 
approached. This cannot be brushed 
aside as a producer problem with the 
casual comment that if the farmers 
didn’t make them so fat there wouldn’t 
be so much lard. 


Lard, making up so large a part of 
the total hog slaughter tonnage, bounds 
the market for the entire hog with its 
limitations. Practices follow economic 
trends and if packers and producers 
adopt a “let George do it” attitude 
toward the lard problem we are each 
soon going to find ourselves with our 
respective surpluses of hog processing 
anf hog producing equipment. 


Producer Will Decide 


Various crops and species of livestock 
compete for their place in the farmers 
program. It is the decision of these 
millions of producers as to what crops 
and livestock will best fit into their 
farming programs, and yield the great- 
est profit in proportion to the labor and 
risk involved, that determines what the 
result will be. If enough of them decide 
that soybeans with their great adapta- 
tion to mechanized farm practices, their 
low risk from weather, insect and dis- 
ease hazards, plus their simplicity of 
storage are more desirable than the 
production of hogs, we will have an 
increase in the production of soybean 
oil. It therefore behooves all of us in- 
terested in the hog industry to do some- 
thing about lard. We hog producers are 
encouraged to learn of the good work 
you people are doing in improving its 
quality, uniformity and marketability. 
The research conducted by many of our 
colleges and universities has been im- 
portant, and we hope it will be increas- 
ingly so. The National Livestock and 
Meat Board is to be commended for its 
part in cooperating in this work and 
bringing the results before the public. 

Improvement of the lard situation at 
the producer level is largely an economic 
problem. As approximately 15 per cent 
of the live weight of the average mar- 
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ket hog is lard, it is evident that a 1c 
per pound variation in tke price of lard 
will affect the price of live hogs by 35c 
or more per cwt. With 40 per cent of 
the agricultural income of my home 
state of Iowa resulting from the sale 
of hogs you can see that it is an im- 
portant item, particularly since the agri- 
cultural income of Iowa quite generally 
tops that of any state in the nation. 
An item so large as this naturally in- 
terests hog producers and the many 
“type” conferences held by the differ- 
ent pure-bred organizations have shown 
increasing interest in each of the recent 
years. Too often, however, the results 
from these have not been clear-cut 
enough and, as I stated recently, it is 
an economic problem with the producer. 


Quality Definition Needed 


When a hog, so unfinished that it 
would sell at a discount on practically 
any market, is promoted as the type we 
should adopt, the producer isn’t con- 
vinced. He has spent too many years 
trying to produce the hog he imagined 
the market wanted because it was the 
kind of a hog bought, to switch to the 
kind of a hog that will sell at a dis- 
count. Until the market recognizes the 
quality meat hog with some tangible 
price advantage, the producer is going 
to be unimpressed. We hope that such 
recognition will not be of the type with 
which we recently came in contact at 
OPA. A short time ago I was a mem- 
ber of a committee meeting with WFA, 
OPA, Judge Vinson and others at Wash- 
ington in hope of finding something un- 
derstandable in the future governmental 
direction of the hog industry. During 
the discussion with OPA we were point- 
ed out the disastrous results of the 
lack of flexibility in the market in al- 
lowing for the normal seasonal trends 
with only a $1.00 range between the 
floor and ceiling. Naturally, hoping 
that an increase in the ceiling during 
the period of light marketing would 
encourage the sale of more hogs at that 
time, and also partly offset the greater 
production expense for the early-far- 
rowed pigs, we were quite flabbergasted 
when the cagy OPA tycoon suggested 
that lowering the floor would also give 
a wider range with more flexibility. 

Increased recognition of the impact 
of post-war conditions on the industry 
is responsible for much thought by the 
producers. There is growing belief that 
inasmuch as there are many uncertain- 
ties attendant to grading on the hoof, 
as is borne out by the results on the 
hook, that perhaps the ultimate answer 
will be rail grading. Plant capacity 
which has been expanded to handle 
recent record numbers would be an ad- 
vantage in rail grading when hog num- 
bers return to normal. Adoption of such 
a marketing plan may lie quite some 
time in the future, or possibly may be 
just wishful thinking by those favoring 
it. It would appear that if such a plan 
is not looked upon with favor by your 
industry, the best defense against it 
would be the development of a workable 
plan of price recognition for desired 
quality in hogs. Until stymied by the 


N. P. WHITE 
COLLAR GIRLS 


Working hard at the 
Provisioner desk in the 
Drake lobby answering 
questions and _ taking 
subscriptions were these 
two “white collar” girls 
from the Provisioner of- 
fice, Norma Wheeler 
and Eleanor Machat. 
All in all, the girls had 
plenty to keep them 
busy. One of their hard- 
est jobs was to keep 
track of the NP photog- 
raphers. 


recent government-sponsored, artificial 
factors in the market, a few forward- 
thinking processors were making notice- 
able progress in this direction. We be- 
lieve that their experience was such 
that they will renew their efforts in 
this field whenever conditions permit 
and producers hope that such a policy 
will become general in your industry. 

Another problem which the post-war 
period will bring to our industry is the 
responsibility for doing our share in 
maintaining full and productive em- 
ployment. All of us connected with the 
livestock industry are aware, from our 
present experience with full employ- 
ment, of what it means to the demand 
for meat and livestock products. Per- 
haps no segment of our national econ- 
omy has more at stake from such a 
program than we have. Our position 
is such that we can also reciprocate 
ideally in such a program, for our in- 
dustry in all its ramifications offers 
untold opportunities for productive em- 
ployment. 

The care, feeding, breeding, disease 
control and management of all the spe- 
cies of livestock throughout the nation 
constitutes in itself a sizeable work- 
pile, but when you carry on from there 
with transportation, processing, by- 
product development, distribution, ad- 
vertising and research there is almost 


DISCUSSING 
FIGHTING FOODS 


These two men shown 
here talking about food 
for U. S. fighting men 
in action are Lieut. T. E. 
Brinegar, in charge of 
the display created by 
the subsistence research 
laboratory, Quartermas- 
ter Depot, U. S. Army, 
and R. M. Whitson, 
public relations depart- 
ment, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


no end to opportunity. How much more 
pleasant is the prospect of eating our 
way to prosperity in the post-war erg 
with bacon, pork chops and steaks, than 
to exist on cornmeal mush and soybean 
pancakes. 

CHAIRMAN FOSTER: A well-known 
American whom some of us hope to gee 
elected to a high position this fall re. 
cently commented on the “wool gather. 
ing” done by various politicians. The 
comment was made in connection with 
a review of the current stockpile situa- 
tion on wool. 


The next speaker on this program 
knows the wool situation. We don't 
know whether his address will be along 
the lines of the statements made by 
Mr. Dewey, or whether they may be 
more nearly along the lines of the de- 
nial of the charges made by the Defense 
Supplies Corporation in Washington. 
We do know that R. C. Rich has had 
long and intimate experience with the 
wool industry. He was president of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
from 1936 to 1939, and at present is 
honorary ‘president of that important 
organization. He is also president of 
the American Wool Council, Incorpo- 
rated. He has come from his home in 
Burley, Ida., to address us on “Wool 
Problems and the Outlook,” and I am 
happy to present him to you. 
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y.$. WOOL GROWERS 
NEED PROTECTION IN 
DISPOSAL OF STOCKS 


C. RICH: Many thanks, Mr. 

Chairman, for the liberal intro- 
uction. I first want to express the 

t of Mr. Winder, who was to 
have been the next speaker on the pro- 
gram, and who is 
the president of the 
National Wool 
Growers’ Associa- 
tion, that he could 
not be with you to- 
day. He does, how- 
ever, express the 
hope that he can 
attend one of your 
annual packer 
meetings in the 
very near future. 


I note from your 
program that I am 
expected to discuss 
the wool situation 
and I shall attempt 
to do so in a general way and very 
briefly. Normally, as you know, we im- 
port about 15 per cent of the wool 
which we use in this country. When 
this country found itself in the great 
World War it was recognized that wool 
is a very important strategic war ma- 
terial—and this was certainly made evi- 
dent by the situation in which the Ger- 
mans found themselves with their ar- 
mies in Russia. Many people believe 
that the fact that they did not have 
wool, and did not have proper clothing, 
played a considerable part in their de- 
feat in the Russian campaign. 


Wool Inventory Built Up 


So, with the Japs taking over the 
Pacific as extensively and as quickly 
as they did, and with plenty of money 
available, it was not unnatural for our 
— to build up a great pile of 
wool. 


There is an old saying that no quar- 
termaster officer is ever court-martialed 
for having too much of a strategic war 
material on hand during wartime. In 
addition to piling up an American sup- 
ply of British wool, an arrangement 
was made between the State Depart- 
ment and a similar department of the 
British government, permitting the 
British government to ship into this 
country considerable quantities of wool. 

While our association people have 
had some assurances that this British 
wool will not be sold in this country, 
there have already been some indica- 
tions of that. With this British wool 
resting today in this country—which 

been the greatest market in the 
world—it is, of course, questionable as 
to whether or not the wool will eventu- 
ally be sold here. 

In addition to this situation, during 
this past year and the present year we 
have been accumulating some of our 
domestic wools. Now, briefly, I will 
give our views on the solution of this 
Problem. While it is a bad situation 


R. C. RICH 


we think it is not an impossible one. 
We believe that the continuance of a 
reasonable tariff on wool, and proper 
control of imports, would clear it up 
in a matter of two or three years. 
When we say “proper control of im- 
ports of wool,” we mean that the only 
wool permitted to come in would be 
the classes and kinds not already avail- 
able in the country. These would be 
allowed entry only in the amounts 


in which they were needed for imme- 
diate consumption. 


Restriction Worked Too Well 


Time has also proved definitely that 
the government program of a very 
drastic restriction on the use of wool 
by civilians was indeed very drastic. 
We wool growers have been concerned 
about it for some time because we have 
been afraid that the American public 
was losing its sense of the fine qualities 
of wool. We have been fortunate that we 
were able to obtain passage by Con- 
gress of the Wool Products Label Act. 


As you gentlemen know, this act 
provides and shows on every article 
made of wool the amount of wool and 
the amounts of the other fibers in that 
article. Had this law not been in effect, 
the people would have been given a 
very bad impression by all the shoddy, 
poorly-built material that the American 
public has been purchasing during re- 
cent years. 


In order to improve this situation, 
resulting from our concern that people 
might be losing their sense of the value 
of the qualities of wool, we formed a 
new organization—the American Wool 
Council. This was done largely by the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
We had in mind that it was essential 
to carry on some education and publi- 
cize the values of wool and the neces- 
sity of maintaining a fair production 
of wool in this country. 

Since the formation of the council 
we have. taken in about $160,000. Most 
of that money has properly come from 
the growers. We have had, however, 
some support from Swift & Company, 
from Armour and Company, from Wil- 
son & Co., and from some of the Boston 
wool dealers. Your officers of the Insti- 
tute have been kind enough to arrange 
a meeting tonight so that we might dis- 
cuss this program with your members 
who process sheep and lambs. We trust 
that the various concerns who do proc- 
ess those products will give us a chance 
to discuss our plans with them at that 
meeting. 

I want to say just a word or two 
about the sheep and lamb situation. 
Our ewes are bringing about a third 
less today than they brought a year 
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ago. I think that our growers pretty 
well appreciate the reason for that. We 
feel that it is very largely, if not wholly, 
caused by the differences in the buying 
programs of the various government 
agencies. 


Our people, however, are not able to 
understand the rather violent and dras- 
tic drop in lamb prices that occurred 
this month. I think the facts will show 
that in Ogden, Utah, where many of the 
lambs in my territory were marketed 
this year, lambs sold from a high of 
about 15¢c in August to as low as 13c, 
and are now selling at about 13%c. 


Many of us who market during the 
month of September received less money 
for our lambs this year than we re- 
ceived last year. That is in the face 
of the fact that our costs are mounting 
rapidly. 

Your first speaker this morning 
talked about the necessity for main- 
taining livestock production. He brought 
out the fact that if output is not main- 
tained your packing plants will have 
less value. For that reason we feel, 
and feel very deeply, that the members 
of this Institute should be very much 
interested in our problems. We feel that 
they are entitled to be very much in- 
terested in the wool problem. 

Even you gentlemen who do not proc- 
ess sheep or lambs know that if the 
number of sheep produced in this coun- 
try is reduced materially you will have 
increased competition from the people 
who are now processing sheep and 
lambs. 






















Breeding Ewes Reduced 


Sheep numbers are being cut tre- 
mendously. In Idaho, the state from 
which I come, we have lost 25 per cent 
of our breeding ewes in the past two 
years. By the time the bands are made 
up this fall I am confident that we will 
have lost better than 30 and probably 
as much as 33 or 34 per cent of the 
breeding sheep we had on hand three 
years ago. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we do 
not understand this drastic drop in lamb 
price this month, our growers generally 
feel that the members of this Institute 
have carried on their share of the war 
effort with respect to meat in a very, 
very commendable manner under diffi- 
cult circumstances. I think it can be 
said that both processors and producers 
can feel that we have carried on our 
part in this great war effort of our 
country in a way which needs no apol- 
ogy. 

CHAIRMAN FOSTER: The following 
are the members of the nominating 
committee: George A. Schmidt, Jr., W. 
L. Balentine, D. A. Scott, Frank A. 
Hunter, Jr., W. J. Luer, F. W. Hoffman, 
Edward F. Wilson, H. H. Smith, Charles 
R. Bergstrom, J. C. Stentz, J. L. Rob- 
erts, A. D. White, F. W. Specht, E. E. 
Crittenden, Alex J. McCrea, Albert W. 
Goering, J. H. Wilbur, Charles Pastoor, 
Howard H. Rath and J. M. Devine. 
Henry L. Coffin is chairman. 


The meeting recessed at 12:40 p.m. 
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| Supply, Demand and Surplus 
~ Outlook at Second Meeting 


oT om meeting reconvened at 2:15 
p.m. on Tuesday with J. F. Krey 
presiding as chairman in place of 
E. A. Cudahy. 

CHAIRMAN KREY: I am pinch-hit- 
ting for Mr. Cudahy who, because of 
matters beyond his control, cannot be 
here this afternoon. I thought I would 
come up here and take it easy, but I 
found I was given 
a job. Having a lot 
of our good friends 
with us makes it 
a very enjoyable 
task. 

We have had the 
privilege of hear- 
ing our next speak- 
er on many Insti- 
tute programs in 
the past. He is an 
authority on live- 
stock numbers and 
feed supplies. 

C. A. Burmeister 
has had a long and 
distinguished ca- 
reer in the United States Department 
of Agriculture. At the present time, he 
is chairman of the meat animal goal 
committee of the Office of Production 
of the War Food Administration. It is 
with pleasure that I present him to you. 

A. BURMEISTER: It is indeed 

e a real pleasure to be here again. 

I do not know just why you folks want 
me to come out, but if you can stand for 
what I have to say, I am willing to shoot. 


The topic as- 
signed to me on 
this program today 
is in many ways 
the most difficult I 
have had to consid- 
er in the 28 years 
that I have been 
exploring the field 
of livestock and 
meat statistics. At 
the outset, I want 
to assure you that 
I am not so naive 
as to think that 
any of you believe 
that I am capable 
of telling how 
many cattle, hogs, and sheep will be 
available for slaughtering in each of 
the next five years. I was asked to 
look ahead five years and tell what 
would be in store for you. Even in nor- 
mal times it would be difficult enough 
to make a reasonably accurate forecast 
of what is likely to occur over so long a 
period. To attempt it in uncertain times 
like these is to indulge in speculation. 
In my native state, Texas, where it is 
said there are more clouds and less rain 
than in any other state, they have an 
expression that “only fools and new- 
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BURMEISTER 


comers attempt to forecast the weath- 
er.” Forecasting long-time trends in 
livestock production is about in the same 
category. But, since I have been attend- 
ing your meetings for nearly 15 years, 
you are not likely to class me as a new- 
comer. 


My approach to the role of forecaster 
today will be to discuss the major fac- 
tors, as I see them, which will influence 
and govern livestock production over 
the next few years. If we know what 
these factors are, and how they operate, 
and can appraise their full significance, 
we can arrive at a more intelligent 
judgment as to what to expect, and 
each of us then can make his own fore- 
cast. 

All of us, in trying to visualize the 
future, base our judgments largely on 
past experiences, although we know that 
history does not necessarily repeat. In 
order to appraise the present supply 
situation in the livestock industry and 
the factors which contributed to it, so 
that we may determine future trends, 
I will review briefly the major develop- 
ments that have occurred since World 
War I. I hope this recital may not be 
too boresome and will help you get a 
better picture of the industry today. 


Cattle Numbers in 1918 


When the war ended in late 1918, cat- 
tle numbers in this country were at a 
new peak and totaled 73 million head. 
They had expanded throughout the war 





PILING ’EM HIGH 


Pretty Mary Strong had a tough job try- 
ing to find space for all the hats that 
were handed to her for checking by in- 
dustry members attending the sessions. 











period, despite large increases in 
slaughter. Hog numbers also were at 
new highs, and the number of horses 
and mules, totaling nearly 27 million 
head, was the largest we have ever had. 
Sheep numbers were sharply down as 
there had been continued liquidation of 
sheep over the previous seven years, 


Steadily expanding demand for beef 
and pork, as a result of military ang 
allied needs, had stimulated production 
of hogs and cattle, even though severe 
droughts in some sections and poor ¢ 
yields in 1916 and 1918 had been deter. 
rent factors. Prices were high com. 
pared with peacetimes. Although they 
continued favorable on hogs for nearly 
a year after the war, and almost two 
years afterwards on cattle, producers 
apparently deemed it wise to trim sails 
and adjust numbers downward to 
peacetime basis, even though there were 
many optimistic predictions about great 
possibilities for a large export trade in 
meats and livestock to feed the starving 
peoples of Europe and rebuild their 
herds. 


In late 1919 hog prices broke sharply, 
but the break in cattle prices did not 
begin until about a year later. By the 
end of 1920, prices were down to pre- 
war levels, and the livestock and meat 
industry was experiencing a terrific de- 
flation headache. For the cattle indus- 
try there was a long period ahead of 
painful adjustment and slow liquida- 
tion, during which the weaker operators 
gradually were forced out. Herds in 
1920 included more than 10 million 
steers, many of which were aged steers, 
then so plentiful in the range country. 
Adjustments included disposing of these 
steers and reducing steer numbers, sell- 
ing a larger proportion of calves for 
slaughter, and reducing the cow herd 
and the number of calves kept for re- 
placement. These adjustments were not 
completed until the end of 1927, and 
throughout the period cattle prices gen- 
erally were considered to be unfavor- 
able by most producers. In late 1927 
they began to improve rapidly as a re- 
sult of smaller supplies of cattle for 
slaughter and they continued to rise 
through 1928 and 1929. 


Herds Cut Deeply 


By 1928 cattle numbers were down 
16 million head from the 1918 peak, and 
steer numbers had been cut almost in 
half. Once more cattlemen began to 
build up their herds. Numbers increased 
steadily until 1934, despite the great 
drop in prices as a result of the de 
pression. In that year came the worst 
drought in history, and cattle numbers 
were a million larger than the peak 
reached in 1918. Government purchases 
of more than 8 million cattle for slaugh- 
ter as a drought-relief measure, t 
gether with increased commercial 
slaughter, reduced numbers 5.5 million 
head in that year. A repetition of the 
drought in 1936 caused further liquida- 
tion, and by 1938 numbers were down 
9 million head from the 1934 peak. They 
have since been increasing at the rate 
of 2 to 4 million head a year, and this 
year the total was up to 82.2 million— 
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a nearly 8 million more than in 1934 and 


ie 9 million more than in 1918. The 17- 
horses million increase in cattle numbers since 
bey. 1938 includes 6 million cows, heifers, 
tad. and heifer calves kept primarily for 
ti °& roducing milk, and nearly 11 million 
tion of peef-type cattle. Steers and bulls are 
— up slightly more than 2 million head. 
oF beet Last fall, state agricultural goal com- 
ru and mittees, guided by appraisals of feed re- 
Cuction sources, and carrying capacity in their 
rp respective states, recommended reduc- 
aa tions in cattle numbers that would 
4 bring the national total down to slightly 
ih = below 77 million head by the end of this 
‘ca year, a reduction of more than 5 mil- 
st Po lion head, or 6.5 per cent. Unless there 
inal were unusually large death losses, this 
m sail reduction could | be effected only by 
| to greatly increasing cattle and calf 
re =n slaughter. 
es Reduction in Breeding Stock 
‘arving Readjusting cattle numbers down- 
1 their ward from present levels is largely a 
matter of reducing breeding stock, cows 
harply, and heifers. This needs to be empha- 
lid not sized because much of the discussion 
By the about the cattle situation this year ap- 
LO pre- pears to overlook this fact or to ignore 
1 meat it. The industry must maintain a mini- 
ifie de- mum of 6 million steers in peacetime 
indus- to provide consumers with the pre-war 
ead of average per capita supply of the kind 
iquida- ge — eae ayes x: ged my 
2rators rs at the beginning o is year to- 
rds in taled 7.5 million head, this number can 
million be quickly reduced by marketing a 
steers, larger proportion of calves for slaugh- 
yuntry, ter, and retaining fewer calves for steer 
f these replacements. There are definite indi- 
S, sell- cations that this is being done this year. 
es for Since the calf crop this year, plus cattle 
y herd imports, is expected to total around 
for re- 34.5 million head, the slaughter of cat- 
re not tle and calves plus death losses must be 
7, and in excess of this figure to obtain a re- 
S$ gen duction in cattle numbers. Death losses 
favor- are usually around 3 million. 
2 1927 The rate of slaughter thus far this 
3 a Te- year indicates that the combined slaugh- 
le for ter of cattle and calves will be about 
O rise 





COMMITTEE ON DOG FOOD MEETS 


Members of AMI committee on dog food pictured during Tuesday luncheon over 
. which George M. Lewis (at far end of table) presided. 


33 million head, or about 5.5 million 
more than last year. This, together 
with average death losses, indicates 
that numbers at the beginning of 1945 
probably will be down nearly a million 
head from the peak reached last Janu- 
ary of 82.2 million. The decreases will 
be mostly in cows and young stock, as 
these are the kinds in which the great- 
est increases in slaughter have occurred 
this year. 


It is typical of the cattle industry 
that once a reversal in the trend of 
numbers occurs, the movement contin- 
ues in the new direction for several 
years, and thus there develops the 
typical cyclical pattern of the industry 
in which numbers increase for a certain 
number of years, usually about six— 





THE CENTER OF INTEREST WAS LARD 


With Chairman John Moninger in charge, the lard committee convened during first 
day of convention to grapple with problems facing this phase of packer operations. 
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and then decrease for an equal or longer 
period of time. These long-time pat- 
terns of increasing and decreasing num- 
bers reflect both the biological aspects 
of cattle production and the economic 
factors which affect it. Changes from 
year to year are moderate on account 
of the time required to produce cattle 
and the reluctance of cattlemen to 
liquidate breeding herds except under 
most adverse conditions. 


Several Years of Plenty 


Since 1936, range, feed, and pasture 
conditions have been generally favor- 
able over most of the country, with only 
scattering areas adversely affected. 
This has been one of the longest periods 
of continuous good production years in 
the memory of most of our oldest in- 
habitants. These favorable conditions 
made it possible to expand cattle opera- 
tions and were an incentive for building 
up herds. Most cattlemen now realize 
that their industry is in a somewhat 
vulnerable position in the event there 
should be a recurrence of drought con- 
ditions. They are aware also that de- 
mand for meats may be less favorable 
after the war ends and there is a gen- 
eral readjustment of business to a 
peacetime basis. There seems reason to 
believe, therefore, that there will be a 
general tendency to market cattle liber- 
ally in the next few years and to con- 
tinue reducing numbers. The rate of de- 
crease, however, will depend on range 
and feed conditions and on the price 
situation. One will bé determined by 
the weather and the other by develop- 
ments in the general business situation 
which are reflected in consumer buying 
power. 

Past experiences show that adverse 
range and feed conditions will acceler- 
ate cattle liquidation. A fall in prices 
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will at first retard it because of the 
hope of price recovery. If prices con- 
tinue low for some time, however, the 
weaker operators gradually quit and 
there is a general tendency for every- 
one to curtail somewhat. There have 
been periods when prices were so low 
as to cause producers to hold back their 
cows because it was more advantageous 
to keep them and raise calves than to 
sacrifice them. 

The feed situation and the relation- 
ship of prices of feeder cattle to prices 
of slaughter cattle this fall give prom- 
ise of considerably more cattle being 
fed for market in 1945 than were fed 
this year. Shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into eight Corn Belt states 
in July and August were 52 per cent 
larger than in the same period last 
year, and about equal to the five-year 
average for those months. These are to 
go to public stockyards and directly 
across state lines, not including cattle 
bought by one farmer and sold to an- 
other farmer in the state. The move- 
ment was especially large into Iowa and 
Nebraska, but was considerably below 
average into Minnesota, Ohio and Indi- 
ana. Nebraska’s was the largest in the 
last several years. The Minnesota move- 
ment is explained on the grounds that 
they wait to see how the corn crop is 
turning out. 


More Feeding in 1945 


Supplies of fed cattle next year may 
be as large as in 1942, or possibly 
larger, and will be more evenly distrib- 


uted over the year than they were this 
year. Marketings of cows and calves 
for slaughter may be expected to con- 
tinue large, but probably will not ex- 
ceed the totals of this year. Total beef 
output probably will be a new record 
and the total of beef and veal combined 
may exceed 11,000,000,000 lbs. and aver- 
age about 80 lbs. per capita. This 
would be an increase of 25 per cent 
over the five-year pre-war average. The 
total of all cattle slaughtered, including 
calves, probably will not be greatly dif- 
ferent from this year’s total. It is likely 
to be large enough, however, to cause 
a greater reduction in cattle numbers 
than will occur this year, as the 1945 
calf crop will probably be somewhat 
smaller than this year’s crop, since 
there will be fewer cows next year to 
produce calves. 


Looking beyond to the years 1946 to 
1949, supplies of cattle for slaughter 
may be expected to be larger than in 
the pre-war years, but unless there is 
widespread drought, the yearly totals 
may not be as large as this year. Cow 
numbers by that time probably will be 
below 39 million; they are about 41 
million now. The yearly calf crop would 
not average more than 31 to 32 million. 
If cattle numbers were then to be 
stabilized, the yearly slaughter would 
have to be held at about 28 to 29 mil- 
lion head, or about 4 to 5 million below 
the expected slaughter this year. 


The sheep industry like the cattle in- 
dustry is primarily dependent on our 
range and pasture resources. Sheep 
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Words of Wisdom Fall on Eager Ears 


1.—Representatives from C. E. Richard & 
Sons, Muscatine, Ia., gather to scan the 
program. They are Chester Richard, E. D. 
Richard, and P. A. Richard. 

2.—Jim Driscoll, president, Colorado Pkg. 
Co., Inc., La Junta, Colo., found time to 
scan the war news between sessions. 
3.—G. E. Riddell, AMI; W. E. Long, sales 
manager, Armour and Company, Chicago 
plant; L. D. Jones, AMI Philadelphia 
representative, and A. L. Hare, assistant 
to Long. 

4.—George C. Hofmann, vice president 
and general manager, and Robert A. Hof- 
mann, secretary, North Side Pkg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

5.—Apparently in complete harmony over 
this discussion were M. L. Sandler, co- 
owner, Vernon Canning Co., Los Angeles, 
and Fred Waller, head of pork and proc- 
essed meats section, Food Division, OPA, 
Washington. 

6.—This group from Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, includes T. C. Hayes, electrical en- 
gineer, A. J. Turnquest, transportation 
department, and A. E. Stube, plant per- 
sonnel industrial relations. 


7.—Among packers from the Buckeye 
state were C. C. Zehner, president, Zehner 
Pkg. Co., Bellevue, Ohio; Earl W. Hughes, 
president, Hughes Provision Co.; Cleve- 
land, R. C. Theurer, president and general 
manager, Theurer-Norton Provision Co., 
Cleveland, and J. E. Schlicht, secretary, 
Zehner Pkg. Co. 

8.—Geo. W. Doerr, president, H. F. Busch 
Co., Cincinnati, visiting with Joseph Dorr, 
United Pkg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
9.—Hunter Pkg. Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
was represented by Howard Hunter, vice 
president; S. W. Raphael, superintendent; 
B. B. Trotter, beef department, and Henry 
Belz, assistant to the president. 
10.—Dudley Smith (left), controller, El- 
liott & Co., Duluth, Minn., and O. G. 
Myhrman, superintendent (right), chat 
with Fred Zachau, assistant treasurer, 
Drummond Pkg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
11.—This group of packers includes T. J. 
Yarbrough, general manager, Reynolds 
Pkg. Co., Union City, Tenn.; G. Wm. 
Birrell, treasurer, C. L. Kunzler Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; H. A. Mady, superintendent, 


John Lewis & Co., Spokane, Wash., 

D. E. Nebergall, president, D. B, 

gall Meat Co., Albany, Ore. 

12.—From the Lone Star state 
Samuel L. Rosenthal, Samuels & ¢ 
Dallas; Louis L. Lampo, Louis L. Le 
Co., Houston, and Ed Auge, Ed 

Pkg. Co., San Antonio. q 
13.—C. G. Dyson, owner, Silver Seal Co, 
of Texas, visits with J. H. Sullenger, Seleg 
Meat Co. 

14.—Among early arrivals this year wep 
S. Paul Cornelius, president and gener 
manager, Cornelius Pkg. Co., Los 

D. E. Nebergall, president, D. E. Neber 
gall Meat Co., Albany, Ore., and : 
Rieder, president, Coast Pkg. Co., 
Angeles. 

15.—This trio includes Edward R. B 
treasurer, Warsaw Sausage Mfg. 
Cleveland; Maurice H. Katz, Washington | 
Supply House, wholesale meats, Washing 
ton, D. C., and Jacob Spevak, president, 
J. Spevak & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
16.—Around the luncheon table are W. R 
Sinclair, president, Kingan & Co., Indian. 
apolis; Jay C. Hormel, president, Geo, A 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; R. A, Rath,” 
president, Rath Pkg. Co., Waterloo, Ia,” 
and W. F. Schluderberg (back to camera), 
president, The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. i 


17.—Joseph Seeley, vice president, and 
R. J. Gunderson, president, Roberts & 
Oake, Inc., Chicago, with R. Ashley Cram 
dall, associate editor, The National Pro 


visioner. 


18.—J. L. Olson, Geo. A. Hormel & Coy 
Austin, Minn., and B. O. Dixon, national 
fresh meat buyer, Atlantic & Pacific Tea” 
Co. 
19.—P. C. Petersen (left), superintendent, 
and Norton Burnette (right), general mam 
ager, C. A. Burnette Co., Chicago, visit 
with Henry R. Streckert, pork superim 
tendent, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Brook 
lyn, N. Y. 
20.—Fred Zachau, office manager, 
H. W. McConkey, general superintendent, 
Drummond Pkg. Co., Eau Claire, Wity 
listen to Don Schaub of the laboratory ae 
partment of John Morrell & Co., at © 
tumwa, Ia. 3 


——— 





differ from cattle and hogs, however, in 
that they furnish wool, as well as meat, 
and the industry is affected by the de- 
mand for both products. During the 
last war, as I have indicated, the trend 
of sheep numbers was downward until 
1917, as sheep and lamb prices did not 
advance relatively as much as those of 
other livestock, operating costs rose 
sharply, and important range areas 
where sheep were kept experienced seri- 
ous droughts. There was a slight in- 
crease in numbers in the last two years 
of the war. But in the next three years, 
as prices plunged downward more than 
60 per cent in less than a year, they 
were reduced 5 million head to a total 
of less than 37 million. It was deflation 
and liquidation of the most extreme 
kind. 


Price improvement after 1921 encout 
aged sheepmen to rebuild their flocks 
and numbers increased rapidly after 
1924. By 1932 they were up 17 million” 
head from the 1923 low point. There 
was a moderate decrease in 1934 and 7 
1936 because of the droughts, but by 
the year 1942 numbers had been 
panded to an all-time high of nearly 
57 million head. 

Sheepmen during this war have & 
perienced about the same difficulties #8 
in the last war,—i.e., labor problems 
increased costs, and failure of 
prices to rise in proportion to the a= 
vance in cattle and hog prices. Some 
of the important producing regions a 
parently become overstocked in relation ” 
to range carrying capacity, and in We) 
last three years, including 1944, ther® 
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has been much liquidation of breeding 
stock. The proportion of ewes in sheep 
and lamb slaughter since 1941 has been 
very high and accounts for the very 
large slaughter of total sheep and lambs 
during this period. The number of stock 
sheep was reduced 4 million head in 
1942 and 1943, and will be further re- 
duced this year. The total next Janu- 
ary will be the smallest since 1929, and 
will be far too small in relation to our 
population to produce the usual per 
capita supplies of lamb consumed in 
pre-war years. 


Less Lamb and Mutton 


The annual production of lamb and 
mutton in years when there is no liqui- 
dation of breeding stock averages a 
little more than 18 lbs. for each head of 
stock sheep in flocks on January 1. 
With present numbers of stock sheep, 
Wwe can expect not much over 800,000,- 
000 lbs. of lamb and mutton for distri- 
bution next year if sheepmen start re- 
building their flocks. This would be 
about equal to the output in 1930 and 
25 per cent less than last year. Per 
capita supplies will be 15 per cent less 
than the pre-war average and the 
smallest since 1929. 

The wool situation is the uncertain 
factor in the sheep industry at present 
and might cause some further liquida- 
tion. In general, however, numbers now 
are well adjusted for post-war condi- 
tions and we might look forward to 
some expansion in flocks over the next 
five years, and, after 1945 or 1946, a 
gradual increase in supplies of lambs 
for slaughter. 


Hog production can be adjusted more 
quickly than that of cattle, and when 
prices dropped after the last war, hog 
producers reduced their output about 9 
per cent from the 1918 level by 1920. 
The reduction no doubt would have 
been much greater had not an unusually 
favorable feed situation developed as a 
result of a succession of good corn 
crops. The crop in 1920 exceeded 3,000,- 
000,000 bu. and was the second crop to 
exceed that figure. The crop in 1919 
also was fairly large, and these two 
crops were followed by three large 
crops in 1921, 1922, and 1923. Average 
production for these five years was 
nearly 2,900,000,000 bu. Corn supplies, 
therefore, were abundant and corn 
prices in 1921 were only about one third 
as high as in 1918. In some states it 
was reported that farmers used corn 
for fuel. 


1921-22 Hog Expansion 


With corn so extremely plentiful, 
farmers expanded hog production rap- 
idly in 1921 and 1922, and this was re- 
flected in heavy market receipts in the 
fall of 1922—four years after the war. 
Marketings continued large for a little 
more than two years, when production 
was again reduced because of the short 
corn crop in 1924 and the drop in hog 
prices resulting from the larger sup- 
plies of hogs which had been coming to 
market. 


Two more production cycles of in- 
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creasing and decreasing hog supplies 


occurred in the 10 years which followed, 
with the peaks coming in 1928-29 and 
1932-33. The drought of 1934 cut the 
corn crop in half and hog slaughter fell 
off 35 per cent in 1935. 

Feed reserves were exhausted as a 
result of the short crops in the two 
drought years and it was not until 1939 
that the pig crop was back to normal. 

Six years of good crops, 1937 to 1942, 
made it possible to accumulate large 
feed reserves by the time this country 
entered World War II. And that, gen- 
tlemen, was one of the most fortunate 
things that ever happened to this coun- 
try. Feed prices in 1941 and 1942 were 
low in relation to livestock prices. This 
stimulated livestock production through- 
out the country. Hog and poultry num- 
bers were greatly increased, and cattle 
feeding and dairying were also ex- 
panded. Fed cattle were more plentiful 
from May, 1941 to September, 1942 
than ever before or since. The pig crop 
in 1942 for the first time exceeded 100 
million head as compared with our pre- 
war average of about 82 million. In 
1943 it was estimated at more than 120 
million. 


Hogs Vary With Feed 


Variations in hog production are defi- 
nitely related to the supplies of feed 
grain available, of which corn is the 
major portion. There is nothing that 
will stimulate hog production as much 
as an abundance of feed grain. This 
abundance occurs only when there is a 
succession of good crop years that make 
possible the accumulation of feed re- 
serves. Large supplies of feed grain 
obviously tend to force down grain 
prices, hence grain becomes cheap in 





FOLLOWING THE WAR 


S. C. Frazee, executive department, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, who has been associated 
with the company since 1885, takes time 
out from convention activities to keep 
abreast of the war news. 
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relation to hogs. This in turn en 
the hog-grain price ratio to be high, 
The ratio merely expresses a price ry. 
lationship that indicates which is rela. 
tively most plentiful—hogs or feed, 
Farmers’ actions in adjusting hog pro. 
duction up or down are not Motivated 
by the price ratio itself, any more than 
we are guided by the thermometer as to 
when to wear an overcoat. 































Feed Reserves Depleted 














The 121 million pigs raised in 1943 
accounted for the very large number of 
hogs coming to market in the last 12 
months. These hogs, together with the 
increased number of chickens Taised 
and the greater number of cows milked, 
used up our feed reserves, and feed be. 
came generally scarce by the middle of 
last winter. This situation, together 
with other factors, such as difficulties 
in marketing hogs, abnormal price re. 
lationships for different weights and 
classes of hogs, and uncertainties as ty 
when the war might end, caused hog 
producers to raise fewer pigs this year 
and even less than the production goal 
set last fall, which called for a 16 per 
cent cut. The spring pig crop was down 
24 per cent and the survey of breeding 
intentions indicated a probable reduy. 
tion of 28 per cent in the fall crop. The 
total crop for the year is indicated to 
be about 88 million pigs, or 33 million 
less than last year. A pig crop of this 
size could mean a total slaughter in the 
next 12 months of about 79 million 
hogs of which about 55 million would be 
in the federally inspected kill. The esti- 
mate of slaughter this year will be close 
to 100 million, so we will have about a 
fifth reduction next year. 


In looking forward to prospective hog 
slaughter supplies beyond 1945, we 
must keep clearly in mind the impor- 
tance of feed; also the probable de 
mand for hog products, as determined 
by the purchasing power of consumers 
in this country. Farmers generally real- 
ize that with the end of the war ap- 
proaching there is some uncertainty as 
to the probable demand for their prod- 
ucts. 


They are quite likely to be cautious— 
at least until there is more certainty as 
to the future. In view of this and the 
present feed situation, and without con- 
sideration of possible governmental in- 
fluence on hog producers’ plans, a total 
pig crop next year not greatly different 
from that of 1944 would be a reason 
able expectation. That would mean 
slaughter supplies in 1946 about the 
same as in 1945, assuming that crop 
prospects next July indicated a com 
crop average or better. 

If hogs in 1945 and 1946 should bring 
a good price in relation to corn, Pie 
ducers would be encouraged to raise 
more hogs, starting with the pig cto 
of 1946 and continuing with the crop 
1947. This would not materialize, how 
ever, if corn harvests were small in the 
next two years. Assuming an upward 
trend in hog production, starting wi 
the pig crop of 1946, we would have 
larger supplies of hogs for slaughter m 
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48. How large the increase 
we i coemet be forecast at this 
time, but it is very unlikely that pro- 
duction will get back to the level of 
1943-44. It probably will be several 
years before we have a pig crop as 
large as that of 1943. 


Export Outlets Needed 


In appraising future prospects for 
hog supplies, consideration needs to be 
given to the possibility of finding ex- 
port outlets for our hog products. 

Canada has greatly expanded its hog 
production and expects, or at least 
hopes, to continue to find an outlet for 
her surplus in Great Britain. Hog pro- 
duction, likewise, has greatly increased 
in Argentina, although the total there 
js still small in comparison with that 
of Canada or of this country. Argen- 
tina’s output, however, will be seeking 
a market in other countries. 

Denmark and other European hog- 
producing countries will come out of the 
war with reduced numbers of breeding 
stock—probably 30 to 40 per cent be- 
low pre-war average, but it will not 
take these countries long to get back to 
normal production after they once get 
access to their usual supplies of feed. 

Great Britain is the only important 
importer of meat products, and like any 
other careful buyer, she will make her 
purchases where they can be obtained 
to the best advantage, both with respect 
to price and other considerations. Cuba 
probably will continue to buy fairly 
large quantities of some hog products 
from this country, because she needs 
them and she can sell us sugar in re- 
turn. When we look for foreign out- 
lets elsewhere, they are difficult to find. 
Our problem, therefore, will be princi- 
pally to utilize our pork production at 
home. With well-maintained purchas- 
ing power, our population of 140 mil- 
lion consumers can be expected to take 
about 20 billion pounds of meat at 
prices which will maintain livestock 
prices at reasonably favorable levels. 


This quantity of meat is about 20 per 
cent less than our output this year, but 
17 per cent more than the five-year pre- 
war average. I would like to call your 
attention to-the fact that from 1918 up 
to 1940, the total production of meat 
was about 16,000,000,000 lbs. It did not 
change much from year to year. For 
years it was a little less than 16, and 
the other years, it was over 16, but 
was not in excess of 17. 

In conclusion I might emphasize once 
again that livestock production in the 
next five years will be determined 
largely by the outturn of feed grains 
and the condition of ranges and pas- 
tures. With horse and mule numbers 
less than half what they were at the 
end of the last war and expected to 
continue to decrease, a much larger pro- 
portion of our feed resources is being 
used for producing meat animals, poul- 
try, eggs, and dairy products. Improve- 
ments in crop production through soil 
conservation and the use of better vari- 
eties and strains will tend to maintain 
and increase the output of feed. For 
the next few years at least, this coun- 
try can produce as much meat as can 
be moved into consumption at prices 
that will bring reasonable returns to 
producers. And once more, gentlemen, 
I would like to say that the American 
farmer certainly deserves a tribute for 
what he has done in producing this 
meat when the country needed it most. 


CHAIRMAN KREY: Our next speak- 
er knows the problems of the meat 
packing industry well. He has been a 
student of the livestock and meat in- 
dustry since boyhood. 


Mr. Reed has served in many capaci- 
ties with those branches of the govern- 
ment having contact with the livestock 
and meat business. We use only one of 
his titles in introducing him today, that 
of chairman of the War Meat Board. 
It is with real pleasure that I present 
him to you. 


PRELUDE TO ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


Members who Participated in round table panel on final day of conclave assembled 


for luncheon which preceded discussion. 
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SHORT-TERM DEMAND 
SHOWS NO SIGNS OF 
DECLINE, SAYS REED 


ARRY E. REED: In the past three 
years most people in the meat in- 
dustry have found that the de- 

mand for meat has for the most part 
far exceeded the supply, but now that 
I’ve been called up- 
on to say some- 
thing specific about 
demand, I’m in- 
clined to regard it 
as a tough assign- 
ment. Without get- 
ting too far out on 
a limb, however, 
I’m going to try to 
tell you some 
things about prob- 
able demand for 
the immediate fu- 
ture that may allay 
some of the appre- 
hensions that now 
exist. 

In recent weeks, as you know, a great 
deal has been said about surpluses of 
foods, about the problems surrounding 
the disposal of those surpluses, and 
about the probable effect of those sur- 
pluses on agricultural price levels. At 
no time, however, has any government 
official said that there now is a surplus 
of meat. Those of us who must watch 
the supply and demand situation closely 
have found no surpluses—other than the 
fat back and heavy belly surplus that 
confronted the industry a few months 
ago, and we regard that surplus as the 
result of a tight storage situation rather 
than a lack of demand for the product. 
Recently, larger demands for these 
items have reduced stocks to a normal 
seasonal level. Furthermore, we do not 
see any reason for apprehension over a 
meat surplus for some time to come. 


However, for the long pull we can- 
not see too clearly and to be on the 
safe side we think that further down- 
ward adjustments in hog production 
and beef cattle numbers are in order 
if we are to bring supply into line with 
probable demand in the period subse- 
quent to late 1945. Looking far down 
the road, the coming fall and winter 
months may present the best opportun- 
ity to reduce our excessive cattle num- 
bers. To avoid reaching a conclusion 
before the argument, let’s start from 
the beginning. 


Situation for 1944-45 


As all of you realize, any discussion 
of demand that is not made in relation- 
ship to supply is meaningless. There- 
fore, I shall discuss the supply picture 
along with the demand situation as we 
see it for the current fiscal year—July 1 
this year to June 30 next year. Barring 
developments that cannot now be fore- 
seen, and assuming a maintenance of 
civilian buying power at a relatively 
high level the situation looks about as 
follows. 


For the first six months of the cur- 


HARRY REED 
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rent fiscal year—the period from July 
through December 1944—we have a 
very good size-up. It is estimated that 
there will be available for distribution 
for all purposes 12,400,000,000 Ibs. of 
meat, carcass weight basis, lard ex- 
cluded. All of the figures I use this af- 
ternoon will be on that basis. Of this 
12,400,000,000, we expect 9,100,000,000 
to be available from federally inspected 
meat. For allocation purposes that is 
the most important figure because the 
remainder—made up of non-federally 
inspected meat—goes entirely into civil- 
ian channels and is not available for 
purchase by federal agencies. 


Allocation Figures 


This total of federally inspected meat 
for the six months is allocated as fol- 
lows: 2,600,000,000 to the armed serv- 
ices (that includes the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, etc.) ; 1,300,000,000 to the 
Office of Distribution (for distribution 
to the United Kingdom, British War 
Services, Russia, liberated areas, Red 
Cross, and any other war agencies for 
which the Office of Distribution is the 
buying agent); 58,000,000 for commer- 
cial exports; and 5,200,000,000 lbs. for 
U. S. civilians which along with 3,200,- 
000,000 of non-federally inspected meat 
should give them a total of 8,400,000,000 
Ibs., or 130 Ibs. per capita at an annual 
rate. Any increase in supplies over the 
estimates or any failure on the part of 
claimant agencies to take their full allo- 
cations will result, as in the past, in 
additional quantities for civilians. 

Federal agencies, of course, are in a 
position to buy more meat than has 
been allocated to them, but it’s a matter 
of record that they have never done so. 
In fact, they have never, for one reason 
or another, purchased as much as they 
were allocated. And whatever they have 
not taken has been made available to 
civilians who, with their large purchas- 
ing power, have been more than willing 
to buy the meat. Thus, while the civil- 
ian allocation is at an annual rate of 
130 Ibs. for the last six months of this 
calendar year, our guess is that con- 
sumption will be close to a 140-lb. rate. 


Keen Demand for Meat 


For the last six months of the fiscal 
year—January to June 1945—I am re- 
luctant to be too specific. Things are 
changing much too fast for me to talk 
in precise terms. Our tentative estimate 
of 11,200,000,000 lbs. of meat for this 
period is below the requirements sub- 
mitted by claimant agencies. In other 
words, plenty of demand appears avail- 
able if the meat materializes. The con- 
gested storage situation of last spring 
and the tight shipping situation coin- 
cident with the opening of the second 
front, both of which prevented the 
Office of Distribution from making cer- 
tain planned purchases, will strengthen 
our demand in the months to come. 
Much the same thing can be said of 
demand from the armed services. As 
for relief needs, they are reported to be 
far more extensive than we find it pos- 
sible to meet. 
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MAKING IT 
OFFICIAL 


Signing up at the regis- 
tration desk are Murray 
T. Morgan, assistant 
chief, livestock and 
meats branch, War 
Food Administration, 
and E. J. Cronkhite, 
chief, meat purchasing 
division, War Food Ad- 
ministration. They were 
able to give packers the 
latest information on 
government purchases. 
Mr. Morgan’s appoint- 
ment as assistant chief 
of the branch was an- 
nounced last week by 
Harry Reed. Mr. Mor- 
gan has had a leading 
part in the government’s 
wartime meat buying. 


Requests submitted for the armed 
services, Red Cross, Office of Distribu- 
tion, and for commercial export tenta- 
tively have been screened to total 
3,600,000,000 Ibs. This would leave a 
balance of only 7,600,000,000 lbs. for 
U. S. civilians if the tentative alloca- 
tions to other claimants were made 
firm. The Office of Distribution calcu- 
lates minimum civilian requirements at 
the annual rate of 128 lbs. per capita, 
which means that if our production 
estimates are correct we would have to 
find another 800,000,000 lbs. of meat 
during the first half of 1945 to bring 
civilian consumption up to that level. 
Now, remember, that’s what it will take 
to get civilians up to the minimum level 
recommended by nutrition experts. 
Actually, they probably would buy much 
more during this six-month period if 
it becomes available—assuming, of 
course, that incomes remain at a fairly 
high level. 

In view of all this there is nothing 
in the picture at present to indicate a 
substantial reduction in the demand for 
meat, at least for the balance of the 
fiscal year. Since the military services 
are the largest purchasers of beef, next 
to civilians, it is proper and in the 
interest of good meat management that 
they obtain their heavy supplies during 
the period when large numbers of cattle 
will be slaughtered, even though heavy 
slaughter continues throughout the win- 
ter. Their procurement agencies are 
ready and anxious to schedule their 
buying in this manner. 

The principal item purchased for 
lend-lease will continue to be pork, al- 
though beef, veal, lamb and mutton can 
be substituted for pork in fulfilling 
lend-lease commitments. Included in 
both the military and Office of Distri- 
bution allocations are the quantities of 


meat that are purchased and ear. 
marked for relief feeding in Europe, 
Both the military and lend-lease pro 
grams call for large quantities of 
canned meats which will undoubtedly 
keep our canning lines fully occupied 
for several months to come. In fact, it 
looks now as if probable demand for 
meat products is more than equal to the 
potential supply. 


How the Board Functions 


Up to now, I have been talking pretty 
much in terms of statistical meat— 
which has little or no nutritional value. 
Now I would like to tell you just how 
this statistical meat is translated into 
actual supplies—how the federal buy is 
regulated in accordance with actual out- 
put of the packing plants, and how 
every effort is made not to cramp civil- 
ians, while at the same time giving full 
recognition to requirements of the war 
agencies. 


In Washington, we have a group of 
experts who provide the requirements 
and allocations committee with esti- 
mates of meat production from nine to 
12 months in advance. Likewise the 
various claimant agencies submit their 
advance requirements. The require 
ments and allocations committee then 
sereens the requirements submitted, 
pares them down into lines with pro 
spective supplies, and submits the allo 
cations to the War Food Adminis 
trator for final action. Once the alloca- 
tions are approved, constant checks are 
kept to see that each claimant agency 
stays within its allocation. This pro 
cedure applies principally to the ad- 
vance quarterly estimates of statistical 
meat production and the requirements. 
When we get down to current opera 
tions covering actual meat the War 
Meat Board takes over. 
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In order to know when to buy and 

how much to buy at any one time it is 

to translate the quarterly 

i estimates of supplies — 

actual day-to-day or week-to- 

ae ieee production. To do this most 

igently, the agencies rely heavily 

on the information and suggestions of 
the War Meat Board. 

The Board meets in Chicago regularly 
and frequently. Most of you are famil- 
jar with the Board’s structure. The 
Board has, as a result of excellent vol- 
untary cooperation from all classes of 
slaughterers, the best measure of meat 

jon on a weekly basis that has 
ever been compiled in the United States. 
At each meeting of the Board, the mem- 
bers are supplied with information as 
to total meat production during the 
previous week and a breakdown by 
types of meat and production by 


regions. 
Production Forecasts 


Production forecasts which have been 
the basis for the allocations to major 
cdaimants are under constant review and 
are frequently adjusted by the Board in 
accordance with the dictates of actual 
production. This weekly production in- 
formation, coupled with reports as to 
previous weekly “take” by government 
agencies, future needs of the armed 
forces and lend-lease, and past and 
future demands for meeting ration 
points spent by civilians, provides the 
Board with a basis for recommending 
to action agencies those adjustments 
and changes that should result in a 
balance between the factors of supply 
and demand. 


The Board may recommend, for in- 
stance, that the armed forces and lend- 
lease curtail their purchases in a cer- 
tain area during a particular week, or 
increase them in another; that pur- 
chases of certain kinds of meat be 
stepped up or curtailed for given per- 
iods; that ration points for specific 
types and cuts of meat be raised, low- 
ered, or removed entirely; and that 
other adjustments be made to permit an 
orderly flow of meat through civilian 
distribution channels or to effectuate 
and permit procurement by war agen- 
cies. In this activity the Board is rec- 
ommending the changes and adjust- 
ments that should give man-made regu- 
lations at least a part of the flexibility 
they need if they are to substitute for 
economic law without paralyzing dis- 
tribution. 

In closing I would like to say a few 
words about the Board. It has been an 
honor and a pleasure to work with the 
men who make up the War Meat Board. 
They have worked long and diligently 
im carrying out the assignments made 
to them and they have demonstrated 
an ability to exercise the independent 
judgment that typifies a good Amer- 
ican citizen in time of war. 

The livestock and meat industry can 
be gratified that these men are help- 
ing to guide federal procurement and 
the distribution of meat during this 
critical war period. The meat program 
has not kept everyone happy all of the 


time but with the Board’s help and with 
the cooperation of all branches of the 
meat industry, meat has been sent to 
the War fronts in the quantities needed 
and U. S. givilians have been supplied 
with their requirements. 

Thanks very much for letting me get 
this admiration off my chest. I know 
you'll keep up the good work. 


CHAIRMAN KREY: We want to 
thank Mr. Reed for being with us today 
and for his excellent work on the Board, 
and we alse take this opportunity of 
thanking the members of the War Meat 
Board. 


Our next speaker is an important 
figure both in the food industry and 
in the government picture. Lee Mar- 
shall is currently on leave from the 
Continental Baking Co., of which he is 
chairman of the board. He has served 
in several positions with the emergency 
war organization of the government. 
He headed the Shipping Procedure 
Bureau and later was food consultant 
to the War Production Board. 

Shortly thereafter he was appointed 
Deputy Administrator of the War Food 
Administration in charge of the Office 
of Materials and Facilities. A little less 
than a year ago he relinquished this 
post and returned to his company, al- 
though continuing as consultant to the 
War Food Administration. 

In January of this year he resumed 
active duty with the War Food Admin- 
istration as Director of Food Distribu- 
tion. He will speak to us today on 
plans for disposing of food surpluses. 


HORMEL REGISTERS 


Jay C. Hormel, president, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn., was amon z early 
registrants this year. Mr. Hormel, in addi- 
tion to his patking duties, is one of the 
leading members of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 
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MARSHALL FORESEES 
NO EXCESS MEAT ON 
DEFEAT OF GERMANY 


EE MARSHALL: Although I have 
been in the food business all my 
life, many may not know that I once was 
a very important 
employe of a great 
packing company. 
Some 41 years ago 
I accepted the po- 
sition —in those 
days “acceptance” 
was not exactly the 
word—but I took 
it anyhow. It was 
a position as car- 
load salesman for 
a great packing 
company and I held 
the job for two 
years or more, 
After learning that 
they really didn’t 
run the concern according to my way 
of running a packing business, I de- 
cided to go into some other food field. 
I have always had the ambition to 
show them how to run their business, 
but I never had the opportunity to give 
full vent to packinghouse talents until 
recently. 


In recent months when the Mont- 
gomery-Ward Co. in this city was taken 
over by the United States government, 
it was brought to my attention that if 
any food processors, packers or manu- 
facturers were to be taken over by the 
government, that would be my job. So 
it came to my mind that here was my 
great opportunity to realize that office 
boy or cub salesman’s life ambition, 
and that it would be nice if any pack- 
ing company—particularly this one— 
would really do something to make it 
possible for me to give vent to my great 
experience and ability. Unfortunately, 
however, the food industry has done so 
well that we have never had any oppor- 
tunity or any slight excuse for taking 
over, commandeering or requisitioning 
it—or whatever you want to call it— 
so I have never had the opportunity. 


However, I can picture myself—in 
fact I could picture John Holmes on the 
front page of the Chicago Tribune, 
being carried out by a couple of good, 
husky soldiers, and then I would take 
his desk. Having taken his desk, I 
would sit down and—well, here I am! 


A Sober Second Thought 


Then I thought rather soberly on the 
subject. What do I know about running 
a packing business? The fact of the 
matter is, what does any government 
official know about running a packing 
business? At times you may have 
thought they acted as if they knew 
something about running your business; 
maybe the packing business or some 
other kind, but I think I can speak for 
all government officials when I say that 
none of them would ever want to take 
over the full job of operating such a 
great business as any packing company. 


LEE MARSHALL 
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I think I can speak for Marvin Jones 
and say that he has always wanted to 
relax all controls on all food business 
as soon as the strategic situation of the 
war makes it possible to do so. 

These wartime regulations are emer- 
gency measures, and I think I can speak 
for him and for the food administration, 
and particularly for the Office of Dis- 
tribution, when I say that whenever it 
is possible to relax and dispose of these 
regulations, it will be done. 

Now to my authenticated, OWI- 
approved speech. 

Although I am at present on furlough 
from the business world, I daresay that 
you and [I still have a lot in common. 
You are concerned about food supply— 
so is the War Food Administration. 
You are concerned about your custom- 
ers—civilians, the armed forces, and 
our allies—and so are we. Both of us 
are concerned about what the food pic- 
ture will be when hostilities cease and 
the needs of our armed services and 
other war requirements decline. And 
both of us are making plans and taking 
action now to minimize the foreseeable 
problems. 

For these reasons, I am glad to be 
here with you today. It’s a tradition, 
and a good one, for people with common 
problems to get together, with their 
elbows on the same table—and see the 
thing through. 

First, though, it might be a good 
idea to get before us some of the major 
facts concerning food in this country. 


Farm Output Up 40% 


You know that total agricultural pro- 
duction is up, in fact, it’s up close to 
140 per cent of pre-war production. In 
ordinary times, roughly 40 per cent 
increase might have meant surplus— 
but war has given us new requirements 
to fill—those of our armed forces and 
of our allies—and civilian demand also 
has expanded considerably. 


Take your own product for example. 
As you know, we’ll reach an all-time 
high in meat production this year. Pros- 
pects are good for a production of 
25,000,000,000 Ibs., compared with about 
16,000,000,000 lbs. produced back in the 
pre-war years. With that production, 
we will be able this year to take care 
of the needs of our military forces, help 
our allies, and supply civilians with 
nearly 20 lbs. more meat per capita 
than they had before the war. It is 
probable that civilians would consume 
even more if it were available. 


To the farmers who produced record 
numbers of livestock—there were 82 
million cattle this year compared with 
the pre-war peak of 74 million in 1934 
and almost twice as many hogs as the 
average before the war—and also to 
you people in the meat industry who 
have worked “on the double” to butcher 
and process this livestock should go the 
credit for such an outstanding produc- 


| tion record. 


American meat has been going to 
every battlefront in the world. Without 
your cooperation in processing and 
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IT’S EITHER FUNNY OR A TALL TALE 


Mrs. C. J. Abbott (center) said something that tickled the funny bone of A. D. White, 

Swift & Company (back te camera); C. J. Abbott (left), vice president, The Nebraska 

Stock Growers Association, Hyannis, Nebr.; Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the board, 

and Edward F. Wilson, president, Wilson & Co., Chicago, and Col. E. N. Wentworth, 
director, Armour livestock bureau, Chicago. 


handling it, this would have been im- 
possible. Meat is war material and you 
have handled it as such. The produc- 
tion. achievements of the meat indus- 
try, as well as of all other branches of 
the food trade from farmer to packer to 
distributor, have helped to make pos- 
sible our successes on the battlefront. 


The storage situation, as could be 
expected, also indicates an increase in 
activity. On September 1 this year, 
nearly all items of food in storage over 
the nation were in excess of the Sep- 
tember 1, 1943 figures, and also were 
above the five-year average from 1939 
to 1948. As a mater of fact, there’s 
more food in storage now than ever 
before in history—for the simple reason 
that the turnover is greater than ever 
before in history. Commercial stocks 
to supply the increased civilian demand 
have to be larger, and government 
stocks to supply the increased war de- 
mands also must be high. 

Government food requirements were 
never so great. Our needs now dwarf 
those. of the last war. We have many 
more men to feed this time than in 
1917-18, and they’re fighting all over 
the world, not just in Europe. What’s 
more, we know more about nutrition, 
and we have an increased appreciation 
of the value of good morale. The boys 
this time are getting every food nutri- 
tionists say is necessary to keep them 
in top physical strength. In addition 
to this, we see to it that they get a 
share of the ice cream, the turkey, the 
soft drinks, the candy bars—in fact, the 
biggest amount of home we can crowd 
into a barracks, a foxhole or a PX. 

Added to the job of supplying U. S. 
military requirements is the job of giv- 
ing some support to our fighting allies 
—the British and the Russians. More- 
over, food has been shipped to Amer- 


ican prisoners of war and to our ter- 
ritorial possessions. More recently, we 
have had to provide an extra quantity 
of food to the military so that they 
could do some emergency feeding in 
areas recently liberated by allied 
armies. 

All in all, the volume of Government 
business is pretty big—WFA’s alone is 
about $8,000,000 a day, the armed 
forces’ even greater. And where there 
is such volume, it follows that there 
must be an inventory of somewhat com- 
parable proportions. You may be in- 
terested to know, for instance, that on 
July 1 we had an inventory of about 
$650,000,000. During the four month 
period—March 1 to July 1—our turn- 
over was approximately that same 
amount. In other words, we turn our 
stocks, as a whole, three to four times 
a year. Our working inventory at the 
present time is slightly less—valued at 
about $600,000,000. 


WEA Must Stockpile 


So, then, just as you stock food 
which you expect will be in demand by 
your customers, so does WFA. Blind 
stockpiling is as much against our 
policy as it is against yours and, aside 
from food purchased in fulfillment of 
price support commitments, WFA is 
buying no more food than is actually 
necessary to meet foreseeable demands. 
For instance, we plan to use for post- 
war relief feeding available lend-lease 
and military stocks before we reserve 
for or buy additional food for this pur- 
pose. We must maintain specified war 
reserves no matter how favorable the 
war may be going, but I, for one, don't 
think it necessary to build a separate 
stockpile of the same foods for post- 
war relief feeding when we know that 
at least a good share of the military 
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and lend-lease reserves can be made 
available for that purpose. A few foods, 
however—such as special pork prod- 
yets—are being purchased specifically 
for use in liberated areas because they 
are needed immediately or because our 
stocks of certain relief foods will be in- 
sufficient to meet the estimated require- 
ments. 

As a matter of fact, it’s pretty ap- 
parent that getting out of this war is 
going to be as much of a job as was 
getting the nation into full production 
for war. The disposal of surplus com- 
modities—capital goods and foods—will 
require a lot of careful handling. And 
I think they can be handled in a busi- 
ness-like manner. The adjustments re- 
quired in our economy may be nearly 
as great as those for the intensified 
development of our resources during 
the war period. And an important part 
of this “getting out” process will be 
the disposal of government-owned 
foods. The responsibility for this has 
been given to the War Food Admin- 
istration and, as you probably know, 
we've already started on this job— 
which, as we see it, is to dispose of 
government-owned foods in an orderly 
manner, and to the greatest advantage 
to farmers, the trade and the general 
public. 


Big Job of Adjustment 


The big job will come sometime after 
hostilities cease, especially after we 
have been victorious in both theatres of 
war. And it seems to me that the 
greatest problem will be adjusting agri- 
cultural production to demands. As 
mentioned before, I believe government- 
owned food supplies can be marketed 
without disrupting the trade. There are 
some preliminary things, though, we 
ean and are doing to make the job 
easier. These involve keeping govern- 


ment focd stocks as small as we can 
without endangering war needs, and in 
such condition that stocks not used in 
the immediate war effort can be used 
later. 


In addition to buying only in accord- 
ance with foreseeable requirements, 
which I mentioned earlier, we also are 
checking our inventories regularly and 
marking for immediate sale these three 
types of food: (1) food reserved to 
meet a need that did not materialize. 
(2) food purchased in fulfillment of 
price support commitments and (3) 
food packed last year or in previous 
years so that these may be replaced 
with 1944-packed food. 


The actual sales job itself is being 
handled by WFA’s Office of Distribu- 
tion. How much we'll sell, how we'll 
sell, and what our prices will be all have 
come up for attention and, in coopera- 
tion with the trade, we’ve evolved a few 
guiding principles which we’re testing 
now in preparation for the bigger job 
ahead. 

For instance, we want to avoid dis- 
rupting normal trade operations so 
we’re feeding to markets just what they 
can absorb without creating selling 
problems. For items in short supply on 
the civilian market, the job is easy. For 
others, the job is harder. It may involve 
the development of campaigns to in- 
crease consumption or we may take 
other measures. Whatever happens, 
however, we won’t let our food glut or 
break the market. 


Point number two among our guid- 
ing principles is that all sales shall be 
made public. Whenever we have goods 
to sell, the trade and all other inter- 
ested parties will be notified by means 
of a press release or other official an- 
nouncement. We plan to sell only 
through normal trade channels, how- 
ever, since this is in line with our policy 


AMI REGISTRATION DESK KEEPS BUSY 


The girls at the American Meat Institute registration desk were kept busy typing out 
registration cards for industry members. These girls performed numerous services for 
conventioneers and always had the latest news regarding room numbers within reach. 
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MIDWESTERNERS 


Frank Kohrs (left), president, Kohrs Pkg. 
Co., Davenport, Ia., with E. D. Fletchall, 
Swift & Company, Chicago. 


to use normal distribution facilities and 
encourage stable marketing. 


No rigid plan of re-selling has been 
developed, and none will be developed. 
We consider it to the best interests of 
all concerned that our sales procedure 
be flexible. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, we do plan to offer salable goods 
first to firms which sold us these prod- 
ucts. If they do not want any or all 
of it, or if they do not offer what we 
consider a fair price, other firms in the 
same business generally will get the 
next chance to buy. If any still re- 
mains, it will be offered to others in 
the food business. There have been and 
there will be exceptions to this general 
outline for selling, of course, but we 
intend to hold to this plan whenever it 
is practicable. 

How much of post-war government 
stocks we’ll be able to dispose of by 
reselling to the trade is a question 
which I can’t answer nor can any one 
else at the present time. It will depend 
primarily, I think, on the rate of farm 
production after the war and on the 
general employment level. 

Some of our stocks—meaning mil- 
itary as well as lend-lease—will be 
needed for relief and rehabilitation pur- 
poses. So far as meats are concerned, 
for instance, it is doubtful whether 
there will be any surplus when Ger- 
many falls. 


Buying Still Emphasized 


In immediate future, the emphasis on 
meats will be on buying, rather than 
selling. WFA stocks of pork and other 
meats are low, and substantial pur- 
chases this fall and winter will be 
needed to meet lend-lease requirements. 
Although the demand by our allies for 
such foods as grains and vegetables is 
starting to decline, the demand for 
meat and dairy products continues high. 
Russia, for example, is now in a better 
position to meet her prospective re- 
quirements for wheat, potatoes, and 
other foods, the production of which is 
relatively easy to expand, but she still 
needs large supplies of pork, fats and 
oils, and some other commodities from 
the United States. 


During the remaining months of this 
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year, therefore, we plan to buy large 
quantities of canned Tushonka, pork 
luncheon meat and bulk pork sausage, 
as well as moderate quantities of cer- 
tain other canned pork products. Pur- 
chases of fresh frozen and cured pork 
also will be large. 

Meat requirements of the armed 
forces also will continue to be high, at 
least during the same period. Of course, 
there will be a decline in military de- 
mand as the military forces become 
smaller. 

As I see it, a quick summary of the 
food supply situation based on the in- 
formation now available would be about 
as follows: 


It is most unlikely that meats held by 
government agencies will present any 
surplus problem after V-E Day. Foreign 
relief needs, as indicated by current de- 
mands, are expected to provide an out- 
let for government-held meat supplies. 


Keeping Situation Balanced 


Some steps can be taken now and in 
future months to keep things in bal- 
ance. For instance, farm production 
will have to be adjusted when war needs 
decline. Also, the government can re- 
duce the size of food stocks which will 
be carried over into the post-war period 
by buying no more than necessary and 
by selling now whatever food can be 
spared from working inventories. And 
we have been doing just that for a num- 
ber of months. In addition, as soon as 
supplies permit, rationing can be re- 
moved from more foods. 

Still other steps can be taken to pre- 
vent food stocks and production from 
becoming a problem even though the 
carryover be large. They can be moved 
through normal trade channels in an 
orderly manner and at a rate consistent 
with, not contrary to, demand. Part 
of them will be needed for relief feed- 
ing purposes. Part of them can be 
moved into non-competitive uses such 
as school lunch programs, public wel- 
fare programs, and industrial uses, if 
Congress so directs. Naturally, there 
also will be some exports of food other 
than for relief purposes. 

Finally, we ourselves can do some- 
thing about demand. I think the war 
has shown that food is seldom in sur- 
plus—it’s buying power that’s deficient. 
We have to keep employment high or 
food surpluses as well as surpluses of 
capital goods, will become a serious 
problems. 

If all of us in the food trade would 
assume. a personal responsibility in 
helping to see that people are employed 
profitably, we’d be doing ourselves as 
well as the entire country a favor. Sav- 
ing money ourselves and practicing 
what we preach by encouraging others 
to save now means buying power later. 
And buying power creates jobs. Re- 
frigerators, automobiles, or meat won’t 
sell unless people have the money to 
pay for them. And people won’t have 
the money to pay for them unless they 
have jobs. I realize that food officials 
usually stick to food and don’t go 
wandering off into the field of jobs and 
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savings—but I really don’t consider that 
I have digressed. Jobs and savings are 
as much a part of our problem—and 
our responsibility—as production goals 
and quality improvement. I hope that 
you see it that way, too. 

Thanks for giving me the opportunity 
to get into the discussion that the Insti- 
tute has sponsored here today. I hope 
what I have had to say has stimulated 
your thinking on food programs as 
much as what you have said has stim- 
ulated mine. 

CHAIRMAN KREY: In order that 
members may obtain authoritative an- 
swers to questions relating to matters 
handled by government agencies, repre- 
sentatives of these agencies have ar- 
ranged to be present during this period 
of the annual meeting. The Gold Coast 
Room has been set up for these indi- 
vidual conferences and members are 
urged to take this opportunity to get 
together with government representa- 
tives if they have questions relating to 
their business which might be answered 
by one of these men. 


Agencies which have representatives 
here are the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, the War Food Administration, the 
War Production Board, the Quarter- 
master’s Depot, U. S. Army, and De- 
fense Supplies Corporation. 

I am sure that our next speaker needs 
little introduction to the members of 
the American Meat Institute. He has 
been given many assignments by the 
government in the last few years which 
have brought him into contact with our 
industry. 

Mr. Madigan entered the packing in- 
dustry after his graduation from col- 
lege and advanced rapidly in the busi- 
ness. He was called to Washington 
early in the war, and since that time 
has carried many responsibilities on his 
shoulders. At present he is assistant 


director of the food price division of the 
Office of Price Administration. 





CHECK, PLEASE! 


Charles H. Swift, chairman of the board, 
Swift & Company, waits to check his hat. 





DANGER IN CEILING 
RELAXATION BEFORE 
PRICES ARE STABLE 


JOHN J. MADIGAN: The original 
Emergency Price Control Act was 
passed January 30, 1942—just 39 
months ago. The first pork regulation 
was issued in March, 1942, beef and 
veal in July, and 
lamb and mutton 
in August. We 
have all heard a 
great deal of criti. 
cism of the regula- 
tions, and I would 
be the last to main- 
tain that there are 
not some bad spots 
in them. I do feel, 
however, that it is 
only fair to look at 
the record to see 
how the industry 
has come out under 
price control. 

The Department 
of Agriculture, through its Packers and 
Stockyards Administration, publishes 
annually an analysis of financial re- 
sults, after taxes and depreciation, of 
821 packers subject to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. During the five years 
1936-40, this large group of packers 
averaged to earn 4.66 per cent on net 
worth, and the highest year during that 
period was 1940, with 7.27 per cent. In 
1941 this large group earned 9.89 per 
cent; 1942, 9.43 per cent; and in 1943, 
9.50 per cent. It is apparent that this 
large sample of the industry, under 
price control, earned over twice as much 
as a return on net worth, after taxes, 
than it earned in the five-year period 
preceding the war. 


J. MADIGAN 


What the Record Shows 


Information available to us, both in- 
side and outside the OPA, reveals that 
results, on the average, so far for the 
current year are at least as good as last 
year. . 


I believe the record clearly indicates 
that price control has not been unduly 
burdensome to the industry, in spite of 


the severe criticism from many quat- 
ters. 


The future of price control for live 
stock and meats is necessarily closely 
related to the whole question of price 
control during the reconversion period. 
Let’s not forget that we faced this re- 
conyersion problem once before and we 
bungled it badly. 

In November, 1918 when the Armis- 
tice was signed, such price controls as 
existed were almost immediately with- 
drawn. The economy was left to find 
its own way back to normal. For a few 
months prices and wages did remain 
stable, and even declined slightly. 

By the spring of 1919 they were 
surging upward again. As a result al- 
most half of the total inflation of the 
last war occurred after the Armistice. 
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For 18 months we had a terrific specu- 
lative spree. 

In livestock and meat most of the ex- 
treme peaks were reached many months 
after the end of the war. The Chicago 
top on cattle was reached in December, 
1919 and was $1.75 over the highest 
price during the war. The Chicago top 
on hogs was reached in July, 1919, and 
was $2.65 higher than at any time dur- 
ing the war. 

After the last war the inflation bub- 
ble broke in the latter part of 1920. In 
a little more than a year factory pay- 
rolls dropped 44 per cent. Wholesale 
prices dropped 40 per cent. Farm in- 
come dropped 61 per cent from 1919 to 
1921. I need only mention the terrific 
beating that the livestock and meat in- 
dustry suffered. Bankruptcy was rife. 
In five years 453,000 farms were lost 
through foreclosure. 


Steadiness Must Be Certain 


Most of us feel that price control is a 
wartime measure and has no place in a 
peacetime economy. We all want to 
withdraw price regulations with their 
crippling restrictions at the earliest 
reasonable moment. But we don’t want 
to make the same mistake that was 
made after the last war. Price control 
will be under increasing pressure as we 
approach the end of the shooting. It 
would be a national tragedy to lose con- 
trol of prices prior to the time that we 
have clear indications that the forces of 
supply and demand are sufficiently in 
balance to give us a reasonably stable 
price structure. 


Certainly it will not be in the na- 
tional interest to suspend or withdraw 
the ceiling price regulations on live- 
stock or meat until we are reasonably 
certain that prices will stay at or be- 
low existing ceiling levels if subsidy is 
continued, or at pre-roll back levels if 





PACKED HOUSE GREETS SPEAKERS 


Section of main ballroom at Drake hotel during opening session of convention shows 
very few empty seats in evidence. The balcony was filled on several occasions with over- 
flow crowds which packed the sessions. 


subsidy is withdrawn. In other words, 
it would be unsound to withdraw ceil- 
ings during a seasonal drop in prices 
if prospects were not satisfactory for a 
reasonable future period. 

It is also unlikely that we will be able 
to withdraw or suspend ceilings on 
minor parts of the meat line, or even 
on major sections of it if any substan- 
tial part is still pushing the ceilings. 
To do so in effect provides an oppor- 
tunity to realize over-ceiling prices on 
items in short supply by charging 
higher than true market prices on items 
not under control. 


IN THE INSTITUTE’S PRESS HEADQUARTERS 


Some knotty public relations problem seems to be troubling (left to right) J. C. Milton, 
Aled Davies, Pendleton Dudley, Paul B. Ricks, Norman Draper and Vernon Schwaegerle, 
all associated with the Institute. As in the past, the AMI press headquarters was located 
in a room just off the balcony of the ballroom. 
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The time when conditions are likely 
to be such that price control on meats 
can be dropped or suspended is any 
man’s guess. We can, however, briefly 
review what appears to be the determ- 
ining factors. 


Total meat production is running 


about 150 per cent of what it was at "| 


the start of the war. While there are 
some indications of lower production 
during the next year or so, the pros- 
pects certainly are for substantially 
more meat than has ever been consumed 
previously by the civilian population of 
the country. 

The amount and timing of govern- 
mental purchases will, of course, be of 
almost controlling importance during 
the next six months to a year. Since 
the government has been taking about 
one-third of the total meat production, 
any substantial change in its take will 
immediately affect the civilian supply 
and the level of market prices in rela- 
tion to ceilings. 


Maintaining Purchasing Power 


The level of civilian purchasing 
power that we are able to maintain dur- 
ing the reconversion period, particu- 
larly after the fall of Germany, will be 
of tremendous significance in determin- 
ing the level of meat prices. 
1939 and 1943 the wages of civilians in 
non-agricultural industries increased 
from $43,000,000,000 to $90,000,000,000, 
or 109 per cent. The 40 per cent cut- 
back in war production expected after 
the fall of Germany, is estimated to 
amount to approximately 30 billion dol- 
lars per year in salaries and wages. 
This indicates the size of the reconver- 
sion job we face. The mere restoration 
of 1939 average hours worked per week 
will reduce wages received by an esti- 
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mated 11.5 billion dollars, or 13 per cent 
from the 1943 level. 


While the food .industry, strictly 
speaking, doesn’t have a reconversion 
problem in the same sense that the 
automobile industry does, developments 
in the food field will in large measure 
be determined by the success of the re- 
conversion program in holding up the 
national income. 

Although generalizations are danger- 
ous, many factors indicate that the 
food industry will be one of the first to 
come out from under price control. 
Basic production has been maintained 
at a very high level, there are rela- 
tively few reconversion problems in the 
food industry, and there is little latent 
demand such as in many other fields. 

A number of changes in the meat 
price regulations are in prospect during 
the immediate future. 


More Flexibility in Regulations 


An amendment to the retail meat 
price regulations should be issued very 
shortly which will permit retailers to 
pre-roll ribs and loins of utility and 
eanner and cutter grades only. This 
action is being taken to assist retailers 
to merchandise the common grades of 
beef which are currently available in 
large volume. Some sections of the in- 
dustry also have recommended that the 
OPA permit slaughterers to make bone- 
less cuts from canner and cutter grades 
as was customary before the war. 
While we have studied this question 
very carefully, we have decided that we 
cannot permit this major change in the 
regulation at this time. We will, how- 
ever, watch the situation, and if the 
volume of canners and cutters available 
is such that they cannot move freely 
through manufacturing channels, we 
will re-open this question. 


We are also planning to amend the 
regulations to permit hotel supply 
houses to sell wholesale cuts to whole- 
salers and processors for at least a 
limited period of time. They will not be 
permitted, however, to sell these cuts to 
retailers. This action has been found 
necessary because of the volume of 
lower grade meats available, and be- 
. cause the hotel supply houses have been 
» required to buy straight carcasses from 
which they are finding it extremely dif- 
ficult to move certain of the cuts to the 
limited outlets to which they are per- 
mitted to sell. 


We are receiving a considerable num- 
ber of requests from meat canners for 
prices on items which they have not 
manufactured during the period of 
price control and therefore have no 
. ceilings. Since canned meats are in 
general under freeze prices, we have 
decided, as a general policy, to price 
the new items on the basis of the aver- 
| age freeze price existing in the indus- 
try, making adjustments upward or 
downward, depending on whether the 
/ meat formula is more costly or less 
costly than the average in the industry. 
* In general, this policy should place ap- 
? plicants for new prices in about the 
same position as rest of the industry. 
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We are planning to make some 
changes in the regulations affecting 
corned beef, both cured and ready-to- 
eat. This will involve some minor ad- 
justments in the price for green bris- 
kets so that there will be some incentive 
to break up forequarters and triangles, 
which should make some of the briskets 
available to processors. We plan to flat 
price the corned beef items, both traefer 
and kosher, so that the ready-to-eat 
items can be flat priced at retail. 


We have given a great deal of study 
to the position of the meat wholesaler 
in the distribution picture. We have 
decided that conditions warrant an in- 
crease in the wholesaler’s markup. This 
will be accompanied by a much clearer 
definition of the facilities that must be 
available and the functions that must 
be performed by those who are author- 
ized to charge the wholesaler’s markup. 
We hope this action will permit the 
wholesaler to secure product and to op- 
erate in a much more satisfactory man- 
ner for the duration of price control. 


Now a word concerning the cattle 
stabilization program and the pork sub- 
sidy. As you know, the OPA has stud- 
ied these programs for many months 
and has prepared several tentative 
plans intended to overcome most of the 
difficulties which were inherent in the 
cattle stabilization program and its re- 
lation to the ceiling prices for beef. No 
good purpose would be served in out- 
lining or reviewing the various phases 
and aspects of these plans. Suffice it to 
say that the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation has not authorized any change in 
the basic cattle and hog subsidies up to 
this time. Naturally the other phases 
of the program which are closely tied 
in with the changes in subsidy are be- 
ing held in abeyance for the presence. 

While we have not received a final 
answer to our proposals, we have been 
given little reason to expect that any 
major part of our proposals would be 
adopted in the immediate future. We 
still feel that some major changes in 
the program are essential and we shall 
continue, so long as we are in the 
agency, to work for the changes which 
we feel are right. 


CHAIRMAN KREY: Thank you, Mr. 
Madigan, and may we take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all the speakers again 
for the very interesting afternoon. 


The meeting recessed at 3:50 p. m. 











Convention Notes a 
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Morris Balkan, head of the newly 
named Balkan Packing Co. (formerly 
East Moline Packing Co.), of East 
Moline, Ill., has been busy traveling 
around the country and could not get 
away to come to Chicago. His able 
general manager, Paul P. Firer, was in 
attendance and reported considerable 
progress with the concern’s rebuilding 
program. 

Charles S. Hughes couldn’t stay away 
from the convention, even though he 
recently disposed of his interest in the 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co. of Ander. 
son, Ind. Mr. Hughes is now devoting 
his efforts to the management of his 
retail stores in Anderson. 

Emmart Packing Company’s (Louis- 
ville, Ky.) dynamic general manager 
George W. Cook was accompanied to 
Chicago by Mrs. Cook. George usually 
has a good story or two on tap for his 
friends. 

Al Lloyd, recently of Titzel & Lloyd, 
packers of Paris, ‘Ill. who sold their 
plant to Mickelberry Food Products Co, 
of Chicago, was on hand at the Drake 
meeting his many friends. 

E. D. Henneberry, president of the 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co. of Pittsburg, 
Kans., made the most of his Chicago 
visit by taking the opportunity of visit- 
ing relatives in the city, in addition to 
attending the Drake meetings. 

C. B. Heinemann, jr., Washington 
representative of THE NATIONAL PRro- 
VISIONER, and Mrs. Heinemann dropped 
in at the convention for a short time. 
They were enjoying a combined busi- 
ness and vacation trip in Chicago. 

Henry Tefft, director of the Insti- 
tute’s department of packinghouse prac- 
tice and research, was one of the “most- 
conferred-with men” at the convention. 
Mr. Tefft could generally be found talk- 
ing to one or more packers on industry 
operating problems. 

Ray Anderson, roving editor of the 
Farm Journal who visited the conven- 
tion, for many years ran one of the 
country’s best farm pages for the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. Mr. Anderson’s fur- 
row-end interviews with farmers, his 
keen and practical articles on agri- 
culture and his homely but poetic ob- 
servations on everyday farm affairs 
were widely read in both town and 
country. 

Frank C. Raney, purchasing head for 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, 
brought Mrs. Raney to Chicago with 
him. While Mr. Raney attended the 
meetings at the Drake, Mrs. Raney 
occupied herself on shopping tours. 
They both enjoyed their trip immensely. 


EYE SAFETY EXHIBIT 


J. M. DeVine (left), president, American 

Pkg. & Provn. Co., Ogden, Utah, looks 

over industrial safety bulletin board with 

A. M. Baltzer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 
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SESSION III AND DINNER 


Wednesday, September 27, 1944 


MORNING 


“What’s Ahead in Farm Legislation”—Clifford R. Hope 
“Award of Gold and Silver Buttons”—Charles E. Herrick 


“Plans for Meat Education”—John Holmes, R. A. Rath, R. N. 


Heath, Don Smith 
“Your Institute and Your Future”’—Wesley Hardenbergh 


EVENING 


“The Coming Election”—Elmo Roper 
“Business Conditions” —William Jeffers 
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. relations veteran, and Don Smith, adver- 
|. tising manager, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 


Plans for Meat Education, 


Greater Institute Service 


HE meeting convened at 10:15 

a. m. on September 27 with W. F. 

Schluderberg, vice chairman of the 
board of directors of the Institute, pre- 
siding. 

CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: Our 
first speaker this morning is one of the 
leading exponents of agriculture in the 
House of Representatives. Congress- 
man Hope was born in Iowa, but at an 
early age he trans- 
ferred his allegi- 
ance to the State of 
Kansas. He was 
admitted to the 
Kansas bar in 1917 
and ten years later 
he was elected 
member of Con- 
gress from his dis- 
trict. 


He has served 
his state and na- 
tion with distinc- 
tion at Washington 
since that time. Mr. 
Hope is an impor- 
tant member of the 
House committee on agriculture. If cer- 
tain changes take place on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday of No- 
vember, it is probable that he will be 
the chairman of that important com- 
mittee. 

He is also a member of the special 
postwar economic and policy committee. 
Mr. Hope’s subject this morning is 
“What’s Ahead in Farm Legislation.” 
I am honored to present to you now the 
Honorable Clifford R. Hope. 





W. F. 
SCHLUDERBERG 





HAPPY ABOUT IT ALL 


A. D. White, Swift & Company public 


seem to be in accord regarding the paper 
White is holding. 
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HARD RECONVERSION 
PROBLEMS CONFRONT 
FARMERS, SAYS HOPE 


LIFFORD R. HOPE: I am very 

happy to be here today, and to 
have the honor of being invited to speak 
on your program. I am not going to 
follow the subject which has been as- 
signed me as close- 
ly as I would like, 
or as you might 
like to have me, be- 
cause predicting 
what is ahead in 
legislation is 
a rather hazardous 
thing to do, but I 
am going to try to 
point out some of 
the factors which 
will be considered, 
and some of the sit- 
uations which will 
have to be met. 


The most acute 
problem which is 
confronting farmers today, or that will 
confront them when the war is over, is 
the problem of reconversion. The job of 
reconverting agriculture from wartime 
industry to a peacetime industry is not 
the smallest of the conversion problems. 

It is of vital interest to you, not only 
because the welfare of the farmer af- 
fects. the welfare of all of us, but be- 
cause you, as processors and distribu- 
tors of agricultural products, are bound 
to be directly affected by any govern- 
ment programs affecting this recon- 
version. 

When we entered the war the farm- 
ers of this country were told that their 
efforts were to play a vital part in its 
prosecution. Even before we entered 
the war our commitments under lend- 
lease made it necessary to expand our 
agricultural production. I do not need 
to tell this audience how effectively 
farmers have responded to the call to 
increase their production. You are fa- 
miliar with the fact that food produc- 
tion during the last three crop years 
has been more than one-third greater 
than the average of the years from 
1935 to 1939. This would be a great 
accomplishment under any conditions, 
but it is even more remarkable when 
one considers that it occurred in spite 
of the handicaps of acute shortages of 
labor, machinery, repairs, and transpor- 
tation. Remarkable as have been the 
achievements of industry in the produc- 
tion of war material, I believe that con- 
sidering the handicaps he has been up 
against, the American farmer has 
turned in the greatest production job 
of all. 


While we are talking of production, 


C. R. HOPE 





I do not believe it is amiss to say that 
you and the other processors and dig. 
tributors of agricultural products have 
done a splendid job also. You, too, haye 
worked under many handicaps and Te- 
strictions. Some of them were inevi- 
table and unavoidable. Others were im. 
posed by lack of understanding of your 
problems by government agencies and 
some, I fear, came about because of the 
meddlesome desire on the part of goy. 
ernment officials to exercise authority 
for authority’s sake or to make your 
business the guinea pig for trying out 
pet theories. 

Now we are approaching the end of 
the period when our need for food and 
other agricultural products requires a 
continuation of the strenuous efforts of 
the last three years. We have reached 
the point where we should do some 
checking up to ascertain where we 
stand as far as supply and demand are 
concerned, and to determine our needs 
during the remainder of the war and 
the period immediately following. When 
the European war ends it is under- 
stood that Army purchases will drop off 
materially. The uncertainty as to the 
length of the war in the Pacific and as 
to the exact amount of food needed for 
relief purposes, makes it difficult to 
know just what our needs may be for 
the next crop year. After that time, 
however, it seems to be clearly indicated 
that the amount needed for relief 
abroad and for the Army will be 
greatly reduced. 


Size of Civilian Demand 


Assuming that 1945 will mark the 
end of the period when substantial 
quantities of food will be needed for the 
armed forces and for relief purposes, 
what can we count on as a normal 
civilian demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts? In the years immediately follow- 
ing, that will depend to a considerable 
extent on jobs and buying power. It is 
estimated that if consumption and buy- 
ing power continue at the present rate 
we would use at home in the first nor- 
mal peace-time year about 85 per cent 
of our present agricultural production. 
If buying power should be no higher 
than it was during the five years pre- 
ceding the war, then there is no reason 
to believe that we would consume do- 
mestically more than 70 or 75 per cent 
of our present production. 


This means that even if buying power 
continues at its present level, agricul- 
ture is shortly going to:be called upon 
to find a market for at least 15 per cent 
of its present production, or to reduce 
production by that amount. If buying 
power and demand are reduced by lack 
of jobs, the figure will be larger. There 
may be those who think that when the 
pressure of the war effort is gone there 
will be a natural let-down in produc- 
tion. I doubt it. It is more probable 
that if a market could be found there 
would be further increases in produc- 
tion. The gains of the last few years 
are largely due to increased efficiency 
in production because of improved ma- 
chinery, increased soil conservation ac- 
tivities, greater use of fertilizer, and 
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the use of new and better strains and 
yarieties of livestock and crops. These 
developments will continue and, in addi- 
tion, there will be greater supplies of 
labor and machinery than we have had 
during the last three years. 


Farm Income Cut in Two 


We had the same problem following 
the other war. We know what hap- 
pened. The decline in farm prices which 
began in the fall of 1920 cut the net 
income from agriculture squarely in 
two. In 1918, the last year of the war, 
it was $11,420,000,000. In 1921 it was 
$5,271,000,000. This was strictly an 
agriculture depression, however. The 
decline in income was not general and, 
as a matter of fact, total national in- 
come for 1921 slightly exceeded that for 
1918. It took agriculture a long time 
to recover from the results of this 
price debacle following the other war. 
It resulted in bankruptcy, foreclosures, 
and general distress in agricultural sec- 
tions, not only at the time but for sev- 
eral years thereafter. 


We do not want this to happen again. 
In order to forestall such a disastrous 
decline and to enable farmers to make 
the necessary adjustments from war- 
time agricultural production to a more 
normal situation, Congress has passed 
legislation to provide for support prices 
on agricultural commodities during the 
war period and for two years there- 
after. These support prices apply in 
particular to the basic commodities and 
also to all other commodities on which 
the War Food Administrator has asked 
for increased production. In addition to 
this, there is authority in the law for 
support prices under certain conditions 
on all agricultural commodities, al- 
though the use of such prices is not 
made mandatory as in the case of the 
commodities to which I have heretofore 
referred. Assuming that the Japanese 
phase of the war does not end until 
sometime in 1945, the mandatory price 
support provisions which affect about 
65 percent of our agricultural produc- 
tion, will be in effect until December 31, 
1947, at least. If the Japanese war runs 
into 1946, the terminal date will be one 
year later. 


Parity Price Provisions 


In addition to the provisions for price 
support which I have enumerated, there 
is contained in Section 3 of the Stabili- 
zation Extension Act of 1944, a pro- 
vision which directs the President, act- 
ing through any department, agency, 
or office of the government, to take all 
lawful action to assure that the farm 
producers of basic commodities and the 
so-called Steagall commodities (mean- 
ing those upon which the War Food 
Administrator has requested farmers to 
increase production) receive either par- 
ity price or the highest price prevailing 
between January 1 and September 15, 
1942. Acting under this provision, the 
War Food Administrator announced on 
September 22 that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would, as soon as 
arrangements could be made, offer to 
purchase all of the cotton in the hands 
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PRIORITIES COMMITTEE DISCUSSES PROBLEMS 


Priorities problems of the meat industry were thoroughly discussed when members of 
the priorities committee gathered at luncheon under the leadership of Homer Davison. 


of growers at 10 percent of parity and 
would, at the expiration of the loan 
next spring, offer to purchase at parity 
all wheat under government loan. 


There are also other provisions 
which, directly or indirectly, bolster up 
the price support program. One of them 
is Section 32 of the AAA Act of 1938, 
which makes available something over 
$100,000,000 per year for the expansion 
of markets for agricultural commodi- 
ties. Also, there are provisions putting 
restrictions upon the disposal of agri- 
cultural commodities in the hands of 
government agencies, the purpose of 
these restrictions being to prevent the 
sale of these commodities in such a 
way as to adversely affect prices. The 
provision currently in effect prohibits 
the sale of any government-owned agri- 
cultural product at less than parity 
price or the comparable price, except in 
the case of commodities substantially 
deteriorated in quality or in the case 
of perishable fruit and vegetables if 
there is a danger of deterioration. The 
provision does not apply to products 
which are sold for livestock feed or for 
seed or for new or by-product ures, or 
to peanuts sold for oil. There is a fur- 
ther provision that wheat or corn shall 
not be sold for feed at a price less than 
that of the parity price of corn. 
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The Surplus Property Act of 1944 
passed in the closing days of the pres- 
ent session, provides that surplus agri- 
cultural commodities owned by the gov- 
ernment shall not be sold in the United 
States at less than the prices applicable 
to the sale of such commodities by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation or less 
than the current prevailing market 
price, whichever may be higher. In ad- 
dition, however, the bill specifically 
authorizes sales for export at competi- 
tive world prices. 


Laws Exist to Do Job 


The provisions of the law to which I 
have referred do not comprise all of 
those relating directly or indirectly to 
price support for agricultural products, 
but they constitute the main provisions. 
The particular thing to which I desire 
to call your attention at this time is the 
existence of broad and ample legislative 
authority for supporting agricultural 
prices through the remainder of the 
war period and for two years there- 
after and that by reason of that author- 
ity there should riot be the disastrous 
drop in agricultural prices and income 
which followed the close of the first 
world war. 

I do not believe there is anyone who 
believes that a price support program 
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in itself will solve all the problems of 
adjusting agriculture to peace-time 
production. In the first place, the ef- 
fectiveness of any program of this kind 
depends upon the willingness of Con- 
gress to appropriate the necessary 
funds to activate it. It is impossible to 
know the amount of money which might 
be necessary to carry out a price sup- 
port program next year or the year 
thereafter. It could run into a large 
sum, depending, in part, on what meth- 
ods are used. The $2,000,000,000 which 
the Director of War Mobilization re- 
quested be appropriated for price sup- 
port in 1945 is at best only a guess. 
Certainly, no one at this time can fore- 
see conditions a year ahead well enough 
to have any idea as to what amount 
may be necessary. While Congress will, 
undoubtedly, stand by the mandatory 
price support provisions, there are some 
matters of policy which must still be 
determined. 

There is certainly some question as 
to whether the taxpayers of this coun- 
try will indefinitely back a program to 
support the price of agricultural com- 
modities at 90 percent of parity or 
above, if the support price applies to 
all of the quantity of that commodity 
which can be produced. In the case of 
basic crops the law now provides that 
when supplies reach a certain point, 
price support loans are not available if 
producers have turned down marketing 
quotas. There is no specific limitation 
of this kind as to the crops upon which 
the Secretary of Agriculture has re- 


quested increased production, although 
the Solicitor of the Department of Agri- 
culture has expressed the opinion that 
the law implies the Department may 
request production adjustments as a 
prerequisite to price support. 


Try Export Outlets First 


In view of the probability that our 
production during the period of manda- 
tory price supports will be above what 
we can reasonably be expected to con- 
sume in normal channels domestically, 
we are going to have to find new out- 
lets or make either voluntary or com- 
pulsory reductions in production or 
marketing, or both. 


Certainly, if this question is left to 
the farmers of this country they would 
say almost to a man that before any 
restrictions on production are imposed, 
every effort should be made to secure 
outlets for surpluses which cannot be 
readily absorbed on the normal market. 
Where can we dispose of these surplus 
supplies? Assuming that we have full 
employment and buying-power, there 
would be no way of substantially ex- 
panding the normal domestic market. 
That leaves two outlets. One, exports, 
and the other, a greater use of agricul- 
tural products for industrial purposes. 
It cannot be expected, however, that 
farm commodities will move in either 
channel if support prices are based 
upon 90 percent or more of parity. If 
we are to go into these markets, com- 
modities will have to be priced on a 
basis which will enable them to move. 
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FOOD FOR OUR FIGHTING FORCES 


This U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps display of military rations received considerable 
attention from industry members. It was located in the corridor leading to the room 
in which meetings were held. 


For export we will have to meet world 
market prices—for industrial uses, 
whatever price it takes to meet com- 
petition with existing methods. 


We cannot make alcohol in a com- 
petitive market out of corn at $1.00 a 
bushel. If 50c is the most that can be 
paid for corn for that purpose, then it 
is obvious that corn won’t be used un- 
less it is sold for 50c. It all adds up to 
the fact that if we expect to continue 
production of agricultural products on 
anything like the present scale, and at 
the same time support prices at 90 per- 
cent or more of parity, we are going to 
have to have a two-price system or 
maybe a three- or four-price system for 
products which move into channels of 
other than normal domestic con- 
sumption. 


Of course, a two-price system in it- 
self doesn’t necessarily mean we can 
dispose of all of our surpluses. There 
are a lot of other problems involved. If 
we export we are going to have to im- 
port and, in my opinion, if we export 
any considerable quantity of agricul- 
tural products during the next few 
years, even at bargain prices, we are 
going to have to have an aggressive 
governmental policy along that line. 


Everything indicates that as far as 
other countries are concerned, foreign 
trade during the next few years is 
going to be very largely under govern- 
ment auspices. We know this will be 
the case with Russia. Everything now 
indicates that it will be the policy of 
Great Britain. For some time, at least, 
the governments in the war-torn coun- 
tries are going to have to protect their 
economies by rigid controls of foreign 
exchange and international trade. The 
countries south of us have always had 
more or less governmental control of 
trade. If we are going to do business 
with these other nations, where foreign 


trade is controlled by governments, we 
will, to some extent at least, have to 
use the same method. At the same time, 
we should be in such a dominating posi- 
tion in the post-war world that our gov- 
ernment can do much to promote the 
export of surplus agricultural products. 
This will probably mean using quotas 
and international agreements. It may 
require a different kind of reciprocal 
trade program—one which is truly re 
ciprocal in the sense that we get direct 
benefits when we make concessions. 


Now as to an expanded use of agri- 
cultural products in industry, it is a 
good subject on which to turn one’s 
imagination loose and, within reason- 
able limits, there are great possibilities. 
Yet, as already stated, industrial uses 
will have to be based upon a far lower 
price level than we have in mind when 
we talk about support prices. Here, as 
in the case of exports, we have an out- 
let only if a two-price system is in 
effect. 


How Two-Price System Works 


This brings up the question of the 
mechanics of a two-price system. There 
are those who suggest that price sup- 
ports should interfere as little as pos 
sible with our present marketing sys- 
tem. Those who take this view favor 
marketing through normal channels and 
the payment to the producers of the 
difference between the market price and 
the support price. We are doing that 
now on dairy products. Farmers do not 
like this method. They want to get their 
price in the market place. To receive 
part of it in the form of a government 
payment smacks of a dole. It is felt, and 
no doubt justifiably so in some cases, 
that such payments are used as 3 
method of coercion. While the payment 
is to the farmer, it is really in effect 4 
consumer subsidy since it means the 
consumer is getting the product at less 
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than what is conceded to be a fair price 
to the farmer. The position of the 
farmer is that a consumer should pay 
a fair price for his product in the mar- 
ket place and that the federal govern- 
ment should not, either directly or in- 
directly, be paying a part of the con- 
sumer’s grocery bill. 

On the other hand, there are some ad- 
vantages in this method. Under it there 
js no interference with the natural 
functioning of our marketing system. 
If the going market price is low enough 
to permit exports or diversion for in- 
dustrial uses, then no particular ma- 
chinery is necessary for that purpose. 

Another method which has been used 
extensively in supporting prices is to 
make the support price the market price 
through government loans or govern- 
ment purchases. If applied generally, 
however, this method would probably in 
the end result in government handling 
of all farm products. 

Another proposal is that legislation 
be enacted providing that the product 
might not be sold in interstate com- 
merce at less than a certain minimum 
price. In any case where production ex- 
ceeded consumption such a method 
would have to be accompanied by some 
procedure to limit the amount which 
each producer might sell at the fixed 
price. The remainder would have to be 
kept off the market or turned into a 
pool to be disposed of at whatever it 
might bring for export or industrial 
uses. This method has many disadvan- 
tages but the advantage of it is that it 
would carry itself as far as cost was 
concerned. 

Or, we might go back fifteen years 
and pick up the McNary-Haugen pro- 
gram. This, too, has the advantage that 
it would entail no burden on the Treas- 
ury. It seems to me that this is a plan 
which ought to receive further con- 
sideration at this time. In many ways 


ARMY 
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it would meet our problems of the im- 
mediate future better than any other 
program yet suggested. 


There are many other plans and vari- 
ations of plans which might be dis- 
cussed. The fundamental problem, as I 
see it, is how can American farmers 
produce in abundance and yet not be- 
come the victims of this abundance. 
Everyone says that a surplus of agri- 
cultural products is a good thing. It is 
insurance against suffering and want. 
Yet, many times in the past a surplus 
has been a curse to the farmers who 
produced it, and indirectly, a curse to 
consumers as well. 

I have limited this talk to prices. 
That, of course, is only one of the many 
problems of agriculture. It is only one 
of the problems which we must face in 
the post-war period. There was a time 
perhaps when prices didn’t make so 
much difference to a farmer. That was 
when a farm was more or less a self- 
contained unit. But those days are past. 
As someone said a few days ago, a 
farmer is simply a business man who 
lives in the country. He has the same 
problems of taxes and overhead, labor, 
and competition that you do. In addi- 
tion, he has a good many other prob- 


lems, not the least of which is a mar- 
keting system under which, in the past, 
he has had absolutely nothing to say as 
to the price which he received for his 
product. He has had, and still has, no 
way of controlling volume. He has to 
contend with drought, floods, hail, and 
wind, and with plant and animal dis- 
eases of every description. For these 
hazards there is no insurance. Can 
it be wondered at, therefore, that ef- 
forts should be made to impart greater 
stability to this industry which is so 
vital and fundamental? 

I am bringing this matter to your 
attention today because I am convinced 
that support prices for agricultural 
products, in some form or another, will 
be continued as a national policy. They 
are in effect under the present Admin- 
istration. Governor Dewey has on more 
than one occasion asserted his support 
of the policy. There are still many mat- 
ters of detail to be worked out. There 
is still the important question as to the 
level upon which support prices should 
be based in order to put the firmest 
foundation under agriculture as a long- 
time policy. These are all matters in 
which you, as processors and distrib- 
utors of agricultural products, are in- 


GETTING THE LOWDOWN FROM THE EXPERTS 
1.—Lt. Col. J. W. Fraser, Chicago Quartermaster Depot and Lt. J. C. Pierce, subsistence 
research laboratory, animal products branch, Quartermaster Corps. 
2.—J. H. McCall, vice president, J. H. Allison & Co., Chatanooga, Tenn., and John 
H. O’Neill, Quartermaster Corps, discussing meat procurement. 
3.—G. R. Garner, advertising and sales manager, East Tennessee Pkg. Co., Knoxville, | 
Tenn., and E. S. Waterbury, administrator, meat set-aside orders, iron out some problems. 
4.—Gus Robert, War Meat Board, Capt. W. W. Bailey, Lt. Joseph N. Czarnecki and 
Lt. J. C. Pierce, Quartermaster Corps, Chicago, discuss canned meat procurement with | 


John Staren, canned meat consultant. 


5.—Priorities conference. (Clockwise): Homer Davison, vice president, AMI; P. A. 
Greene, Armour and Company; G. P. Bates, WFA, Washington, D: C.; R. A. Palen, 
WFA, Washington; C. E. Martin, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, K. E. Shepard, K. E. 
Shepard Adv. Agency, Chicago, and T. L. Sweet, WFA, Washington (back turned). 
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terested. They are matiers upon which 
you ought to have something to say, 
not only because they vitally affect you, 
but because if we have these policies we 


want them to work and you know more 
about what will work and what won’t 
work in marketing than anyone else can 
possibly know. 


THESE VETERANS WERE AWARDED AMI 
50-YEAR BADGES AT CONVENTION TIME 


At the 1944 annual meeting, the fol- 
lowing 45 veterans were awarded the 
American Meat Institute’s gold service 
emblem, having completed 50 years of 
service in the meat packing industry: 

James J. Pendergast, Armour and 
Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Pirl A. Portor, casings and selected 
meats division, Armour and Company, 
Spokane, Wash. 

John S. Schaefer, foreman of the 
Prairie du Chien plant of Armour and 
Company. 

Gustav Keller, ham boning depart- 
ment of Armour and Company, Chicago. 

Michael Hartell, beef casings depart- 
ment of Armour and Company in Chi- 
cago. 

August C. Heicke, editor of the 
“Armour Star,” Armour and Company, 
Omaha. 

Fred Conrad Bips, foreman of the 
sausage department, Balentine Packing 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Herman Stephan, David Berg & Co., 
Sausage manufacturers, Chicago. 

William Diesing, vice president of 
The Cudahy Packing Co., South Omaha, 
Nebr. 

John Girnus, shipper in The Cudahy 
Packing Company’s plant at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

William Franks, Carsten’s Packing 
Company, Tacoma, Wash. 

John J. Funfgeld, member of the sales 
organization of the Heil Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

William O. Haas, President of the 
Haas-Davis Co. of Mobile, Ala. 

August Demouy, Haas-Davis 
Mobile. 

Bert Cummings, 
Mobile. 

Charles R. Hildebrandt, founder and 
president of The Hildebrandt Provision 
Co. of Cleveland, O. 

David C. Roach, manager of George 
Hollenbach’s sausage manufacturing 
company, Chicago. 

Frank Sieczkowski, in charge of pickle 
celler at the Home Packing Co., Toledo, 
oO. 


Co., 


Haas-Davis Co., 


Earnest Weber, sausage department 

* of the Home Packing Co., located in 

| Toledo, Ohio. 

; Gustav Weisel, inedible department of 

the Home Packing Co., Toledo. 
Herman Faller, George A. Hormel & 

Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Joseph Gaebes, foreman of the by- 
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products department of the Hunter 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Philip R. Athon, foreman of the beef 
killing department of Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ira L. Hancock, Sr., inspector of 
smoked meats, Kingan & Co. 

Joseph Hatton, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Margaret Shea, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Henry A. McConnell, general super- 
intendent of the Laclede Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Oscar F.. Mayer, founder and chair- 
man of the board, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank Gulyas, Sr., foreman of pork 
and veal boning, Oscar Mayer & Co. 

D. E. Nebergall, president of the 
D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., Albany and 
Eugene, Ore. 

James Edgar, The Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. 

H. Danz, owner of the San Mateo 
Meat Co., San Mateo, Calif. 

Theodore Gengnagel, beef depart- 
ment, The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Franz Nassell, The Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore. 

Ben Flory, The Chas. Sucher Packing 
Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Anthony Stolle, The Chas. 
Packing Co., Dayton. 

Ernest Willuweit, The Chas. Sucher 
Packer Co., Dayton. 

Eugene Wuesthoff, The Chas. Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, O. 

Charles H. Swift, chairman of the 
board, Swift & Company. 

Thomas Anderson, Valley Meat Co., 
Marysville, Calif. 

Joseph J. Jirak, Williams Meat Co., 
Kansas City. 

Herbert Warner, Williams Meat Co., 
Kansas City. 

Joseph J. McPhall, beef salesman at 
the South Chicago Branch of Wilson & 
Co. 

Frank Kasper, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

John B. Leininger, Wilson & Co.’s 
Reading, Pennsylvania branch. 

Samuel Jensick, Wilson & Co., Los 
Angeles. 

J. L. Richart, Wilson & Co., 
Angeles. 

Thomas Ferris, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Sucher 


Los 


There are three committees in the 
House of Representatives curren 
studying post-war agricultural prob. 
lems. There are committees in the Sep. 
ate. The farm organizations, the Com. 
mittee for Economic Development, ang 
the National Planning Committee are 
at work on the problem. It may be 
thought that this means duplication, 
Perhaps it does, but I have always 
thought there was wisdom in a multi- 
plicity of counsels. I know that the com. 
mittees in the House of Representatives 
which are studying the matter, and | 
am a member of all of them, will wel. 
come your cooperation and assistance, ] 
hope we can have it. 

CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: 
Thank you, Congressman Hope, for your 
informative message this morning. 

We now come to one of the most 
pleasant features of the Institute’s an- 
nual meeting—the awarding of gold 
buttons to those men who have com- 
pleted half a century of service in our 
industry. The man who will make the 
presentation this morning has had a 
long and distinguished career. He was 
for many years president of Brennan 
Packing Co. He was one of the early 
presidents of the American Meat Insti- 
tute, and under his presidency many 
forward steps were taken. 

Charles Herrick is one of the deans of 
our American meat packing industry. 
I take pleasure, great pleasure, in intro- 
ducing him to you at this time. 


GOLD BADGES GIVEN 
TO MEAT INDUSTRY'S 
50-YEAR VETERANS 


HARLES E. HERRICK: This 39th 

annual meeting of the Institute 
affords us an opportunity to recognize 
and commemorate long years of service 
by individuals in and to the meat pack- 
ing industry. Since 
our last annual 
meeting, 45 men 
have completed 
half a century of 
service and hun- 
dreds have com- 
pleted 25 years of 
service. To these 
men the Institute 
awards gold and 
silver service but- 
tons. 

Eleven of the 50- 
year service men 
have indicated that 
they would be pres- 
ent, if possible, 
this morning to receive their gold but- 
tons in person. The Institute will mail 
the awards to those who were unable to 
attend this annual meeting. 

These gold buttons are not a reward 
but a public recognition of faithful 
service given the meat packing indus- 
try. Your reward is the knowledge in 
the mind of each that you have done 
your job day by day faithfully. 


C. E. HERRICK 
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Your association with the manage- 
ment must have been mutually satis- 
factory, or you would not have contin- 
ued through all these years. The opera- 
tions you have handled have been great 
in variety as well as in quantity. 

During your many years of associa- 
tion with the industry you have seen 
many changes in the methods of manu- 
facturing and in the increased number 
of products. When you began your meat 
packing career there were horses. Soon 
they gave way to automobiles. In some 
instances now the automobiles are giv- 
ing way to horses. 

One of the most marked changes dur- 
ing these years in which you have been 
in the industry has been the develop- 
ment of mechanical refrigeration. You 
probably recall the time when all of 
the heavy pork sides were chopped into 
chunks and packed into barrels under 
the name of mess pork. This was the 
supply for lumber camps and for the 
sailors on both salt and fresh water. 

With the coming of refrigeration all 
this was changed and fresh meats be- 
came available to all these workers to 
the almost total exclusion of barrelled 
pork. ; 

You have helped produce the meat 
supply, both for military and civilian 
use, during three wars. You have helped 
provide the meat supplies for foreign 
shipment, as well as for home consump- 
tion, both in wartimés and in peace- 
times. 

For all of these, and other services, 
the meat packing industry salutes you 
and owes you a debt of gratitude. In 
token of your long service it is my 
happy privilege today to award you 
the gold service buttons. The industry 
wishes you good luck, and a happy con- 
tinuation of your service. I shall now 
call the names of the eleven men, from 
the total of 45 eligible to receive these 
awards, and ask them separately to 
come forward for their gold buttons. 

CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: 
Shortly after the close of our last an- 
nual meeting the industry was saddened 
at the passing of one of its leaders, G. 
F. Swift. I am sure we all feel that the 
important part Mr. Swift played in the 
development of the meat education pro- 
gram of the Institute was perhaps his 
greatest contribution to our industry. 
Certainly all of us who knew him realize 
the satisfaction and the real pleasure 
which he got from the development of 
this work. 


The industry was fortunate in that 
John Holmes, president of Swift & 
Company, was willing to step into the 
highly important job of chairman of 
the advertising policy committee. He 
has given freely of his time and ability 
in the past year and has carried on the 
tradition of leadership left by Mr. 
Swift. 


As you will note from the program, 
the plans for meat education are being 
explained this morning by four speak- 
ers. It gives me great pleasure to in- 
troduce the chairman of the policy com- 
mittee, Mr. Holmes. 


AMI MEAT PROGRAM 
IS WEAPON TO MEET 
POST-WAR TROUBLES 


OHN HOLMES: My remarks are 
going to be very brief. Our in- 
dustry in the measureably near future 
will again have the opportunity of look- 
ing for customers for its products, but 
under more favor- 
able circumstances 
than it has ever 
enjoyed before. 
People now know 
that meat is good 
for them, thanks to 
the meat educa- 
tional program. We 
have an opportun- 
ity to build a pro- 
gressive and profit- 
able industry. This 
industry deserves a 
better return than 
has been its histor- 
ical record, by vir- 
tue of its ability 
and service. But whether we deserve it 
or not, we shall not get it unless we 
create a demand that will permit us to 
merchandise our product at a satisfac- 
tory profit rather than to peddle it on 
a catch-as-catch-can basis. This is par- 
ticularly pertinent in view of Mr. 
Hope’s remarks about agricultural pro- 
duction. 


JOHN HOLMES 


In giving recognition to the meat 
educational program, we are giving 
credit to the advertising planning com- 
mittee and all others who have had a 
part in the program’s creation and exe- 
cution. R. A. Rath, as chairman, and 
Don Smith, as vice chairman, as well as 
all advertising planning committee 
members, have given unstintingly of 
their time and effort. On behalf of the 





industry, I should like to publicly ex: 
press our gratitude to these two gen- 
tlemen. 

Now, I should like to introduce R. A. 
Rath, chairman of the advertising plan- 
ning committee, and Don Smith, our 
able vice chairman. Mr. Rath and Mr. 
Smith will carry on from here with 
what I know is going to be an extremely 
interesting advertising story. 


A. RATH: Before I go into the 
R. few words I have to say, I want 
to take this opportunity to thank Mr. 
Holmes for so graciously consenting to 
take up the responsibilities of he Meat 
Educational Pro- 
gram as they were 
laid down by the 
late G. F. Swift. 
Mr. Holmes’ coun- 
sel, advice and the 
time he has devoted 
to this very im- 
portant subject are 
greatly appreciated 
by all of the mem- 
bers of the adver- 
tising planning 
committee and, I 
know, by many 
members of the 
Institute. 

We come now to 
the beginning of the fifth year of our | 
meat educational program and it seems 
appropriate here to sketch very briefly 
what we have done so that you may 


R. A. RATH 


have a better understanding of what |) 


we are planning to do in the immediate | 
and in the distant future. By the imme- | 
diate future I mean just that. No one | 
knows when this war will end and no 
one knows what the future holds for | 
this industry and the acceptability of 
its product. We do know that there is 
every indication some day in the future 
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we will have an enormous volume of 
product to sell to a peacetime market. 
The day is coming when this industry 
will have to learn again how to sell. We 
will need every tool we can grasp. The 
most potent community tool that this 
industry has is the meat educational 
program. We will hear in detail about 
the advertising in just a minute. 


As you listen to R. N. Heath of the 
Leo Burnett Advertising Agency do this 
job, listen from the point of view of 
its merchandising application. The 
strength of this or any other program 
can be increased manifold if every com- 
pany in this industry picks up and 
applies the forces that the meat educa- 
tional program provides for him. You 
will be interested also in what Mr. 
Heath has to say about our advertising 
to the medical profession and about In- 
stitute publicity. 





PROGRAM PLANS OUTLINED 











RICHARD N. HEATH: While sitting 
in the audience this morning, waiting 
for the meeting to start, I heard this 
remark: “I wonder what’s going on 
back of those curtains. It looks very 
mysterious and 
maybe we are go- 
ing to have a little 
magic show.” 

That reminded 
me of a story to 
start this meeting 
off on a good, 
friendly basis. This 
story is about a 
navy lieutenant 
who was in charge 
of a gun crew on 
one of our mer- 
chant marine ves- 
sels in the Atlantic 
and who was some- 
thing of an ama- 
teur magician. He was good at making 
things disappear, and he was doing his 
tricks, but the parrot which was the 
mascot on the boat didn’t think very 
much of this particular brand of magic, 
and as the navy lieutenant would make 
various things disappear, the parrot 
would heckle him. 

He would say, “It’s lousy; it’s no 
good; it’s terrible,” etc. about the navy 
lieutenant’s magic. Well, one night a 
torpedo hit the ship, and it was blown 
to kingdom come, and the wreckage 
was all over the Atlantic. The navy 
lieutenant, when he pulled himself up 
on a piece of the wreckage, found the 
parrot sitting at the other end of the 
wreckage. Well, they glowered at each 
other for a couple of days but finally 
the parrot looked at him and gave in 
and said, “Okay, you’re good. Where’s 
the ship?” 

So we are going to show you where 
the ship is. Every meeting of this kind 
should have a. purpose and an aim. 
Mr. Rath, in his opening remarks, 
struck that keynote when he suggested 
that it is possible to make greater 
merchandising use of your meat educa- 


R. N. HEATH 
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tional program in your advertising. 

There are two uses for advertising. 
Advertising can be used to sell the 
consumer some idea about yourself or 
your company or your product. 

The second use which is vitally im- 
portant to the advertiser who wants to 
get his money back from his advertis- 
ing, and that is the sales use, or as 
Mr. Rath referred to it, the merchan- 
dising use. 


Now, it has been my observation— 
and I think it has been yours—that 
over a period of time we tend to use 
the things we understand. If you ever 
saw anyone in your plant trying to use 
a tool that he didn’t understand, you 
know what I am pointing at. 


You have to understand a thing in 
order to use it, and we tend to move 
away and stay away from using the 
things that we do not understand. 
Therefore, it is going to be our aim 
this morning to give you a clear under- 
standing of what your national plan- 
ning committee is trying to do with the 
meat educational program. 


We are going to take you back of 
the scenes. We are going to review for 
you what has led up to your program. 
Then we are going to show you the 
program for the fifth year, and then 
we are going to sum it up. But through 
it all we are going to try to give you a 
genuine understanding of what your 
committee is trying to accomplish. 

Now, we are going to start our pres- 
entation with a series of very fast 
dramatic sketches, and our narrator is 
Johnny Neblett, one of the best known 
narrators in radio today. He has a 
show on the air called “So the Story 
Goes.” 

Now, with Johnny Neblett as nar- 
rator we are going to present these 
sketches to introduce our story. 


(See page 117 for sketches.) 


COLLEAGUES 


(Above): C. M. Van Paris, president, 
Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, and 
R. S. Cole, sales manager of same concern. 
(Below): A. E. L. Malone, sales manager, 
and J. C. Kelly, superintendent, both of 
Tobin Pkg. Co., Fort Dodge, Ia. 


Well, your applause says you liked 
it. A little fun helps to get some points 
over a lot better than too many serious 
words. 

As Mr. Rath indicated in his opening 
remarks, we are going to tell you about 
the advertising and plans for the fifth 
year of your meat educational program, 


Meat Output Sets Record 


Before we get into the actual ex. 
amination of the advertising, we might 
take just a minute and look at the 
present situation. The total meat pro. 
duction in this country this year, is 
estimated at a little better than 25,- 
000,000,000 lbs. This is about half again 
as big as the 1935-1939 average of 16, 
000,000,000 lbs. ‘ 

Nobody in this room wants to think 7 
in terms of going back to the 1935-1939 
average. We may have to take some 
reduction from the 25,000,000,000 top 
as we get into the period of adjustment, 
but certainly, this industry, geared up 
as it is today, does not want to think 
in terms of a 16,000,000,000 tonnage. 
It isn’t even comfortable to think about 
it, or to think in terms of going back 
to the 47,000,000 hogs that we slaugh- 
tered during 1940. We have to think 
in terms of the note sounded by Mr. 
Holmes this morning, a note of going 
ahead, a note of expansion. 

As you look at this chart showing 
the United States civilian per capita 
consumption of meat, you see we hit in 
1943, a civilian average of 143 Ibs. 
against a 1935-1939 average of 125 lbs. 
Expansion rests on production. If we 
get the product, we get the expansion. 
Product, rests on incentive. If the 
grower has the incentive, the industry 
gets the product. 

Desire creates incentive and one of 
the tools in creating desire is your 
meat educational program. Now, there 
is plenty of opportunity for expansion 
for the meat industry in the United 
States. Comparing per capita con- 
sumption in seven leading meat-eating 
countries of the world points out the 
opportunity for the U.S. meat industry: 
Argentina, 266.4 lbs. per capita; New 
Zealand, 288.9; Australia, 201.7; Can- 
ada, 144.2; the United Kingdom, 140.5; 
Denmark, 137.6; and the United States, 
136.5. These are the 1930-1934 averages, 
the last available figures on world con- 
sumption. 


162.6 Ibs. in 1908 


The 136.5-lb. U. S. average for that © 
period compares with 162.6 lbs. per 
capita consumed in the United States 
in 1908. It seems reasonable for us to 
be shooting at 160 lbs. per capita con- 
sumption of meat in this country. 

These figures indicate plenty of op- 
portunity to build volume. We can sell 
a lot more meat to the lower third in- 
come group. It looks as though the buy- 
ing power will be there. It is estimated 
by some authorities that we are going 
to have an income of $150,000,000,000 a 
year with minor dips through 1948. 


I have here a copy of the report for 
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DRAMATIC HIGHLIGHT of 
the AMI convention was a series 
of tableaux presented during the 
opening session of the second 
day with Johnny Neblett, radio 
narrator, weaving the scenes to- 
gether with an account of a 
half century in the meat pack- 
ing industry. Presented in typi- 
cal Neblett style, the tableaux 
illustrated some of the preju- 
dices and fads concerning meat 
which flourished at different 
times but which are being suc- 
cessfully combatted by the meat 
educational program. The ac- 


‘ companying photographs show: 


1.—Johnny Neblett, creator and 
narrator of the radio show, “So 
the Story Goes.” 


2.—Maudie tells George that 
Aunt Effy says “meat poisons 
the system.” 


3.—Mrs. Lotta Carcass tells her 
boy friend, Popper Milquetoast, 
that her women’s club has de- 
cided that “going without meat 
will win the war.” (The first 
World War.) 


4.—A couple of “I heard say” 
chumps bewailing “meat’s ter- 
rible effect on the system.” 


5.—"Thut!” chirps Junior. 
“Take that bale of hay away.” 
He’d rather have meat, but 
mama says no. 


6.—"“But, doctor,” groans the 

food faddist. “Meat upsets me 
hel 

so! 


7.—*How many times a day do 
you have meat?” asks the “‘left- 


hand” statistician. 


























the Business Executive, issued from 
Washington, D. C.. This particular issue 
of September 14, carries quite a few 
pages dealing with the subject of meat. 
I will read you just one paragraph from 
this document: 


“Per capita consumption of meat is 
sensitive to changes in consumer in- 
come, but long-term trends indicate a 
shift away from meats to dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables.” 

I will read that again: 


“ . long-term trends indicate a 
shift away from meats to dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits and vegetables.” 


This commentator says that meat 
is sensitive to national income. Experts 
say the replacement boom will last 
until 1948 and they point to a national 
income of around $150,000,000,000 a 
year—much greater than we had dur- 
ing that period of 1930 to 1934. The 
power to buy will be there. It rests 
with us then to do all we can to prevent 
a trend away from meat to fruits and 
vegetables. 


Competition will be one factor in 
determining this. When we talk of 
competition in food, it is well to start 
with what the capacity of the market is. 
The market in the last analysis is the 
human stomach. 


According to Cunningham’s “Anat- 
omy,” the average stomach holds forty 
ounces. If filled, it is not a market for 
anybody’s product. You can compute 
the total opportunity to sell food in 
this country by taking the total num- 
ber of stomachs multiplied by three 
times a day—if we can get them to eat 
three good meals a day—times 40 oz., 
and you have it. That is the market; 
that is the opportunity. 


Competition Waxes Keen 


It has a limit. It has a ceiling. Every- 
body is, fighting to get a spot in that 
American stomach. I have here a quota- 
tion from a talk made by Russell Mc- 
Bride, an editorial consultant from 
Washington, D. C., associated with the 
McGraw Hill Publishing Co. Mr. Mc- 
Bride was out here in May talking to 
the Institute of Food Technologists at 
their meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, and here is what he said: 


“The universal importance of sales 
appeal in the food business arises from 
one fact which plagues the food tech- 
nologist, but. one which does not con- 
cern technologists in many other lines 
of manufacture. 


“This is the fact that the total food 
market is rigidly limited. That is a 
most important fact to remember in 
making any postwar food plan. The 
technologist who plans skillfully, and 
whose company successfully exploits a 
postwar program, must find new busi- 
ness by taking that business away from 
, somebody else. 

“There is almost no exception to this 
rule. If bread becomes more attractive 
to a community; that community will 
eat less of some other cereal or some 
other carbohydrate food. If the house- 
wives of a community buy more of one 
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HOW THE U. S. STANDS IN MEAT CONSUMPTION 


How the U. S. rates in the consumption of meat in comparison to other countries js 
graphically shown on this chart, exhibited during the Wednesday morning session, 
The facts brought out amazed many packers and sausage manufacturers. 


meat product, they will inevitably pur- 
chase less of some other protein food- 
stuff. Each food is competitive with 
all others. 


“Growth in one business means a 
shrinkage in others,” and I think we 
have pretty good evidence of that in 
the industry’s experience with bacon 
and fat cuts over a period of years. 

We have had evidence of this. As the 
public has tended to go to lean foods 
and salads and fruits and things of that 
kind, our problem in disposing of the 
fat cuts in this industry has increased. 
There is just so much room in the 
average stomach. If we get there first, 
it means that somebody else isn’t going 
to get in. That battle for a spot in the 
American stomach is a real fight. I 
have here a clipping from one of the 
advertising trade papers that reports 
that during 1944, 48 food concerns are 


- lifting their total food advertising ex- 


penditures from $138,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. 

Those may sound like an advertising 
man’s blue sky figures to some of you, 
but we have been able to trace through 





THE PIONEERS 


In reviewing the progress and 
success of the Institute’s meat edu- 
cational program, it is well to rec- 
ognize the foresight and co-opera- 
tion extended in the early stages of 
the program by the late G. F. 
Swift, and Phil E. Tovrea, presi- 
dent of the Tovrea Packing Co. of 
Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Tovrea’s enthu- 
siasm for the success of the indus- 
try program now is comparable to 
that which he extended at its in- 
ception five years ago. 
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our advertising checking bureaus, which 
are open to all of you, expenditures 
during 1943 of $93,000,000 by people 
in the food business to get a spot in 
that stomach. 


We thought it might be interesting 
to you to know what some of the other 
food interests are spending. You have 
heard about the job the cereal people 
have done. You are aware that the 
cereal people have forced meat off many 
breakfast tables. The cereal people in 
1943 spent $18,475,000 advertising to 
the public; $18,475,000 to put cereal 
into the average stomach. 


Soft Drink Promotion 


The soft drink people also are doing 
a job. Somebody told me the other day 
that they have done such a good selling 
job that in some hospitals, after you 
have had an operation and you come 
out of the ether, the first thing fed 
you is a bottle of Coca Cola. Now, that 
is a pretty good selling job when you 
stop to think that they couldn’t get the 
Good Housekeeping Seal just a few 
years ago because Good Housekeeping 
didn’t think it was right for Coca Cola 
to be in homes, and for small children 
to be drinking it. Look at the mothers 
carrying those bottles home from gro- 
cery stores today. 


Last year the soft drink people spent 
$11,958,315 to get a spot in the stomach. 
Now a kid, or anybody for that matter, 
who has had a bottle of Coca Cola a 
half an hour before dinner is not too 
good a prospect for a steak. The 
stomach that is filled isn’t a market 
for anybody’s product. 


Let’s take the cracker people. You 
wouldn’t think of crackers as being too 
competitive with the meat industry, 
but the cracker people seem to feel 
that the stomach can hold only so 
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much. Last year the cracker people 
spent $5,277,000 to get a spot in the 
stomach. 

The flour people want in there, too. 
They think it is a good place to be if 
you want to run a profitable flour busi- 
ness, so last year they spent $4,218,000 
to get a spot in the stomach. 

Take our old friends, the shortening 
people. Somebody said they had some- 
thing to do with the lost position of 
lard. I don’t know whether you will 
agree with that or not, but last year 
they spent $1,819,000 to get their prod- 
ucts into the stomach. 

Crisco and Spry from 1936 through 
1948—two brands—spent $23,532,000 
for magazine and newspaper space and 
radio time alone, competing for a spot 
in the stomach. 

Juice makers—a product practically 
unknown a few years ago since it is 
only in recent years that we started to 
drink our tomato juice—spent $1,490,- 
000 last year for a spot in the stomach; 
canned goods spent $5,900,000 last year 
for a spot in the stomach; desserts 
spent $2,225,000; the candy industry 
spent $3,441,000; the dairy people spent 
$5,543,000; the citrus people, $1,738,- 
000; the gum industry—think of it, the 
gum industry—$3,400,000 (and they 
only get part way, not all the way into 
the stomach); baking powder, $1,607,- 
000; miscellaneous, bouillon cubes, soup 
mixes, Mazola, gelatin, tapioca, and 
things like that, $8,829,000. These fig- 
ures are not by any means total adver- 
tising expenditures on these foods. 


Hard to Change Habits 


Here are two more—catsup, etc. $2,- 
000,000; coffee, tea and cocoa, $6,400,- 
000. 


We can check over $90,000,000 that 
went into the battle for a spot in the 
American stomach last year, and as I 
said before, that’s only part of it. 

Another factor is the fact that estab- 
lished food habits are not easily 
changed. 

We learned some lessons on that from 
the first World War and we are learn- 
ing a few in this war. Mr. Roper, in his 
latest report, shows that while only a 
few more people are going without meat 
at the present time, people are serving 
it less during this war period. 

As people serve less meat during this 

period, and find that their good health 
continues, we will have a selling job to 
keep them convinced of meat’s rightful 
place in the stomach. 
Yet another factor is the technolog- 
ical one, that is, connected with re- 
search. All of you are acquainted with 
the fact that there is a lot of research 
going on in the food business today. We 
told you at the meeting last year the 
story about the protein competition 
from the soybean. The latest thing to 
come out of research in nutrition is a 
so-called amino acid pill. It is reported 
that you can now get your amino acids 
in a pill instead of in a good steak. 

As we move into the postwar period, 
I think that everyone will grant that we 


are going to have to do a selling job. 
Mr. Holmes said that we are going back 
seeking customers and that he welcomed 
that day. In that connection, he echoes 
the ideas expressed by Clarence Fran- 
cis, chairman of the board of General 
Foods Corp., when he talked before the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association this 
year. 

Mr. Francis said: “The post-war era 
will be the most highly competitive that 
this country or the world has ever seen. 
It is not beyond conception to think of 
a post-war meal entirely precooked and 
frozen so that all you will have to do is 
heat and serve it. I would not be at all 


PAIRED UP 


1.—Fred S. Stafford, sales manager, John 
Wenzel Co., Wheeling, W. Va., with 
George H. Gund, C. F. Vissman & Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
2.—From Wilson & Co.’s executive depart- 
ment came I. J. Lucas and A. A. Dacey. 
3.—Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago, included 
D. Roy Howland, president and R. 
Rezanka, secretary, among its representa- 
tives. 
4.—H. H. “Tim” Corey, vice president, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., pic- 
tured with C. L. Nelson, head of canned 
meat sales division, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago. 
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surprised if, after this war is over, the 
food products might result in not only 
dozens, but a few hundreds of items and 
mean a very great deal, not only to the 
sales staffs of individual manufacturers, 
but to the whole food marketing busi- 
ness.” 


Big Selling Job Ahead 


I think we could get, if we polled 
our audience today, uniform agreement 
that, as we go into the post-war era, 
we will have a selling job to do. That is 
where your meat educational program 
fits in. We are going to tell you now 
about the direction of this program dur- 
ing the fifth year. 

In any advertising program you de- 
cide direction first—and then how you 
are going to do it. 


Along about May or June each year 
we start thinking in terms of diréction 
for the next year because of magazine 
closing dates and things of that kind. 
Usually your national planning commit- 
tee expects us to come before them with 
the recommendation at the June meet- 
ing. 

In preparation for that June meeting 
we do a good deal of research; that is, “ 
we take soundings so as to be sure we 
are headed in the right direction. In 
preparing for this year’s recommenda- 
tion to your committee, we talked to 
your committee members, to members of 
the Institute staff, to magazine editors 
who have their fingers on the pulse of 
the people and to government officials, 
including the leading people in the field 
of nutrition. Among the latter were Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman, director of the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture; M. L. Wilson, director of the 
Nutrition Programs Branch of the War 
Food Administration; Harry E. Reed; 
Dr. Norman L. Gold; and Miss Jessie 
Harris. 


Emphasize Protein Values 


Dr. Sherman, for example, said the 
following: “From the standpoint of nu- 
trition, the most effective angle of pre- 
senting meat to the public in the months 
to come will be to emphasize its protein 
values. This carries along the momen- 
tum of a deeply rooted tradition, and on 
this aspect of meat there is little differ- 
ence of informed opinion as to the es- 
tablished facts. 


“In view of the advance in under- 
standing of nutritive values, I believe 
the public is better prepared today to 
grasp the story of amino acids, if pre- 


sented in simple terms, than it was to § 


grasp the vitamin story in the early 
stages of that exposition.” 
Now, almost all experts agree the | 
emphasis in meat advertising should 
continue to be on the protein story. 
Likewise the people in the industry, in- 
cluding your committee members, felt 
that the emphasis should continue to be 
on the protein story, not only because it 
is the basic story of meat, but because 
it happens to be a very live subject to- | 
day. Also because your industry has ap- 
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| propriated during the past year $25,000 

'+ to conduct a series of protein studies 
based on the human animal. These stud- 
ies are getting under way under the di- 
rection of a well-known scientist at Har- 
vard University. 


It seemed good judgment to keep on 
emphasizing the protein values of meat. 
This decision was made before Mr. Ro- 
_\ per gave us his latest report which told 
us that as against 26 per cent of the 
housewives who were conscious of the 
| protein values of meat in 1941, 43 per 

. cent were conscious of the protein value 
of meat today. 

Thus it would seem that we are mak- 
ing some real progress in selling this 
idea to the American people. 


Different Approach Adopted 


Having once decided on the direction 
of the program, the question became one 
of treatment. Now, those of you who 
have followed this campaign from its in- 
ception know that during the first cou- 
_ ple of years of the program, we had 
plenty of product to sell, and therefore 
it was possible for us to show glamorous 
pictures of roast beef and other meats 
. *in our advertising with no unfavorable 
' reaction from the public. 


As we got into share-the-meat pro- 
grams and meat rationing it became 
necessary to show a good deal of pie- 
_ erust; we lost some of our glamour and 
some of our effectiveness. So we sought 
a means of bringing that drama back 
into the advertising. We think we found 
it in dramatizing little hunks of meat. 
I’m going to show you how in a minute. 

Before I expose the first ad and show 
you how we have treated this new ad- 
vertising, I want to point out that the 
magazines today are loaded with adver- 
tising copy. There never was a time in 
the history of our business when it was 
so difficult to get magazine space as it is 
today. We approached the fifth year 
with a desire to meet this competition 
with a technique that could guarantee 
us a better return on our dollar. 


- Here is a copy of Life magazine. As 
you thumb through its pages, you see 
these black and white ads, editorial con- 
tent, etc. Now, when you hit a page of 
this kind, featuring meat, it’s a stopper. 
It has shock value. It’s the new tech- 
nique we have for our weekly magazine 
advertising during the fifth year. 

(Mr. Heath showed a large blow-up 
of the ad.) 


The headline says, “Meat has the 
right kind of proteins—and that good 
eating flavor.” “Ground beef for ham- 
burger or loaf.” It has very brief copy 
with the American Medical Association 
seal of approval, the signature, and a 
tagline on our radio program. It is very 
fast, but very dramatic. I think you will 
agree that it should stop readers as 
they thumb through the pages of Life 
magazine. 

There is a similar one on pork sau- 
sage, “Meat, the yardstick of proteins; 
a skilletful of pleasure”; another on 
ham, “Meat is the yardstick of protein 
foods because meat measures up to 
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Packers Get Together for Friendly Chats 


1.—Men in action are Wm. Dinnon, sau- 
sage superintendent, Wm. Davies Co., Inc., 
Chicago; George Hickey, pork department 
manager; T. J. Enright, secretary and sales 
manager, and Geo. H. Gleason, Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Chicago. 
2.—Max Cullen, meat merchandising spe- 
cialist, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago, and Champ Reese, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute. 

3.—Jesse M. Dietz, American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia; C. E. Weaver, office man- 
ager, Lincoln Pkg. Co., Lincoln, Neb., and 
Mrs. Weaver, and Harold Dugdale, presi- 
dent, Dugdale Pkg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
4.—The laughs are coming from Jim Hills, 
E. W. Files, E. A. Martin and Lincoln D. 
Jones of the Institute staff. 

5.—Roy Stone, American Meat Institute. 
6.—Harry Batt, partner, Philadelphia 
Boneless Beef Co.; Mrs. Batt; Mrs. Leon 
Weil and Leon Weil, general manager, 
Weil Pkg. Co., Evansville, Ind. 

7.—C. J. Wray, branch house department, 
Cudahy Pkg Co., Chicago; D. K. Sanders, 
in charge of pork operations; J. W. Chris- 
tian, sales manager, and H. W. Clubb, spe- 
cialty division. 

8.—(Seated): Gus B. Nissen, president, 
and Martin D. Hartnett, G. B. Nissen Pkg. 
Co., Webster City, Ia. (Standing): J. D. 
Carmen, Charles Hamilton and G. P. 
Baker, all of Wickham Pkg. Co., Ada and 
Sapulpa, Okla. 

9.—Harry Poworoznyk, vice president, 
and J. A. McPharlin, president, Essex Pkg. 
Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont.; C. A. Pemberton, 
C. A. Pemberton Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; 
J. Yarem, manager, Essex Pkg. Co.; Wm. 
R. Carroll, general superintendent, Canada 
Packers, Ltd., Toronto, and Fred Mendel, 


president, International Pork Packers, Ltd, 
Saskatoon. a 
10.—Ray S. Paul, manager, beef, veal and 
lamb department, Rath Pkg. Co., Waterloo, 
Ia., E. W. Fallentine, vice president and 
general manager, American Pkg. & Proy, 
Co., Ogden, Utah; J. H. Wilbur, super. 
intendent H. Moffat Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., and George M. Lewis, department 
of accounting and marketing, AMC. 
11.—N. H. Cory, sales, Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; Lee R. Swift, sales, 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., New York; L, 
W. Brandt, W. J. Bessenbacher and C, F, 
Edwards, Cudahy Brothers Co. 


12.—This group includes Warren Whit. 
man, hide sales department; T. P. Gibbons, 
vice president in charge of all by-products; 
Warren L. Swett, hide sales department, 
and T. G. Campbell, tallow and grease 
sales, all of Cudahy Pkg. Co., Chicago. 


13.—Ben Zeleznik, Bronx Meat Co., New 
York City; Mark Felling, Capitol Pkg. Co., 
Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Felling; Jack Fryer, 
New York representative, Capitol Packing 
Co., and Louis Zeleznik, Bronx Meat Co., 
New York City. 

14.—Willibald Schaefer, Willibald Schaef. 
er Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. L. D. Flavell; 
Mrs. Schaefer and Geo. E. Johnson, H. 
Elkan & Co., Chicago. 

15.—Oscar A. Day, Russell M. Smith, 
Frank K. Foss and D. F. Christy of Wilson 
& Co.; Harry E. Reed, chairman of the 
War Meat Board, and William F. Etz, 
Wilson & Co. 

16.—D. G. Andrews, commercial research 
department and F. E. Knutzen, hog buying 
dept., Swift & Company, Chicago; R. J. 
Colina, Kennett-Murray & Co., Cincinnati, 
and Albert R. Hostetter of K-M. Co. 





every protein need”; one on_ stew, 
“Meat, a yardstick of proteins and a 
kettleful of flavor”; another one on ba- 
con, “Meat is the yardstick of protein 
foods because meat measures up to 
every protein need,” and one on pork 
chops and pot roast, “Meat measures up 
to every protein need, and isn’t the eat- 
ing good!” 

I hope you will agree that we have 
found a dramatic way of presenting our 
story in the weekly magazines during 
the fifth year, and that we have brought 
back into the advertising all of the 
drama and glamour that we attained 
during the early years when it was pos- 
sible to show a lot of products. 

That advertising runs in the weekly 
magazines—Saturday Evening Post and 
Life. We change the emphasis a little 
for the women’s magazines, and the rea- 
son for that change is expressed in this 
comment made by M. L. Wilson, Direc- 
tor of Nutrition Programs Branch of 
the War Food Administration. Mr. Wil- 
son said, “The job of obtaining accept- 
ance for the less tender cuts of beef is 
here to stay for the duration, and it 
might be considered the Number one job 
in the educational program of the meat 
industry. 


“Our nutritionists believe that ration- 
ing already has brought home to house- 
wives the necessity of making better use 
of the less tender cuts and grades, so 
they should be responsive to this type of 
appeal.” 

We don’t change the emphasis be- 
cause Mr. Wilson said it was okay. It 
just happens that he confirms what we 
know women want. 


In the women’s magazines, the service 
magazines, our emphasis is on service 
and use—how to do it. This particular 
ad, which will appear in McCall’s in 
November, says in the headline, “Meet 
the braising cuts of beef,’’—short ribs, 
pot roast, Swiss steak, heel of the round 
and ox joints. We tell how to braise 
them. 


Emphasize Protein Story 


In addition to service, we plug the 
protein story in the copy, and in a little 
red panel say, “Meat measures up to 
every protein need.” This is an ap- 
proved formula for advertising food to 
women. There will be others in this se 
ries, “Meat measures up to your protein 
need,” “Six savory styles in pork sau- 
sage,” “Braise it, they’ll praise it,” 
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Two views of material displayed in AMI 
session where sales and advertising plans 
were discussed. At left are ads to run in 
Institute’s national educational campaign. 
Diagram at right emphasizes that the hu- 
man stomach cannot be regarded as an 
unlimited market for food products. 


“Popular pot roast.” Every one of these 
ads carries that little panel of red, 
“Meat measures up to every protein 
need,” which ties into our weekly maga- 
zine advertising. 

The ad, “Good eating energy cuts,” 
shows salt pork, and hocks and shanks 
and bacon and bacon squares and puts 
power behind those products. 


Another says, “First call for break- 
fast; meat measures up to every protein 
need.” Everyone here is aware of the 
necessity for meeting the cereal compe- 
tition with meat advertising. “How 
many ways do you serve bacon,” is still 
another. 


First Canned Meat Ad 


“Easy and pleas-y meats in a can.” 
This is the first advertisement we have 
had on canned meats. 


We also use Parents’ Magazine, and 
we have a special copy approach for 
that book because of the nature of its 
editorial matter and its readers. The 
first ad in Parents’ says, ““Meat—how 
proteins protect the tissues of the ex- 
pectant mother.” Then in the next ad 
in the series, the baby is pictured and 
the ad says, “Meat, how proteins make 
the coming baby’s chances better.” 


Another one says, “Meat, how pro- 
teins help the nursing mother.” Bear in 
mind that there are scientific facts to 
back up this copy approach all along the 
line. One ad says, “Meat, proteins and 
the convalescent child.” ““Meat, how pro- 
teins build resistance to infections.” 


The child is now grown up, “Meat, 
proteins during the awkward years.” 
“Meat, proteins in adolescence.” “Meat, 
proteins and the mother of a family.” 

Our baby is born—grows up and gets 
married herself and starts the cycle all 
over again within the period of a year. 
That shows you what meat will do for 
them, doesn’t it? 
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Our magazine advertising for the 
year will be in Good Housekeeping, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Life Magazine, Mc- 
Call’s, Parents’, Saturday Evening Post, 
True Story, Woman’s Home Companion, 
and you can wrap that up by saying 
that those magazines have a total circu- 
lation of 23,953,000. We will have an ad 
every month in Life magazine, and an 
ad every month in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and each month we will use 
two of the four women’s magazines on 
an alternating schedule. 


This year we are going to advertise in 
363 daily newspapers in 273 cities. We 
are going to have an ad every four 
weeks. 

The first of this advertising has al- 
ready started to appear. It is this ad, 
“Meet the braising cuts of beef; the 
beauty of braising, it gives you much of 
the brown of broiling, the flavor of 
roasting, the tenderness of simmering, 
and isn’t the gravy good!” 


That ad, of course, is timed to fit 
right into the start of our campaign to 
help promote the sale of utility beef. 
Here are some of the smaller ads in the 
series, “Pot roast, a fine platterful.” We 
give them a recipe for cooking pot roast, 
and of course the protein story. 


The recipes that are used in these ads 
are all tested recipes. We have a group 
that tests the recipes by eating the 
meat. Sometimes the group doesn’t like 
the results. The recipes are changed— 
always improved. 

We have now heard about our maga- 
zine advertising and our newspaper ad- 
vertising for the fifth year. 


Now a few words about our radio 
plans, but before we talk about our ra- 
dio program, I want to give you quickly 
a picture of radio—some of the things 
your planning committee saw before de- 
ciding to go into radio. 


Radio in 1944 is big with 32,500,000 


U. S. families owning 47,000,000 radios 
and 8,750,000 automobile radios. Now, 
this wiil indicate how really important 
it is. With 34 million families in the 
United States, 32 million of them own 
radios, or 93 per cent; 57 per cent own 
automobiles and 51 per cent have bath 
tubs and 41 per cent have telephones. 
When you stop to contrast the fact that 
93 per cent of our families have radios 
as against 51 per cent who have bath 
tubs, you have some idea of the size of 
radio. 

With U. S. radio ownership so close 
to saturation, it is not surprising that 
radio is America’s first entertainment 
activity. Fortune Magazine found this 
is the order in which the public likes its 
entertainment: One, radio; two, movies; 
three, magazines and books; four, hunt- 
ing and fishing; five, sports events; six, 
newspapers. 


Radio Important to All 


In November of 1939, Fortune pub- 
lished the answers to this question: “If 
you had to give up either going to the 
movies or listening to the radio, which 
one would you give up?” America an- 
swered, “Give up the movies,” 79 per 
cent; “Give up radio,” 13 per cent, to 
which Fortune adds, “Jt appears that 
not a single group of people by class or 
occupation or age or sex, votes less than 
70 per cent for giving up the movies 
rather than the radio.” 

As far back as August, 1939, Fortune 
asked which of the two, radio or the 
newspaper, gets the news to you more 
quickly, and more free from prejudice. 
People answered: more quickly; radio, 
83 per cent; newspapers 12 per cent. 
More free from prejudice: radio 49 per 
cent; newspapers 17 per cent. 

In November, 1942 a study by the 
Psychological Corporation showed the 
importance of radio news in American 
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life. It showed that of men, 72 per cent 
get their news from the radio; 74 per 
cent of the women get it from the radio. 
Radio has the most readers. 


George Gallup published the results 
of six years of checking into what peo- 
ple really read in the newspapers and 
found that radio program listings were 
read by more people than any other edi- 
torial feature. Radio subscription rates, 
the highest of any advertising medium, 
are based on the fact that United States 
consumer expenditures show the public 
spent $500,000,000 in 1941 for: radio 
sets, the last year of manufacture be- 
fore the war, and $98,000,000 for tubes, 
$75,000,000 for servicing, $22,000,000 
for current and batteries, with a total 
cost for listening of $893,000,000 during 
that year. Divide that by 30 million 
families and you have $29.47 per fam- 
ily; the public really wants radio. 


Radio Typically American 


The evidence adds up that radio is 
more typical of America today than the 
automobile, movies, telephone,» modern 
plumbing and periodicals. How much do 
people listen: More people spend more 
time listening to the radio than they 
spend doing anything else, except work- 
ing and sleeping. 26,450,000 families use 
their radios every day—83 per cent of 
all U. S. urban families listen every 
day, and 88 per cent of the rural fam- 
ilies listen every day. The average ur- 
ban family uses its radio five hours and 
four minutes daily and the average ru- 
ral family, five hours and eighteen min- 
utes. 


Now let’s look at advertising on the 
air. Since everybody likes to eat, food 
advertising has always been the bell- 
wether for all advertising and the best 
index to the vitality of any advertising 
medium. Let’s look at the food industry 
figures as a whole. In 1942, the food in- 
dustry spent $22,000,000 on radio shows 
as against $22,000,000 in 84 general 
magazines. 


Here are the expenditures of General 
Foods Corporation from 1933 through 
1942. In 1933, General Foods spent 
$1,000,000 in radio, in 1944 it spent 
$7,854,000. During that same period, 
sales of the company went from $93,- 
000,000 to $231,000,000. We do not claim 
it was due to radio, but radio did not 
prevent these sales increases. 


Food Firms Like Radio 


planning committee decided last year to 
go into radio. During the first few years 
of this educational program, it was felt 
that we had a job that could best be 
done through the printed word. Last 
year it was felt the time had arrived to 
add radio. We started in January with 
a wholescme family type drama. Fig- 
ures show drama is the thing. 


Of course, you are all familiar with 
our radio program, “‘The Life of Riley,” 
starring William Bendix. We feel that 
in this program, we have something. It 
is too early yet to tell just exactly what 
we have, but Mr. Roper has just made 
a survey to determine how effective this 
program is, and how it is being re- 
ceived. The Roper report is very en- 
couraging. It shows that about 17 per 
cent of all the people have heard the 
“Life of Riley” program. It also shows 
that more young people than old are lis- 
tening to the program, and that more 
people in the lower income groups than 
in the more prosperous income groups 
are listening to the program. 

Both of these things are good. We 
need to get them young, treat ’em right 
and train ’em right. We are also getting 
into the lower income groups with this 
radio program and that is good, be- 
cause, as was pointed out in discussing 


the opportunity for expansion of sales 
for meat in this country, the lower third 
of the market does not eat as much 
meat as do people with large incomes. 


As you know, we had a Sunday after- 
noon time period at the start but 
switched early in July to the Sunday 
evening hour (9 p. m. in Chicago). Our 
program is on the Blue Network. We 
are using our opening commercials to 
tell a story about the accomplishments 
of the meat industry. In the middle 
commercial we tell a product story; at 


the present time we are talking meat “ff 


for breakfast in the closing. 


Bendix Gets Publicity 


We believe we have something in Bill 
Bendix. Here is a copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post for September 2, with a 
special article entitled, “Hollywood’s 
Magnificent Mug,” telling about Bendix. 
Many of you saw it. Many of you also 
saw the article in Look about William 
Bendix. Also the recent article in News 
Week and still another in Time Maga- 
zine featuring Bendix. 

I have been asked also to point out to 
you the flexibility of this program. That 
is best done by showing you what is 
being done to promote the sale of Util- 
ity beef. We are running newspaper ad- 


The Campbell Soup Co. in seven years 
increased network radio time from 
$205,000 to $4,316,000. The big three 
soap advertisers increased their buying 
of radio network time in the last six 
years—- Lever Brothers, Colgate and 
Procter and Gamble—from $8,000,000 
to $17,000,000 a year. The cigarette and 
tobacco industry spent in 1942 $16,- 
000,000 as against $8,000,000 in 1938 
and the drug and cosmetic business 
spent $31,000,000 in 1930 to 1942 for 
radio time alone, as against $18,000,000 
in 1937. 


So it was logical, we think, that your 


HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


1.—Talking things over are Al Wallmo, vice president, and G. O. Mayer, vice president 

and sales manager, Oscar Mayer & Co., shown with P. E. Faust, president, Mitchell- J 

Faust Adv. Co., Chicago. E 

2.—Adolf G. Ackermann, president and general manager, Laclede Pkg. Co., St. Louis, 

Mo. (center), with Mrs. Ackermann and Harry A. McConnell, general superintendent. 

3.—Meade Snider, purchasing agent, Kuhner Pkg. Co., Muncie, Ind.; Wendall Martzall 

and Richard Creagmile, both of the same company. 

4.—Carl Becker, Cornelius Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and S. Paul Cornelius, 

president of the company, chat with Robert Eggert, assistant director, department of 

marketing, AMI. 

5.—And they laughed and laughed and laughed. Fred G. Schenk, Hughes-Curry Pkg. 

Co., Inc., Anderson, Ind.; W. M. Yeager, The Henry Lohrey Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
John B. Duffey, I. Duffey & Sons Co., Lagro, Ind. 
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vertising on Utility beef. At the present 
time, we are supporting that newspaper 
advertising with ads on the braising 
cuts of beef in magazines. 


In addition to that, 162 blue network 
stations are carrying commercials pro- 
moting beef every Sunday night. In 
connection with the beef program, we 
have put out a poster which is being 
offered to retailers all over the country. 
The program is being advertised in the 
trade papers as an opportunity to turn 
today’s beef problem into an oppor- 
tunity. 

A little folder is being used to an- 
swer the question, “What is Utility 
Beef.” Plenty of requests are coming 
in from retail stores for this material. 

The American Livestock Association, 
as you know, called a meeting in Chi- 
cago to consider this Utility beef prob- 
lem with various groups including the 
National Association of Food Chains. 
Your American Meat Institute had an 
opportunity to go before that meeting 
and explain how this program is being 
used to back up the sale of Utility beef. 
As a consequence, the chain store peo- 
ple got behind the idea with their bulle- 
tins and are using actual copy out of 
your advertising. 


Program Has Flexibility 


The Office of War Information has 
published a radio fact sheet on the 
Utility beef program. Over 800 women 
radio homemakers and commentators 
are among the many channels informed. 
Here is a telegram telling how OWI is 
behind our Utility beef program. So 
this program of yours has flexibility 
when a problem like utility beef comes 
along. The weight of the program can 
be placed behind it. 

One of the factors which is important 
in your program, but which never seems 
to get time enough in these presenta- 
tions, is publicity. Here is a typical 
publicity release on a pot roast. This 
type of release is being sent out by the 
Institute to hundreds of papers regu- 
larly as a part of the publicity program. 

For the last nine weeks, the Institute 
publicity staff has been hammering 
away on Utility beef. Before that, they 
took hold of the bacon job and after 
40 days of bacon publicity releases, 
many of the members of the Institute 
reported that they were short-ordering 
on bacon. That shows your publicity 
program is pointed toward meeting 
these special problems as they come 
along, and joins hands with your adver- 
tising to do a job. 

I want to say just a word about the 
medical advertising. At present we are 
using 17 national medical publications 
and 35 state publications with the medi- 
cal advertising story. Things are hap- 
pening these days in the field of medi- 
cine. As they do, the Institute’s medi- 
cal advertising agency, Dr. Maison’s or- 
ganization, has a staff of research peo- 
ple searching out the facts. These facts 
are reported promptly in these 52 medi- 
cal journals. 

We are also continuing our program 
to the teachers. During the last year 
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we have advertised to the teachers in 
this way: Here is an ad “Cooking For 
Few.” That is the problem of cooking 
for tlhe small household. In this ad we 
offered material free to the teacher to 
use in her classroom. During the pe- 
riod that this advertising has run, the 
teachers have requested a total of 1,- 
467,000 copies of classroom material of 
this character. This demand has been 
saturated. We are now going into some- 
thing new—something with color and 
drama. 

We propose to offer a series of class- 
room charts to teachers. They are de- 
signed to instruct students on the lo- 
cation of various cuts of meat, leading 
up logically to instruction on how to 
prepare and cook them. We will furnish 
lesson sheets that can be used by the 
students in connection with these charts. 
This material will be offered in ads in 
the teachers’ journals—‘What’s New in 
Home Economics” and the others. 

We have told you this morning about 
our new plans for magazines and news- 
papers. We have told you about our 
radio program. We have covered pub- 
licity and professional advertising. That 
about completes our story. 

I hope we have given you some facts 
about this educational program that 
you can take home and use. We hope 
you make an even stronger sales use of 
this advertising in the coming year. In 
the advertising business, many times, 
we have a prospect or an advertiser put 
the question up to us, “Well, what will 
advertising do for me?” We usually 
come right back with the answer, “Ad- 
vertising will do for you what you do 
for it.” 

That is true in a large degree of your 
meat educational program. It is going 
to do for you what you do for it. If you 
really use it, it will do plenty for you. 
Why should you use this meat educa- 
tional program during the next year? 
I think the answer to that one is sim- 
ple. You are in the meat business. 

We are going to turn the meeting 
over to Don Smith, vice chairman of 
the national planning committee for a 
closing comment. 





Convention Notes 











Among the pictures of impatience: 
Emil A. Schmidt, president of the 
Schmidt Provision Co. of Toledo, pacing 
the sidewalk in front of the Knicker- 
bocker waiting for his wife to arrive 
from an afternoon train. But such a 
lovely lady is well worth waiting for! 

Carl Fischer of Henry Fischer Pack- 
ing Co. at Louisville, is so full of vim, 
vigor and vitality these days that he 
couldn’t be dragged away from his work 
to attend the convention. We missed 
seeing him but enjoyed talking to John 
Humphrey, who is Carl’s able aide. 

Roberts & Oake’s president R. J. Gun- 
derson, accompanied by charming and 
diminutive Mrs. Gunderson, was a reg- 
ular convention visitor. Their circle of 
friends in the industry seems to in- 
crease each year. 


ON SMITH: I have been given the 
D job of closing this section of the 
annual meeting. When Mr. Holmes and 
Mr. Hardenbergh gave me this assign- 
ment, I tried to decline because public 
speaking does not 
come under the 
head of the things 
I do best. How. 
ever, they put the 
heat on, and when 
they told me that I 
. Should only take 69 
seconds to do it 
and the Institute 
would write my 
speech, I accepted, 

I think that Mr. 
Holmes probably 
said to Mr. Har. 
denbergh, “Don's 
been in this thing 
for five years, and 
even a year before it started. He de. 
serves recognition. Put him on the pro- 
gram.” This could have been skipped 
very nicely as far as I am concerned, 
becaus¢ associating with all of the men 
on the planning committee and the Chi- 
cago agency activity committee—I was 
on the council with G. F. Swift for four 
and a half years and lately I have 
worked with Mr. Holmes—has been re- 
ward enough for the work I have done, 
together with the conviction that what 
little I have done has been some con- 
tribution to the industry. 


DON SMITH 


I just have one point I would like to 
put over. This speech they wrote for 
me is a dandy, but I am not going to 
read it. My one point is to take this 
program back to your organizations 
and use it. I think the sales managers 
of the companies and the advertising 
managers of the companies have done a 
pretty fair job. I think I have done a 
pretty good job with Wilson, and that 
Jim Hamilton has done a good job of 
selling it to our organization, but I 
know we can do twice as good a job. A 
lot of people haven’t done as good a job 
as we have, so they can do four times 
as good a job. The department heads, 
the head of the promotion department, 
the head of the beef department—most 
of them don’t know a thing about this 
program or don’t care about it. 


I know; I have found it out. I would 
like to see the chairmen of the boards, 
and the presidents and the vice presi- 
dents and the sales managers in this 
audience, make a rule never to hold a 
sales meeting with branch house sales- 
men, car route salesmen or what have 
you, without emphasizing the Institute 
educational and advertising programs. 


I could talk for nine hours. I have 
used up more than my 60 seconds. Mr. 
Hardenbergh has a very important mes- 
sage to give you now, and I hope you 
won’t all run away. It is nice that so 
many stayed for my talk. 


CHAIRMAN SCHLUDERBERG: Mr. 
Holmes, I am sure the applause in- 
dicates to you and your associates the 
intention of this industry to get behind 
the program. 
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INSTITUTE BUILT TO 
ANSWER POST-WAR I 
NEED: HARDENBERGH 


ESLEY HARDENBERGH: I re- 

gret greatly that the period se- 
lected for our Annual Meeting conflicts 
with the religious observance of some 
of our members. Several months ago, 
the Board ap- 
proved these dates, 
which we had ar- 
rived at after a 
careful study to se- 
lect a period in 
which hotel accom- 
modations would be 
most plentiful. Al- 
though some twen- 
ty meetings are be- 
ing held in Chicago 
this week, there will 
be even more next 
week and for each 
of the next several 
weeks. In our ea- 
gerness to. select 
the dates which would be best from the 
viewpoint of accommodations, I am 
sorry that we all overlooked the re- 
ligious holidays. 

In the excellent meat educational pre- 
sentation just completed, you have seen 
a dream come true. 

It was a dream which several men in 
this great industry have had. It was a 
dream of the late G. F. Swift, who was 
so largely responsible for its initiation 
and for whom this great meat educa- 
tional program constitutes an everlast- 
ing memorial. It was a dream of others, 
too, as long as 20 years or more ago; a 
dream of men like Phil Tovrea, G. W. 
Birrell, Don Smith, and others. 

And we all rejoice that the dream has 
come true. 


HARDENBERGH 


But other men in our industry have 
dreamed other dreams for the welfare 
of the industry, and some of these have 
come true. 


Institute Once a Dream 


Your Institute, as you know it today, 
represents one of those dreams. It is 
about that dream and that Institute 
that I want to talk with you today. 

In doing this, I want to take you back 
some 25 years—back to 1919, just after 
the close of World War I. 

Our industry then not only was fac- 
ing readjustments of the sort referred 
to yesterday by Mr. Foster—readjust- 
ments incident to the shrinkage of a 
war-expanded industry to the more nor- 
mal operations of peace time—but it 
also faced one of the blackest outlooks 
from a public relations viewpoint that 
any industry ever faced. 

Busy with the cares of a rapidly 
growing business, beset with wartime 
problems, and trying its hardest to sup- 
ply our fighting forces and our allies 
with the meat needed for victory, our 
industry probably had not given proper 
weight to the importance of keeping 


the public posted about its business. 
Like many other business men, pack- 
ers probably were too close to their 
business to realize that, while the busi- 
ness seemed simple to them, it really 
was hard for outsiders to understand. 


The result of all this misunderstand- 
ing, or lack of understanding, was 
nearly disastrous to the meat packing 
industry. 

Many of you remember the series of 
investigations, hearings and attempts to 
pass restrictive legislation which per- 
sisted in the period from 1915 to 1925. 
The actual expense of defending itself 
must have cost the industry hundreds 
of thousands, even millions of dollars. 
The injury done the industry was in- 
calculable. 

A brief sentence from the report of 
the Institute’s executive committee sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting in 1919 
summarizes succinctly the conditions 
existing in those days. The sentence 
reads as follows: 


“During the last year it has been 
found impossible to discuss with the 
producers of livestock, problems com- 
mon both to themselves and to the pack- 
ing industry.” 

Commenting on the conditions exist- 
ing in 1919, one of the leaders of the 
industry a few years later said, “When 
the Institute was established in 1919, 
the packing industry was condemned 
by the consuming public and was 
blamed for the high price of meat. It 
had no cooperative relations with those 
who sold its products to the consumers 
and it not only lacked utterly the co- 
operation of live stock ‘producers but 
also was being attacked by some of its 
influential leaders.” 

It’s no wonder that amid conditions 
of the sort mentioned, men had dreams. 
You’d expect them to have had bad 
dreams. Maybe they did. But some of 
them, at least, were good. 

One of the things that the leaders in 
the industry dreamed in those days was 


of a stronger trade association, and an 
association that could help the industry 
help itself. 

I think it may be of interest to go 
back for a moment to those delicate | 


days 25 years ago when this great in- |} 


dustry was misunderstood and was be- 
ing harassed because it was misunder- | 
stood. 

Let us turn to the minutes of the 
meeting of the executive committee be- * 
ing held July 17, 1919, in Chicago. 

Present were Charles H. Ogden, 
chairman, and Messrs. McCrea, Agger, 
Felin, Craig, Burrows, Agar, Gould, and 
as a guest, Mr. Thos. E. Wilson. The 
minutes of that eventful meeting read 
as follows: 


The Call for Strength 


“The meeting was promptly turned 
over to Mr. Wilson who spent a few 
moments in retrospect of the early days 
of the Association, indicating his entire 
friendliness to the present organization 
but soon bringing out the point that he 
thought the association could be made 
even more effective than it had been in 
the past. 

“Mr. Wilson said that he had for some 
time held the belief that a national or- 
ganization—whatever might be its name 
—representing the meat-packing indus- 
try (one of the largest in the country) 
should be more manifold in its activi- 
ties, and hence more powerful, than has 
been the case with the association. He 
felt that better work could be accom- 
plished should the packer members of 
the association reorganize the associa- 
tion into a body more like, for example, 
the Iron and Steel Institute or the 
Petroleum Institute. 

“Such an organization ... should be 
sufficiently well financed to permit of 
many different types of activity. He 
voiced the belief that such an organiza- 
tion would permit of greater and more 
helpful activities, that it would render 


easier co-operation with governmental |} 


AS MEMBERS OF SAUSAGE COMMITTEE CONVENED 


Between morning and afternoon sessions of the second day of the meeting, members of 
the Institute sausage committee discussed sausage production and merchandising problems. , 
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agencies, bring the industry closer to 
the producer and help to effect a better 
understanding with the American pub- 
lic. He promised the committee that he 
would lend his personal aid to an at- 
tempt to bring about a reorganization 
along the lines indicated, and that he 
would maintain in the future an active 
and real interest in such an organiza- 
tion.” 


The minutes go on to say that at the 
conclusion of Mr. Wilson’s remarks, the 
chairman called for comments. 


The other industry leaders present 
echoed the suggestion which had been 
put forward. Some, in fact, said the same 
idea had been in their minds for some 
time, and that action should have been 
taken years earlier, and the group 
voted unanimously to summon by tele- 
graph all principals in the meat pack- 
ing industry who were members of the 
American Meat Packers Association for 
a special meeting to be held in Chicago 
four days later. These men realized 
that every member of the industry, 
small as well as large, was suffering 
from the conditions then existing. 


Plans for a New Association 


At the meeting held on July 21, 1919, 
there were 80 voting members present 
—several of them are in this room to- 
day—who, with their fellows took 
unanimous action to go forward with 
the plan for a reorganized association. 
A committee on reorganization was ap- 
pointed which consisted of the follow- 
ing packers: 

John T. Agar, John Agar Company; 
J. Ogden Armour, president, Armour 
and Company; Gustav Bischoff, sr., 
president, St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Company; Edward A. Cudahy, jr., 
vice president, Cudahy Packing Co.; B. 
W. Corkran, president, Corkran Hill & 
Co.; R. S. Dold, vice president, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co.; J. J. Felin, president, 
J.J. Felin & Co.; T. Henry Foster, vice 
president, John Morrell & Co.; J. A. 
Hawkinson, president, Allied Packers, 
Inc.; J. B. McCrea, president, Ohio Pro- 
vision Co.; Edward Morris, president, 
Morris & Co.; S. T. Nash, president, 
Cleveland Provision Co.; C. H. Ogden, 
general manager, Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co.; Albert Rohe, Rohe & 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE MEETS 


Two views of luncheon meeting of AMI 
nominating committee, held in Parlor C at 
the Drake on September 26. 


Brother, New York City; G. F. Swift, 
jr., vice president, Swift & Company; 
T. W. Taliaferro, vice president, Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., with Thomas E. 
Wilson as the chairman of the plan- 
ning group. 

You are familiar with the fact that 
out of the work of that meeting and 
that committee came the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. It did not de- 
velop overnight into the Institute of to- 
day, but the foundation laid at that 
time made possible the present struc- 
ture. Many people, of course, should 
have credit for the development; includ- 
ing, in addition to Mr. Wilson and his 
associates on the committee of reorgani- 
zation, those who helped guide the des- 
tinies of the Institute in later years, in- 
cluding Messrs. Charles E. Herrick, Os- 
car G. Mayer, F. S. Snyder, John W. 
Rath, Frank A. Hunter, George A. 
Schmidt, and T. Henry Foster, your 
present chairman, and including also 
the important contributions of my pred- 
ecessor, the late William Whitfield 
Woods. 


It is most fitting that we should have 
today an estimate of the progress made 
since the Institute was established. I 
have here a letter from Mr. Wilson, one 
of the men who had so much to do with 
that reorganization. It reads as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Hardenbergh: Please ac- 
cept my sincere congratulations on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. . 


“The steady growth and development 
of the activities of the Institute since 
its formation twenty-five years ago, 
constitute a record of accomplishment 
of which you and the members of your 
competent staff can be justly proud. I 
am sure these achievements are a 
source of much satisfaction to all mem- 
bers, especially those of us who actively 
participated in organizing the Institute 
at the beginning and who have lived to 
see our ambitious plans fully realized. 

“As you well know, it was the great 
need for research and education in the 


meat industry that prompted the Insti- 
tute’s formation following the first 
World War. Problems confronting the 
livestock and meat industry at that 
time, demonstrated clearly the vital 
need for more scientific knowledge 
about our products and a better under- 
standing of the economic factors affect- 
ing the industry. As a result of the 
progress made by the Institute in the 
field of research and education and the 
sound and broad character of its pres- 
ent day activities, we can look to the 
years following World War II with 
greater hope and more confidence. We 
are well prepared to meet the problems 
that lie ahead. 


“The national recognition that the 
American Meat Institute has received 
as an outstanding trade association, 
bears testimony to the unusual con- 
tribution that has been made over the 
years to the welfare of the live stock 
and meat industry. This success has 
been possible because of our sound ob- 
jectives and the united efforts and full 
cooperation of the industry. These are 
the principles that I believe must be 
preserved if the Institute is to be of 
fullest service in the years of great 
opportunity yet to come.” 


Membership éf Record Size 


It is, of course, most gratifying to re- 
ceive a letter like that and to know 
that it comes from the heart of the man 
who wrote it. It is most gratifying, too, 
to be able to report to you today that 
the membership of the American Meat 
Institute is larger than it ever has been 
and, what is more significant and im- 
portant, that the services which the In- 
stitute has available for its members 
are being utilized more fully and by a 
larger percentage of its members than 
ever before in our history. 

An association, however, like an in- 
dustry, should never remain static: it 
must constantly be on the alert to de- 
velop new ways and new means of serv- 
ing the membership which supports it 
and forwarding the interests of the in- 
dustry which it represents. 

We’re living in a scientific age, and 
much of the progress we make has its 
origin in laboratory research. Artificial 
rubber is a triumph of research, as are 
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AMI Cohorts on the Job 


1—£. W. Files and Mrs. Helen Boddy 
hard at work on registration lists. 
2—At Institute of Meat Packing desk: 
Yewell Rice, president, Woodfire Brands, 
Inc., Cincinnati; Miss Marie Chole and 
Mrs. Eva Sutherland. 
3—Dr. Frank C. Vibrans, chief chemist, 
AMI department of scientific research; 
VeNona Swartz, home economist, and 
0. H. M. Wilder of the Institute. 
4—W. R. Kinnaird, advertising promotion 
manager, AMI, and Geo. A. Morrell, 
treasurer, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
la. 
5—A. W. Gilliam, AMI, Washington, 
D. C; A. L. Scott, War Meat Board, and 
Col. Paul P. Logan, subsistence branch, 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, in an 
animated discussion. 
6—F. E. Wernke, president, Louisville 
Provision Co., Louisville, Ky., and Homer 
Davison, Institute vice president. 
7—John Cutting, department of public 
relations, AMI; Esther Evers, assistant to 
Wesley Hardenbergh, and Charles Herrick, 
a past president of the Institute. 
8—Henry D. Tefft, director, department 
of packinghouse practice, and J. C. Milton 
look mutually pleased. 
9.—H. L. Osman, director, department of 
purchasing practice, AMI, and E. L. An- 
tonen, vice president and sales manager, 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, 
Ohio. 
10—Vernon Schwaegerle, H. A. Arm- 
strong and Aled Davies of the AMI discuss 
convention developments. 








CS: 





rayon and nylon. The amazing develop- 
ments in aeronautics and electronics 
are results of research. And think of 
what Kettering and other great re- 
search men of the automotive industry 
have accomplished. Because of research, 
duPont today is a great chemical firm 
of many lines, not merely a munitions 
maker. One needs only look through the 
advertising pages of a magazine to find 
out what research has done. 

These are days when research makes 
new products and banishes old; makes 
and unmakes whole industries, and 
changes importantly the whole pattern 
of our lives. 


Sparked by scientific research and the 
application of scientific methods on 
every hand, the rate of progress in 
American industry has become so rapid 
that we cannot afford to rest on past 
accomplishments or be satisfied with 
present facilities. 


If our industry is to keep abreast of 
the times and hold its rank as one of 
the world’s greatest industries, it must 
use research on a far greater scale 
than in the past. 


On every side we see indications that 
research is becoming more and more 
important. The war has given a great 
Impetus to research in many fields in- 
cluding our own. 

















In annual reports of members more a ea 
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and more emphasis is placed on com- 
pany research activities. 


One of the most extensive group re- 
search programs is that maintained by 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Ap- 
pleton, Wis. This organization has 
buildings and equipment valued at 
about $1,500,000. Its annual research 
budget is approximately a half million 
dollars. 


Paper Companies Pay. Half 


About half the annual operating ex- 
penses are paid by leading members of 
the paper industry. A considerable por- 
tion of the program is financed by sup- 
port from allied industries and by spe- 
cial contributions for the study of spe- 
cial problems for members. 


ago at the University of Chicago, where 
the Institute’s research laboratory; 
founded through the support of Thomas 
E. Wilson, was established. 

This laboratory, notwithstanding the 
fact that its staff is small, has demon- 
strated in some measure the value of 
industry research to the meat packing 
industry. 

During the last two or three years, 
the laboratory staff has been increased 
from an average of around three or 
four persons to 12. 

For a number of years, studies on 
lard have received major attention. 
Since the results have been reported to 
you from time to time, I shall not take 
your time now to review them. 


Other subjects being studied include 


The American Meat Institute’s re- 


casings smoking and canning problems; 
search activities began nearly 20 years 


food poisoning; meat scraps and tank- 


ON THE SCIENTIFIC SIDE 


1.—Talking companions are Dr. C. Robert Moulton, consulting editor, The National 

Provisioner, and Jay Bowman, AMI. 

2.—Lard improvement is the theme of this discussion by Dr. J. J. Vollertsen, research 

department, Armour and Company, Chicago; John P. Harris, Industrial Chemical Sales 

Co., Chicago, and G. A. Crapple, research and technical department, Wilson & Co., 

Chicago. 

3.—Dr. C. E. Gross, director of scientific research, John Morrell & Co., and W. G. 

McLeod, division of product control and research, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis. 

4.—C. E. Field, president, Field Pkg. Co., Owensboro, Ky., and Al Egan, Smith, Bru- 

baker & Egan, Chicago. 

5.—Dr. H. R. Kraybill, director, department of scientific research, AMI, and Glen 

Cooper, head chemist, Rath Pkg. Co., Waterloo, Ia. 

6.—L. D. Flavell, vice president and treasurer, DuQuoin Pkg. Co., DuQuoin, Ill., and 

Geo. B. Mulloy, packinghouse consulting engineer, Chicago. 

7.—Sigurd R. Jensen, consulting engineer, Chicago, and H. M. Shulman, secretary and 
mechanical superintendent, Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit. 
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age. A study of the use of electronic 
rays in processing has just been started, 
It and the meat scraps and tankage 
study are being conducted on funds 
specially raised. 

I shall not attempt to go further into 
detail concerning our present research 
work. I do want to point out that Many 
pressing problems await solution and 
that the limited facilities and stag 
available are not adequate to meet the 
ever-growing needs of the industry; not 
to mention the pioneering type of re. 
search so much needed to keep the jp. 
dustry abreast of the progress of other 
industries. 

You probably are wondering what are 
some of the types of problems that 
might be attacked in an _ Institute 
laboratory. 


It is well recognized that while there 
is an appropriate field of competitive 
research for investigation by the indi- 
vidual firms of an industry, there also 
is a highly important field of research 
which is used for the benefit of the 
industry as a whole. 


Value of Group Effort 


Such research may be competitive 
with other industries to a much greater 
extent than it is among its own men- 
bers. Research in this field can be car- 
ried on most effectively and at great 
saving of duplication of effort and ex- 
pense by group effort through the in- 
dustry’s Institute. 

The universities carry on research in 
the basic biological and physical sci- 
ences without reference to the specific 
application of their discoveries to indus- 
try. Their researches deal largely with 
establishing the fundamental laws of 
nature. On the other hand, research by 
individual companies properly deals 
with the application of the sciences to 
the solution of its own specific indus- 
trial problems. Between these two fields, 
however, there is an important place 
for association research in the applica- 
tion of the basic sciences to the broader 
problems of the entire industry. 

Types of industry problems and types 
of research which, in our opinion, can 
be carried on most advantageously and 
solved most effectively and economically 
by cooperative research of the entire 
industry through the research facilities 
of the American Meat Institute, are as 
follows: 


1.—Problems in which the industry 
is in competition with other industries 
to a much greater extent than it is com- 
petitive among its own member firms. 
Lard vs. vegetable shortenings; natural 
casings vs. synthetic casings; animal 
by-product animal feeds vs. vegetable 
protein feeds; meat protein foods vs. 
vegetable protein foods; leather vs. 
leather substitutes; wool vs. wool sub- 
stitutes are typical examples. 

2.—Problems in which the industry #8 
involved with public opinion. A typical 
example is stream pollution. To attack 
this problem independently leads t 
much duplication of effort, inefficiency 
and confusion. Suppose that one com- 
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pany works out a solution to its sewage 
problem and installs a treatment plant 
which is burdensome in expense but 
necessary because of emergency. The 
installation receives publicity and im- 
mediately city and state governments 
in other parts of the country put on 
pressure for similar plants, even though 
there is no emergency. A complete study 
of the sewage problem promises to 
evolve methods of treatment that will 
pay all costs and thus not be burden- 
some wherever installed. 

3—The development of information 
for presentation to regulatory officials. 
There is needed complete information on 
processes and products in order to keep 
the industry free from criticism from a 
public health standpoint and to keep 
regulatory boundaries broad enough to 
allow for progress. Such studies are 
needed as a basis for opposition to any 
unsound regulations that may be 
prought forward. 

4—Investigation of various promo- 
tional schemes. Many thousands of dol- 
lars are spent each year by various 
packing companies investigating promo- 
tional schemes presented as cure-alls 
for problems of the industry. Many of 
these could be referred to the research 
staff of the Institute and jointly in- 
vestigated at a great saving in expense 
and duplication of effort on the part of 
the technical staffs of the various mem- 
ber companies. 


5.—Problems which cannot be carried 
on safely in member plant research 
laboratories. Certain bacteriological 
studies dealing with food poisoning 
organisms cannot be carried out safely 
in research laboratories located in mem- 
ber plants. Such studies could very well 
be conducted in the Institute labora- 
tory. 


Corrosion and Insulants 


6.—Corrosion problems. Our industry 
suffers large losses as a result of the 
corrosion of equipment. Research on 
this problem can be carried out most 
economically by group effort; expensive 
duplication of effort can be avoided, and 
an adequate program of research on 
these problems probably can save the 
industry many thousands of dollars 
annually. 


7.—Studies on insulating materials. 
The packing industry uses large quan- 
tities of insulating materials. Studies 
to determine the efficiency and suitabil- 
ity of the various insulating materials 
for the different uses probably would 
yield information of much value to the 
entire industry. 

8.—Development of analytical meth- 
ods. There is need for the study and 
development of methods of analysis for 
the research and control laboratories of 
the industry. Much duplication of ex- 
pense may be avoided if these problems 
are attacked by group effort. 

9—Examination and appraisal of 
new laboratory technique and equip- 
ment. New techniques and instruments 
are being developed constantly in the 
laboratories of the universities and of 


LOOKING FOR A TENOR 


(Above): Three Swift & Company safes 
executives—O. M. Patterson, contract sales; 
R. H. Gifford, branch house sales, and 
J. A. Revelle, general plant sales. (Center) : 
A. Wallmo, vice president, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Madison, Wis.; Virgil Smith, livestock 
buyer, Algona, Ia., and Fred P. Gunkel, 
vice president, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son. (Below): Harry E. Reed, chairman, 
War Meat Board; D. F. Christy, foreign 
operations, Wilson & Co., and Oscar A. 
Day, Wilson & Co., economist. 


other industries. The extent to which 
they may have application to the prob- 
lems of the meat packing industry 
should be determined. This probably 
could be done most effectively in a cen- 
tral laboratory. 

10.—Studies on meat and meat prod- 
ucts from the consumer standpoint. 

One example of a study of this type 
would be an investigation of the effect 
of processing methods on the retention 
of nutritive values of meat and meat 
products. 


It is important for the industry to 
know the effect of various processes 
such as curing, smoking and canning on 
the retention of vitamin values and 
protein quality. If full information is 
available on this subject it will enable 
the members to control and improve the 
nutritive value of their products. If 
each member were to collect this data 
independently, the expense and duplica- 
tion of effort would be tremendous. On 
the other hand, the information must be 
available to the entire industry and the 
processes controlled to conserve the 
nutritive value if the industry is to ob- 
tain the full benefit from the viewpoint 
of public relations and consumer ac- 
ceptance of its products. Limited studies 
carried out recently in the research 


‘laboratory show that with processes of 


the same sterilizing value thiamine re- 
tention in pork luncheon meat may 
vary as widely as from 97 per cent to 
45 per cent due to different times and 
retort temperatures of processing. 
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Another example of this type of re- 
search would be the improvement of 
meats from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer. While every packer is striving 
constantly to improve his brands, there 
is room for an industry attack on the 
improvement of products. Consider, for 
example, the benefit that would result 
from the discovery of methods to make 
more tender steaks or other cuts which 
at times may not be wholly satisfactory, 
or the development of additional types 
of products which would be utilized by 
the housewife with a minimum of 
preparation. 

11.—Development of new uses for 
packinghouse products. It seems wholly 
possible that additional uses may be 
found for products of the industry. To 
consider one possibility over a period of 
years, lard often has been in plentiful 
supply relative to demand. Although 
the industry’s lard program has made 
wonderful progress in recent years, and 
will make more in the future, it well 
may be that a bigger future for at 
least part of the lard production lies 
in other uses. 


Present Laboratory Facilities 


At present the Institute’s research 
laboratory has available only one chem- 
ical laboratory, one bacteriological lab- 
oratory and two small animal rooms at 
the University of Chicago. To serve the 
industry properly the following addi- 
tional facilities are in our opinion badly 
needed: controlled temperature and hu- 
midity storage rooms; experimental 
sausage kitchens fully equipped; ex- 
perimental processing rooms for evalu- 
ating the safety of processes for canned 
meats; experimental processing room 
for lard studies; a series of small re- 
frigerator rooms for storing and han- 
dling of meat products; experimental 
smoke houses; small experimental cur- 
ing rooms; experimental equipment for 
processing meat scraps and tankage; 
office and library room. 

You may be interested in two illus- 
trations of the need for these facilities 
and the uses to which they might be put. 

First, with respect to our studies on 
lard: For a number of years the re- 
search laboratory has been studying the 
correlation of laboratory stability tests 
on lard with their actual keeping time 
under different conditions of storage. 
These studies are of much importance 
to the industry. Lack of adequate stor- 
age rooms with controlled temperature 
and humidity has greatly handicapped 
these studies. A home economics kitchen 
and laboratory are badly needed for the 
studies being conducted on the uses of 
lard in cooking and baking. Also, facili- 
ties should be provided to study on a 
pilot plant laboratory scale such prob- 
lems as (1) The rate of rendering at 
different temperatures. (2) The effect of 
length of cook and temperature of cook 
on the keeping quality of lard. (3) The 
relation of color of lard to temperatures 
and time of rendering. (4) Caustic re- 
fining of lard. (5) Deodorization of 
lard. (6) Plasticization of lard. 


Our studies on casings provide a sec- 
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ond illustration of the need for added 
facilities. -Three years ago the research 
laboratory began a study of the casings 
problem. As a result of these studies, 
certain definite advantages of natural 
casings have been demonstrated. These 
studies have shown that the cooking 
losses with franks in natural casings 
are relatively small. Although we feel 
the work done to date already has 
yielded results of great value, our prog- 
ress has been much retarded because 
of the fact that adequate space and 
facilities have not been available for 
the installation of a small sausage 
kitchen with an experimental smoke- 
house. Such facilities are needed for a 
thorough study of the casings problem 
and the important problems surround- 
ing the smoking of meats. 

Without an experimental smokehouse 
and accessory equipment, it has been 
necessary to carry out all of the experi- 
ments in the commercial plants of mem- 
ber companies. For considerable periods 
of time, due to the rush of work in 
member plants, it has not been possible 
to make arrangements for carrying out 
the experiments. This has led to fre- 
quent interruptions in the research. 


Experimental Sausage Kitchen 


Many experiments can be carried out 
in an experimental smokehouse while 
only a limited number can be carried 
out in commercial plants. Thus there is 
need for space and facilities for an ex- 
perimental sausage kitchen, with small 
smokehouse and accessory equipment. 

The proper operation of the smoke- 
house, moreover, not only in connection 
with the sausage operations but also in 
relation to all smoked meat products, 
is one of the most important industry 
problems. Operation of the old-style 
smokehouses was based mainly on art. 
With the recent development of air- 
conditioned smokehouses, a need has 
arisen for a thorough study of the 
scientific factors involved, so that their 
operation can be placed om a more 
exact and scientific basis. Experimental 
smokehouses are very much needed for 
these studies. 


Dr. H. R. Kraybill, Director of the 
Institute’s department of scientific re- 
search, estimates that about 20,000 
sq. ft. of floor space is needed to pro- 
vide facilities of the type discussed. 

We have explored with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago the possibility of pro- 
viding the additional space and facili- 
ties needed. 


The university, as many of you know, 
has plans for the establishment of a 
Food Research Institute along lines sug- 
gested by the late Dr. W. Lee Lewis, 
Dr. Kraybill’s predecessor. At the Food 
Research Institute, various food groups 
would have facilities for research, one 
thought being that, with several indus- 
tries conducting their research activi- 
ties at one institution, better facilities 
might be provided and greater progress 
made. 


To provide the space and facilities 
needed for the broad program of re- 
search on industry problems which I 
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LIVESTOCK IS THEIR SPECIALTY 


(Above): A genial group made up of members of the New York Central System: E, H. 
Anderson, general livestock agent; W. J. Emtree, agricultural representative and livestock 
agent, Columbus, Ohio; R. J. Plaster, assistant general livestock agent and E. J. Leen- 
houts, general agricultural representative. (Below): This popular group includes R. J. 
Colina, Kennett-Murray & Co., Cincinnati; Walter E. Reineman, president and general 
manager, Fried & Reineman Pkg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. J. Renard, Kennett-Murray & 
Co., Indianapolis; A. H. Merkel, president and general manager, Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, 
N. Y., and A. R. Hostetter, Kennett-Murray & Co., Dayton. 


have outlined, it would be necessary for 
the industry to contribute a fund of 
approximately $500,000 to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to be devoted to scien- 
tific research on problems relating to 
the meat packing industry. This fund, 
contributed by packers according to 
their ability and their interest, would 
be used for the following purposes: 

A.—A little more than half the fund 
(approximately $267,000) would be used 
to meet two-thirds of the cost of the 
construction of the front wing of the 
proposed Food Research Institute build- 
ing at the University of Chicago. 

B.—A little less than half the fund 
($233,000) would be used for equipping 
the laboratory space provided in the 
building mentioned and for special lab- 
oratory equipment. 


Financial Considerations 


Proper utilization of the increased 
laboratory space and expansion of the 


program of research which would fol- 


low the establishment of such facilities 
at the University of Chicago naturally 
will occasion some increase in our an- 
nual operating expenses, and thus re- 
quire some increase in our income, but 


it seems desirable that a considerable 
portion of the increase in operating 
expenses eventually may be obtained 
through the support of projects from 
allied industries. 


Now as to the manner in which these 
facilities might be provided, I shall 
come in a moment. 


Before doing so, I want to discuss 
very briefly two other steps which | 
feel the Institute should take to round 
out its program of service to the meat 
packers of America. 


One step is to make adequate provi- 
sion for certain economic research, and 
the second is to enlarge the educational 
facilities available through the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing. 


The Institute of Meat Packing, 48 
you know, is a unique educational unit 
at the University of Chicago, adminis- 
tered jointly by the university and the 
American Meat Institute. Established 
in 1923, it has offered, from time to 
time, one or more of the following types 
of educational courses: 

First, residence courses of a year’s 
duration offered to college graduates 
who wished to prepare themselves espe 
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cially for the packing industry or be- 
come more familiar with it. A substan- 
tial number of graduates of the Insti- 
tute of Meat Packing, including some 
sons of packers, hold responsible posi- 
tions with meat packing companies, 
agricultural colleges, and various gov- 
ernmental agencies. These courses have 
not been offered in recent years because 
of the fact that funds were not avail- 
able and more recently because of the 
war. 


Home Study Successful 


Second, home study or correspond- 
ence courses have been offered by the 
Institute of Meat Packing to meat pack- 
ing employes who wanted to broaden 
their knowledge. More than 7,100 men 
in the industry have taken more than 
16,000 of these courses in the past 20 
years. Courses are now being offered 
on the following subjects: pork opera- 
tions, beef operations, sausage and 
ready-to-serve meats, superintendency, 
meat packing science, by-products of 
the meat packing industry, accounting 
for a meat packing business, and de- 
partmental accounting in the meat 
packing business. 

Third, group study courses have been 
conducted in areas where a substantial 
number of students could take the same 
course and where someone was avail- 
able to act as instructor, using the 
courses and text materials offered by 
the Institute of Meat Packing. 

A fourth accomplishment of the In- 
stitute of Meat Packing has been the 
development of authoritative industry 
publications. 


These books constitute most of the 
reliable literature relating to the meat 
packing industry that is available. They 
have been developed by the Institute of 
Meat Packing and by the committee on 
recording of the American Meat Insti- 
tute, working in cooperation. Some of 
the publications now available have 
been revised several times. These publi- 
cations include: Pork Operations; Ac- 
counting for a Meat Packing Business; 
Meat Through the Microscope; Beef, 
Lamb, and Veal Operations; Sausage 
and Ready-to-Serve Meats; Readings on 
By-Products of the Meat Packing In- 
dustry. 


At times, scholarships and fellow- 
ships have been made available at the 
Institute of Meat Packing for special 
study and for investigation of various 
economic and business problems. 

It is our sincere belief that the in- 
terests of the industry would be well 





GOVERNMENT MEN 


(Above): Murray T. Morgan, assistant 
chief, livestock, meats and wool division, 
War Food Administration, with E. S. Wa- 
terbury, meat set-aside orders, WFA, and 
Harry E. Reed, chairman, War Meat 
Board. (Below): A trio of officers from 
the subsistence research laboratory, Army 
Quartermaster Corps, consisting of Lt. J. 
C. Pierce, Capt. Woodrow W. Bailey, and 
Lt. Joseph N. Czarnecki. 


served if additional funds could be made 
available to the Institute of Meat Pack- 
ing in the near future for the reestab- 
lishment of the residence courses for a 
limited number of students; for the ex- 
pansion of the home study courses to 
include courses on merchandising of 
meat packing products; production and 
marketing of livestock, and economics 
of the livestock and meat industry, and 
for specialized research projects of an 
economic nature. 

There are, it seems to us on the staff, 
a number of very significant economic, 
marketing, and business problems that 
affect so vitally the future of this 
industry that they should be studied 
very carefully and thoroughly. Subjects 
that lend themselves to further study 
under such a program are: 


1.—The economics of the live- 
stock and meat packing industry, 
with special reference to the rela- 
tionship between national income 
and the supply of meat and to con- 
sumer expenditures for various 
types and cuts of meat and lard. 


2.—The consumer’s meat dollar— 
who gets it, with special emphasis 
on the margin of the meat packing 
industry. 


3.—Long-time goals for livestock 
production, with emphasis on maxi- 
mizing production of livestock. 

4.—Livestock production and 
management efficiency, with special 
emphasis on best management prac- 
tices to obtain highest efficiency per 
hundred pounds of feed and per 
man-hour of labor. 


5.—Consumer reaction to frozen 
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meats, size of package, type of 
package, etc. 

6.—Seasonal variations of prices 
and marketings of the different 
classes and grades of livestock and 
of meats. 

7.—An economic analysis of the 
long-time trend in unit labor out- 
put and unit labor costs in the meat 
packing industry. 

8.—Improved criteria for grad- 
ing carcasses and cuts of meat. 

9.—Economic factors involved in 
the extension of the lard market. 

10.—A study of meat consump- 
tion by income levels. 

11.—A study of the prospective 
demand for dry salt meat in the 
post-war period, considering possi- 
ble alternative uses. 

12.—A study of the place of meat 
exports in the post-war world. 

13.—A study of the accomplish- 
ments and future possibilities of 
technical research in the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

14.—An economic study of the 
capacity of the meat packing indus- 
try and its relation to unit cost of 
production. 


How Funds Are Raised 


Some of the funds for these special- 
ized projects probably could be obtained 
from contributions from outstanding in- 
dividuals in the meat industry who 
would be willing to provide funds to 
the university covering the cost of some 
particular research project. One such 
meat packer already has given the uni- 





versity a fund of $10,000.00 for such 
use. 

I think that most of you will agree 
that the added activities which I have 
attempted to describe undoubtedly 
would be beneficial to the industry. 

With these added facilities; with in- 
creased emphasis on the many services 
now available, and with a united front, 
which will be more needed to solve post- 
war problems than ever before, I am 
inclined to feel that we can face the 
next few years with confidence and with 
the feeling that we are keeping fully 
abreast of the times. 

In connection with the present serv- 
ices available from the Institute, many 
of you will be interested to know that 
we are preparing a booklet which will 
list some of the specific helps that are 
yours for the asking. This booklet will 
be ready in the near future and will be 
sent to all members. We urge you to 
study it and refer to it frequently. 

The Institute was developed to serve 
you and to serve the industry. It is our 
sincere conviction that we can serve 
you. All we need to do it is to have 
your request for aid. 


Expansion of Service 


As to the plans for expansion of 
service to the industry which I have 
outlined, I do not feel I should press 
them too strongly on you. With post- 
war readjustments looming up ahead, 
some may feel that this may not be the 
best time for expansion. My own opin- 
ion is, however, and I think this opinion 
is shared by some of you, that we 
would be wise at this time to get our- 
selves in the best possible situation for 
the future and for whatever problems 
we may have to face. 


DOING A LITTLE WOOL GATHERING 


Among those present when wool experts met on first evening of parley were (I. to r,) 

F. Eugene Ackerman, executive director, and R. C. Rich, president, both of American 

Wool Council, Inc.; J. B. Wilson, vice president, American Wool Council; E. F. Wilson, 

president, Wilson & Co., Chicago, and Harry J. Devereaux, vice president, National 
Wool Growers Association, Rapid City, S. D. 


The industry is at a crossroads, with 
all of the roads leading into unknown 
conditions. On all important industry 
matters and especially on such highly 
important subjects as industry promo- 
tion and education and research, would 
it be wise to try to face the future as 
an aggregation of individual companies, 
or to work together as a strong, united 
industry ready to cope with any situa- 
tion and prepared to give a good ac- 
count of ourselves, come what will? It 
seems to me that there can be but one 


TO PROTECT WORKERS FROM INJURY 


Exhibit of the National Safety Council, situated in lobby adjacent to meeting hall, in 
which was displayed equipment to safeguard packinghouse employes from injury. 
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answer: we should work together to do 
everything possible to bolster up all 
those activities which will strengthen 
the industry, and to do everything 
sound and sensible to prepare ourselves 
for the post-war strains and stresses 
which seem sure to come. 

That, of course, is what trade asso- 
ciations are for: to work together for 
the common good. 

I feel that what we have proposed 
will, without doubt, help greatly to 
strengthen the industry for the future. 
It’s sometimes wise to spend money to 
make money, and I think this is one 
of the times whether it be for meat 
education or research or any other 
sound and forward-looking project. But 
the decision is not one for me to make. 
After all, you are the ones who will 
have to pay the cost. 

I suspect, however, that you are pay- 
ing for it now, that you have paid for 
it many times over, in the coin of out- 
moded methods and inefficiency and 
waste resulting from lack of knowledge 
that would not have been true if we had 
had the answers to these problems 
which scientific investigation will yield. 


Service Worth the Cost 


We on the staff are sure that those 
who use the existing Institute services 
find the service well worth the cost. We 
are really confident that any increased 
cost which the industry will incur to 
provide the added research and educa- 
tional facilities which I have outlined 
here today will quickly prove to be an 
investment—a wise investment in de- 
sirable scientific knowledge; in i 
creased service and increased technical 
help; in industry solidarity and unity, 
and in industry prosperity and prog- 
ress as well as a hedge against the en- 
croachment of competing industries. 
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WHEN REPUBLIC FOODS PLAYED HOST 


(Above): Typical scenes during gala party given by Republic Food Products Co. at 

Drake hotel. (Below): Section of host’s table, showing (I. to r.) Dr. J. H. White, U. S. 

Army, retired; Phil White, White Cap Co.; Count Sederstrom, Copenhagen, Denmark; 

Ed. T. Clair, president, Republic Food Products Co., Chicago, host; Col. R. A. Isker 
and Col. J. N. Gage, both of Army Quartermaster Corps depot, Chicago. 





These are fast-moving times. 

Only yesterday our own industry was, 
to use the graphic words of one of our 
industry leaders, an aggregation of 
small slaughterhouses, dumping their 
offal through a hole in the floor to the 
hogs underneath. 

Today, it is a great industry, one of 
the world’s largest and most efficient. 

Tomorrow? Tomorrow, if it works 
together on sound projects; if it con- 
tinues to use the tools of efficiency and 
progress; if it continues to utilize gen- 
erously scientific research and educa- 
tion; if it continues properly to pro- 
mote its product, tomorrow the high 
level to which our industry attains will 
be limited only by the extent of its own 
efforts and its own aims, and its will- 
ingness to use the tools which are avail- 
able to it. That level, I am sure, will 
be pleasingly high. 


The session was then adjourned. 
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Convention Sidelights 








Jim Hills of the American Meat Insti- 
tute has a twinkle for everyone and a 
cheery “good morning” that even the 
most “hang-overish” conventioneer can’t 
resist. Jim’s persuasive urging to “get 
into the meeting, gentlemen,” could be 
heard above all the din of the lobby 
and registration desk. 

C. A. Burmeister, well-known live- 
stock and meat expert of the War Food 
Administration, who has put “the _fin- 
ger” on livestock supply prospects at 
many packer conventions, says that his 
82-year-old mother still enjoys reading 
about his talks. 

The advance guard for the Little 
Rock Packing Co., was Carl Finkbeiner 
and C. M. Lee, who later on were joined 
by Uncle Otto Finkbeiner, president of 
the company. 

Dick Flynn, master convention ar- 
ranger for the Drake hotel, was as 
busy as a meat packer would be if he 
kept up with all the new government 
regulations. Hotel management isn’t an 
easy job these days and if the service 
is sometimes slow—just think of your 
own manpower and equipment situation. 

Thomas McErlean, chairman of the 
board of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Inc., E. O. H. Cillis, vice president, and 
Thomas Young, a director, all of New 
York, visited the convention and at- 
tended the annual dinner. They met 
many industry conventioneers at PRo- 
VISIONER headquarters in the Drake. 


PACKER TRIOS (LEFT) 


(Upper): E. L. Neubauer, vice president 
and general manager, and C. E. Field, 
president, Field Pkg. Co., Owensboro, Ky., 
with L. W. Bermond, manager, Chicago 
plant, Swift & Company. (Center): Three 
representatives of Glaser Provisions—Har- 
vey Feilen, manager at St. Joseph, Mo.; 
John McKeone, manager at Omaha, Nebr., 
and Harry McKeone, from Sioux City, Ia. 
(Lower): This group from the Southwest 
includes Ben Rosenthal, president, Ben H. 
Rosenthal & Co., Inc., Dallas; Irving 
Rosenthal, general manager, Rosenthal 
Pkg. Co., Ft. Worth, and Samuel L. Rosen- 
thal, president, Samuels & Co., Dallas. 
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Held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, September 27, 1944. 


Address by William Jeffers, President, Union Pacific Railroad 


Election Forecast and Business Lauded by 
Roper and Jeffers at Annual Dinner 


thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Meat Institute convened 

at 9:05 p. m. on September 27 with T. 
Henry Foster, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN FOSTER: At this time, 
I wish to introduce the president of the 
American Meat Institute, Wesley Har- 
denbergh, who will speak to us. 

WESLEY HARDENBERGH: When 
the gold buttons were awarded this 
morning to the sturdy men who have 
completed 50 years with the American 
meat packing industry, one name was 
omitted from the list. That name was 
omitted purposely. It was the name of 
your chairman, T. Henry Foster. It was 
omitted first because I had the pleasure 
last June of presenting his gold button 
to him at a dinner which the Morrell 
Club gave in honor of his fiftieth year 
of service with the great company 
which he heads. It also was omitted be- 
cause the members of our board of 
directors wished to recognize Mr. Fos- 
ter’s years of service in a special way. 

To do this, they have adopted a 
resolution and attached their names. I 
now shall read and present it to him. 


Ti annual dinner session of the 


To T. Henry Foster 


WHEREAS, the chairman of the 
board of the American Meat Institute 
is this year observing his fiftieth year 
of association with the industry, and 

WHEREAS, he has so many years 
been a loyal member of the American 
Meat Institute and has served faith- 
fully with distinction on many of its 
committees and 

WHEREAS, he is now serving his 
second term as chairman of the board 
of the American Meat Institute which is 
an indication of the esteem in which he 
is held by industry, in which he has 





HONOR FOSTER AND WILSON 











(See pictures above.) 
The annual dinner was the occasion for an 
inspiring double ceremony in which T. 
Henry Foster (left photo) and Thomas E. 
Wilson were honored by the Institute’s 
board of directors. Mr. Foster, chairman 
of the AMI board, was congratulated on 
his record of 50 years of service to the 
meat packing industry. The board ex- 
pressed its sincere appreciation of Mr. 
Wilson’s contributions to the advancement 
of the industry, including his work in 
planning and building the Institute and 
his encouragement of better packer-pro- 
ducer relations and of agricultural interest 

among farm youth. 





served with so great distinction. 

BE IT RESOLVED that we, the un- 
dersigned members of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Meat Institute, 
express to him our hearty felicitations 
on completing 50 years of service with 
our great industry, convey to him our 
sincere thanks and appreciation for the 
services which he has rendered his in- 
dustry and wish him many more happy 
years of association with the business. 

Mr. Hardenbergh presented the reso- 
lution to Mr. Foster. 


CHAIRMAN FOSTER: Years in 
themselves mean nothing. The stone 
may lie on the hillside for 10,000 years 
and it is still a stone. I would recom- 
mend to all young men in the packing 
industry who aspire to a record of 50 
years in the industry to see to it that 
each year served is a year of service. 

It is now my pleasure to read a reso- 
lution which has been passed by your 
board of directors as follows: 
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WHEREAS, the American Meat In- 
stitute is now observing the twenty-fifth 
year of its establishment as successor 
to the American Meat Packers Associ- 
ation and 

WHEREAS, Thomas E. Wilson 
served with distinction as first presi- 
dent of the Institute, and through his 
leadership and interest was so largely 
responsible for the development of the 
Institute into a vital instrumentality of 
service for the industry, and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Wilson later 
brought forward a comprehensive plan 
for the addition of research and educa- 
tional facilities to the program of the 
Institute and gave liberally of his time, 
his great abilities and his money to 
bring that program to fruition, and 

WHEREAS, as an outcome of his 
efforts, our industry now has at its 
command an Association of outstanding 
merit with a competent staff available 
to service the needs of the membership 
and 

WHEREAS, through the Institute 
there has been created greatly improved 
relationship with producers of livestock, 
and with retailers of meat and a better 
understanding developed among con- 
sumers and the industry has attained 
national standing which befits its rank 
as one of America’s largest industries, 
and 

WHEREAS, Mr. Wilson’s leadership 
and support have extended to many 
forward-looking industry projects, in- 
cluding his active support of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, his 
inspiring sponsorship of 4-H club work, 
his work in helping bring about im- 
proved livestock sanitation, the aid he 
has given to the elimination of livestock 
disease and the part he has played in 
the numerous other progressive projects 
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which have benefited the entire live- 
stock and meat industry, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED that we, the un- 
dersigned members of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Meat Institute, 
hereby express our sincere appreciation 
of the significant contributions which he 
has made to our industry, contributions 
which have helped to shape the destiny 
of our industry in years to come. 

Mr. Wilson, I feel honored that it is 
my privilege at this time to present you 
with a copy of this resolution suitably 
embossed and signed by your fellow 
members on the board of the American 
Meat Institute, expressing as it does, 
the high esteem in which they hold you, 
and their appreciation of your long 
years of service to the Institute as well 
as the meat packing industry as a 
whole. 

THOMAS E. WILSON: I am deeply 
appreciative of this honor and this com- 
pliment that has been paid to me here 
tonight. It has been a great pleasure 
to me to serve our Institute during 
these past many years as has been in- 
dicated, and a great pleasure to see it 
develop into its present state. 

They have accomplished great things. 
The organization is a fine one; it is 
well manned and is prepared to meet 
whatever is in the future waiting for 
us, and we will meet up with some very 
difficult problems in my opinion, during 
the next 25 years, but they will be met 
in a courageous manner and if we can 
maintain the cooperation of the differ- 
ent branches of the industry as we have 
today, and if we can meet these prob- 
lems with a united front in our own 
section of the industry, the industry 
and the Institute will give a good ac- 
count of itself. 

I am extremely happy tonight, happy 
for the consideration that has been 
shown to me. It has been a happy 25 
years, and I think it has been a good 
period for the whole industry, and I 
am hoping to see many years of con- 
tinued success and great improvement 
over what has been accomplished in the 
past. 

Again, I thank you very much for 
this great compliment. 

CHAIRMAN FOSTER: Our next 
speaker has achieved great success 
through his ability to find out what 
America is thinking. The majority of 
his work is in sampling public opinion 
for business and industry; he is a 
leader in that field. However, each four 
years an event comes around which 
claims high public interest. Mr. Roper 
has analyzed public feeling toward the 
eandidates of the two major parties in 
each of the last several elections, and 
the information he has obtained has 
been accurate to a very high degree. 

Mr. Roper is appearing on the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting tomorrow 
afternoon, and we are looking forward 
to his address on the subject, “What 
Labor Really Wants.” However, to- 
night, we have asked him to speak 
briefly on the subject of the coming 
election. I am happy at this time to 
present to you Elmo Roper. 
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ELMO ROPER'S ADDRESS 











LMO ROPER: I notice that there 
are two talks scheduled for to- 
night, entitled “The Coming Election” 
and “Business Conditions.” I suppose it 
would be unusual if in a group of this 
size and nature 
there weren’t at 
least some of you 
who might take the 
position that the 
coming election has 
something or other 
to do with business 
conditions during 
the next four years 
or five years. 

But since I, at 
least, do not think 
that business con- 
ditions are going to 
have anything to 
do with the coming 
election, I for one 
shall stick strictly to my subject, “The 
Coming Election.” 

The first thing I think that has to be 
said about the coming election is that 
Roosevelt has a very definite, decisive, 
if not overwhelming majority of the 
possible voters who would like to see 
him elected president, if conditions re- 
main as they are now. 

Now let’s come back in a moment to 
the conditions and analyze for a mo- 
ment the character of his support. | 

We find in our surveys that he still 
has very considerable support on the 
part of labor, very considerable support 
on the part of young folks, both men 
and women; very considerable support 
among women generally; and consider- 
ably greater support in the lower eco- 
nomic levels than in the upper eco- 
nomic levels. All of this is in addition 
to the support that one expects to find 
for any Democratic candidate in the 
solid South. 


ELMO ROPER 


Defections from Ranks 


Now, when we analyze the support 
this year and compare it with 1936 and 
1940, we find that there have been de- 
fections from the ranks of those who 
want Mr. Roosevelt for president. The 
notable defection is that of farmers. 
They deserted him in great droves in 
1940, and our surveys indicate that they 
are deserting him even now. There are 
fewer farmers, particularly farmers in 
the Middle West, than there were even 
in 1940. That was the first sizable de- 
fection from the Roosevelt ranks. 


Comparing 1944 with 1940, we find 
the next sizable defections in the ranks 
of labor. There is a substantial drop in 
the support on the part of laboring men 
for Roosevelt this year as against four 
years ago. 

Oddly enough, we find that the only 
place where he has gained strength is 
among the well-to-do and prosperous, 
where his support today is considerably 
greater than it was in 1940. 


In trying to analyze an election, let’s 


Typical Scenes at the 
Annual Banquet 


(See opposite page.) 


Social highlight of the thirty-ninth meet. 
ing of the American Meat Institute wap 
the group’s annual banquet, staged this 
year in the main ball room of the § 
hotel on the second night of the gatheri 
Shown on page opposite are typical views 
as members and guests relaxed and listened 
to the featured speaker of the evening, 
William Jeffers. Upper left and lower rj 
photos show views of speakers’ table during 
his address. 


stop for a moment and consider just 
who it is we are talking about, and the 
first thing let’s do as far as this par- 
ticular election is concerned is to dig. 
miss that 45 per cent of the people, | 
estimate, who want President Roosevelt 
regardless of what Republican rung 
against him. Then let’s also dismiss 
that 35 per cent of the public who want 
almost any Republican who rung 
against Mr. Roosevelt. 

Let’s put them over at one side and 
forget about them, because they aren't 
going to have very much to do with 
winning this election for either candi- 
date. They aren’t going to be very much 
influenced by speeches or by anything 
else. Their minds are pretty definitely 
fixed. 

In the middle, between those two 
groups, however, is about 20. per cent 
of the population known variously as 
“Mugwumps” or whatever name you 
want to apply to them—people who 
don’t consistently vote for either party, 
but who have for the last few elections 
been voting Democratic. These are the 
people who are going to decide the 
election. 

By and large, the job of Mr. Dewey 
is not to get loud huzzahs in the lobby 
of the Union League Club, but it is te 
say such things as will induce a con- 
siderable part of this 20 per cent of the 
people in the middle to vote Republican. 

Now, what moves people like this? 
We have been studying that for ten 
years, and I think it is fair to say one 
thing that doesn’t move them is words. 
I doubt very much if all of President 
Roosevelt’s and all of Governor Dewey's 
speeches will have a very great effect 
on this vote. 

We have found for the last ten years 
that the one thing which does move 
votes is events. If something happens 
of considerable importance, it is likely 
to change votes. But what people say, 
whether of considerable importance o& 
not, does not seem to be so likely @ 
change votes. 

Let us consider for a minute the kind 
of events which might change this posi- 
tion —this position which as today 
shows Roosevelt with a _ decisive 
majority. 

Well, the most important event which 
could change the position is the end of 
the war. We find in all of our studies 
that there is a strong feeling that these 
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Guests Seated at the Speakers’ Table 


EATED at the speakers’ table dur- 
s ing the annual American Meat In- 
stitute convention banquet, held in 
the grand ballroom of the Stevens hotel, 
Wednesday evening, September 27, were 
a galaxy of outstanding personalities 
from many branches of industry and 
government. Included were members of 
the Institute board of directors, prom- 
inent packer executives, top ranking 
railroad officials, marketing experts, 
bankers, distinguished educators, asso- 
ciation officials and food concern repre- 
sentatives. The speaker of the evening 
was William Jeffers, president of the 
Union Pacific railroad. 
Guests seated in the front speakers’ 
table, from left to right as viewed by 
the audience, were: 


TABLE I 


R. G. Tuomas, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and executive vice president, The Lima 
Packing Co. 

J. Prescott Biount, manager, perishable traffic, 
United Air lines. 

Oscar TownseEnD, vice president, Chicago Great 
Western Railway Co. 

Lorenz Neunorr, yr., member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Neuhoff, Inc. 

L. R. Capron, vice president, Burlington lines. 

E. D. Hennesperry, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president, The Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co. 

M. F. Sroxes, president and general manager, 
Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Co. 

S. Epcar Danany, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president, The Danahy Packing 
Co. 

T. A. Connors, national meat representative, 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

Henry L. Corrin, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president, Gibson Packing Co. 

Joun A. Locan, president, National Association 
of Food Chains. 

G. A. Birtincs, member, board of directors of 
Institute and vice president, Cudahy Brothers Co. 

Homer B. Vanpersive, dean, school of com- 
merce, Northwestern university. 

O. B. JosepH, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, James Henry Packing Co. 

E. A. Stake, vice president, First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Detos L. James, manager, agricultural depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. 

Homer H. Smitu, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and vice president, Drummond Pack- 
ing Co. 

H. H. Kirpee, dean, division of agriculture, 
Iowa State college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. 

Harotp H. Swirt, chairman of board of trustees 
of The University of Chicago, and vice chairman 
of board of Swift & Company. 

Attan Kune, president, Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Puitip R. Crarke, president, City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 

D. R. Howranp, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Miller and Hart. 
Wittram C,. Cum™MINGs, - president, 

National Bank of Chicago. 

Oscar Emce, member, board of directors of 

Institute, and partner, Emge and Sons. 


Drovers 


Garrietp V. Cox, acting dean, the school of 
business, The University of Chicago. 

G. W. Brrrett, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and treasurer, Ch. Kunzler Co. 

Joun A. Korat, secretary, The National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc. 

S. P. Cornerius, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Cornelius Packing Co. 

Joun W. Sanpers, president, The National Live 
Stock Exchange. 

Cart WEISEL, jR., member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Weisel & Co. 

Davin G. Mappen, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president, East Tennessee Pack- 
ing Co. 

Cuartes E, Herrick, past president, American 
Meat Institute. 

W. H. Arsers, Albers Super Markets. 

Witt J. MILLER, secretary-treasurer, Kansas 
Livestock Association. 

Jesse Dietz, American Stores Co. 

J. H. Keere, vice president, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. 


Guests seated at the rear speakers’ 
table, from left to right, were: 


TABLE II 


Wa ter SeiLer, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Karl Seiler & Sons. 

P. O. Witson, secretary-manager, National Live 
Stock Producers association. 

Joun B. Cook, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Cook Packing Co. 

R. C. Ricn, president, American Wool Council, 
Inc. 

Frank Kowurs, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Kohrs Packing Co. 

Frep A. CuscaDEN, vice president, The Northern 
Trust Co. 

H. Harotp Meyer, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president, The H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co. 

Harry C. Scwaack, president, Board of Trade 
of the City of Chicago. 

Howarp Leonarpb, director of agriculture of the 
State of Illinois. 

H. R. Davison, vice president, American Meat 
Institute. 

Harry D. Linn, secretary of agriculture of the 
State of Iowa. 

Freperick M. Tosin, member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Tobin Packing 
Co., Inc. 

Howarp GERHARD, vice president, Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance of America. 

Lovurs W. Kaun, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 

O. T. Henxie, executive vice president, The 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Co. 

G, L. Curipress, member, board of directors of 
— and general manager, Houston Packing 

0. 

H. J. Reep, dean and director, School of Agri- 
culture, Purdue university. 

Homer D. Pettisone, president, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

Sam R. McKetvie, 
Nebraska. 

Henry A. Scanprett, trustee, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. 

W. R. Stncrarr, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Kingan & Co. 

W. A. Patterson, president, United Air Lines. 

Cuartes H. Swirt, chairman of board of Swift 
& Company. 

Harry E. Reep, chairman, War Meat Board. 

Samvuet Siotxtn, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president, Hygrade Food Products 

orp. 


former governor of 


_J. MacKeever, president, Illinois Mfg. Asso. 
ciation. 

Jay C. Hormet, member, board of dir 
Institute, and president, Geo. A. Hormel & Ca” 

The Hon. Crirrorp R. Hope, representative 
from Kansas. 

_ James R. LEaveLt, president, Continental Iino 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, —_~ 

E. A. Cuvany, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and chairman of the board, The Cudahy 
Packing Co. 

FRANKLYN Buiss SNYDER, president, Northwest. 
ern university. 

Tuomas E. Wirson, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and chairman, Wilson & Co,, Inc, 

WituiaM M. Jerrers, president, Union Pacific 
railroad. 

T. Henry Foster, chairman, board of directors 
of Institute, and chairman, John Morrell & Co 

Westey HarDeNnBERGH, president, Ameri 
Meat Institute. — 

Etmo Roper. 

Georce A. Eastwoop, member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Armour and 
Company. 

Epwarp A. O’Ngat, president, American Farm 
Bureau federation. 

Joun W. Ratu, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and chairman of the board, The Rath 
Packing Co. 

Cuarves ©, Friey, president, Iowa State Col- 
lege of agriculture and mechanic arts. 

Joun Hotmes, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Swift & Company. 

Kart Branpt, economist, Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford university. 

Oscar G. Mayer, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Oscar Mayer & Co. 

W. F. Straus, president, W. F. Straub & Co, 

Fowter McCormick, president, International 
Harvester Co. 

Georce A. Scumipt, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and president, Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

R. L. Wititams, president, Chicago and North 
Western railway system. 

W. F. ScHtupersBerc, member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

Emery T. FivsBey, vice president emeritus, The 
University of Chicago. 

J. F. Krey, member, board of directors of Insti- 
tute, and_ executive vice president, The Krey 
Packing Co. 

H. P. Rusk, dean and director, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinois. 

_ F._W. Horrman, president, The Cudahy Pack 
ing Co. 

_C. J. Aspott, vice president, The Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association. 

Epwarp F. Wi son, president, Wilson & Co. 

Mrs. R. M. Krerer, secretary-manager, National 
Association of Retail Grocers. 

Cuester_ G. Newcoms, member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Cleveland Pro 
vision Co. 

Arcu_ Boor, assistant general manager, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States of America. 

R. C. Pottock, general manager, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

Ratepu A. WALTER, president, The Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange. 

A. W. Brickman, member, board of directors 
of Institute, and vice president, Illinois Meat Co. 

James L. Donnetty, executive vice president, 
Illinois Manufacturers association. 

Harvey D. Peet, member, board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Peet Packing Co. 

Davip H. Reimers, president, The Live Stock 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Watter E. ReINEMAN, member, board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Fried & Reine- 
man Packing Co. 





voters don’t want to change horses dur- 
ing the war. We find that when we ask 
people a hypothetical question, “Sup- 
pose the war were over—how would 
you vote?” we find a sharp downward 
swing in the Roosevelt vote and a 
correspondingly upward swing in the 
Dewey vote. 


So the end of the war, if it came soon 
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enough before election, could have a 
very decided effect on the election: It 
would undoubtedly react to the benefit 
of Governor Dewey. 

That isn’t the only thing which could 
help him. There are other things which 
could change the sentiment that exists 
today. One of them, for example, would 
be if some person like Wendell Willkie 


were to come out with a strong state 
ment for Mr. Dewey. We know that this 
20 per cent of the people in the middle, 
who are going to decide this election, 
have, during the past two years, had 
two heroes: One group has had as hero 
No. 1, Wendell Willkie, and hero No. 2, 
Franklin Roosevelt. Another group has 
had as hero No. 1, Franklin Roosevelt, 
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and hero No. 2, Wendell Willkie. He has 
been tremendously popular in this mid- 
die group. Strong support by a person 
like him, a person in whom the people 
in the middle believe, would have a very 
considerable effect on the election. 

Now, that is the kind of event I mean 
which could change the present setup. 
However, we who try to predict elec- 
tions are faced today with a situation 
that we didn’t have in 1940 or in 1936. 
It is a situation which makes it very 
much more difficult for a public opinion 
survey to predict elections now than 
normally. 


Soldier Vote Unpredictable 


Remember, all we can do is to try to 
describe what public sentiment is at a 
given time. Suppose there is a dramatic 
development in connection with the war 
after we have made the last survey. We 
won’t be able to measure that. But even 
if there isn’t, there are some things 
which make it a little bit more difficult 
this year to measure probable results 
than in previous years. 

One is the soldier vote. We have no 
way of knowing how the soldiers are 
going to vote. We can’t survey them; it 
is forbidden by law. We can guess, and 
most of us guess that the majority of 
the soldier vote will go to Roosevelt. 


However, the estimates as to what 
per cent will go to him vary from 55 
per cent to 75 per cent. In addition to 
that, we have no way of knowing 
whether 15 per cent of the eligible 
voters will vote, or 30 per cent of them 
will vote. It will make quite a differ- 
ence in the election if 10 per cent of the 
people voted and divided 60-40, or if 35 
per cent of the eligible voters voted and 
divided 75-25; and we have no way of 
guessing on that. 

The other thing is that we have no 
way of knowing how many of the war 
migrants who have moved from one 
part of the country to the other have 
taken or will take the trouble to regis- 
ter. There has been a good deal of up- 
set in the way of movement from one 
part of the country to another. Most 
of this has been among laboring people 
—those normally favoring Franklin 
Roosevelt. How many of them have reg- 
istered or will register is hard to tell. 
Their sentiment is on the Roosevelt 
side. Whether they will translate it 
into a vote by registering is something 
that we can’t possibly predict. 


Apathy Among the Voters 


There are two other things that might 
have a special effect on this year’s elec- 
tion. One is over-confidence. It is never 
supposed to be good, when you are 
going into a championship fight, to be 
over-confident. We find that today about 
70 per cent of the people in America 
think that Roosevelt will be elected. 
But better than 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple who want Roosevelt elected, think 
he will be elected. That might result 
in over-confidence. They might be so 
Sure that they would stay away from 
the polls. 


There is another thing that might 





FACING THE FLASH BULBS 


(Upper): Carl Finkbeiner, sales depart- 
ment, and C. M. Lee, superintendent, Little 
Rock Pkg. Company, Little Rock, Ark., in 
a jovial mood. (Center): Having a serious 
talk were J. L. Olson, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn., and B. O. Dixon, na- 
tional fresh meat buyer, A. & P. Tea Co. 
(Lower left): Harry L. Drucker, treasurer, 
Colonial Provision Co., Boston, Mass., 
chats with Harry Wahlert, president, 
Dubuque Pkg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
(Right): Frank A. Hunter, jr., president, 
Hunter Pkg. Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 


affect the election this year, and that is 
apathy. We find that among a great 
many people, apathy over this election 
is at a fever pitch. The only thing that 
might save them would be that there 
might be enough people decide to vote 
against Mr. Roosevelt, or against Mr. 
Dewey, to generate sufficient excite- 
ment so that apathy wouldn’t prevail. 
However, there are definite signs this 
year of apathy in both ranks. 


Our surveys show considerably 
greater lack of enthusiasm on the part 
of those who express a desire to vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt. More of them today 
take the position that it is not a terri- 
bly important election, not one of the 
crucial elections of all time, than there 
are among Mr. Roosevelt’s antagonists. 


So on both the counts of over-confi- 
dence and apathy, what chances there 
are of swinging the sentiment away 
from the present situation operate, as 
nearly as we can find out from our sur- 
veys, against the Democrats. 

I think it would only be fair, in con- 
clusion, to say that I wouldn’t advise 
any of you to bank too heavily on the 
effects of this over-confidence or this 
apathy, because, according to present 
indications, it is going to take a fortui- 
tous combination of events to make it a 
reasonably close race... . 

CHAIRMAN FOSTER: Thank you, 
Mr. Roper, for that very interesting 
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and informative forecast of what we 
may realize in the coming election. 

I suppose, as most of you members 
know, the American Meat Institute is 
not only non-profit but non-political. 
Politics is one of the things that is 
absolutely taboo in our meetings. 

Nevertheless, we are glad to have a 
neutyal expert, one who speaks from 
statistics rather than from his emo- 
tions, to make predictions such as Mr. 
Roper has made. 

We are glad that our next speaker is 
with us tonight. During the last several 
years he has taken great risks. He has 
been exposed to an enervating disease 
which has been known to destroy the 
mental and moral fiber of men. For- 
tunately, our speaker withstood his ex- 
posure to what he has so aptly de- 
scribed as “Potomac fever.” 


Not only did he avoid “Potomac 
fever,” but in his period of service to 
our nation in Washington he focused 
the same great skill and vigor against 
one of our most pressing problems 
which he has used for years in the oper- 
ation of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


William M. Jeffers was born in North 
Platte, Nebraska, one of the western 
towns famed then, as now, for its im- 
portance to the cattle industry. He be- 
gan his career with the Union Pacific 
more than 50 years ago, and with the 
exception of his period of service with 
the United States government he has 
worked for that company since then. 


Looking into the roster of jobs he 
has filled with the Union Pacific, we can 
understand why his fellow employes 
say that Bill Jeffers can do anything 
that needs to be done on a railroad. He 
was elected president of the road seven 
years ago. 

Mr. Jeffers was called to Washington 
in September, 1942, to take over the 
job of supplying the United States with 
rubber. Under his direction it was the 
policy of the Union Pacific to deliver 
the goods, a job which Mr. Jeffers’ 
railroad, in company with other rail- 
roads, has done completely. 


That company policy continued to be 
Mr. Jeffers’ policy in his government 
job. American military might arose 
and went forward. American domestic 
economy moves forward today in great 
part because under Mr. Jeffers’ direc- 
tion the United States achieved the 
tremendous job of making rubber avail- 
able. 


I can think of no greater expression 
of the esteem in which the business and 
industry holds Mr. Jeffers than that 
contained in a letter written to us last 
week by a guest of honor, who found 
himself unable to attend. He said: 


“There is no one in public life whom 
I have respected more than Mr. Jeffers. 
Please extend to him my high appreci- 
ation of his services, his outstanding 
statesmanship, and his uncompromising 
courage.” 

It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I introduce to you at this time the 
man who delivers the goods, Mr. Jef- 
fers. 
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ILLIAM JEFFERS: After lis- 

tening to that analysis of the 
coming election from another Nebraska 
fellow, I don’t know whether I can go 
ahead or not. However, I can say this 
without clearing it 
with Sidney, “I 
don’t believe it!” 

I might suggest 
to the gentleman, 
and I am not pick- 
ing on him, you 
understand, a story 
about the occasion 
when Senator 
Johnson was elect- 
ed to the U.S. Sen- 
ate from Minne- 
sota. 

Those were the 
days when we 
didn’t have the 
Roper method of 
making tests. The experts just sat 
down out in the country and sampled 
what the people were talking about. 


Well, this chap went to Minnesota. 
He talked with farmers. He talked to 
one farmer and said, “What do you 
think about Johnson?’ 

“IT think Johnson is a fine man.” 

“What do you think about Peterson?” 

“Well, Peterson’s also a fine man.” 

“Who do you think has got the best 
show?” 

“Barnum and Bailey.” 

Now, I am not so sure that what this 
old farmer said in Minnesota 25 years 
ago isn’t coming true again. Maybe 
it’s just that kind of a show. 

What I want to talk about tonight 
isn’t politics per se. I want to tell you 
of some of the impressions that I get 
when traveling about the country. I 
am not sampling public opinion; I just 
talk with people. 





WM. JEFFERS 


Disrespect for Authority 


I came from the other side of the 
track, and what I am concerned about 
isn’t so much who might be elected in 
this coming election, as I am about a 
feeling that seems to prevail through- 
out the country that there is no need 
for respect for authority. 

That doesn’t come from just one seg- 
ment of our population. I find it in all 
walks of life. It is something on which, 
even in the heat of an election, that we 
fellows who are not in the armed serv- 
ices, ought to appreciate that we have 
a job to do at home. 

I don’t know how the soldier is going 
to vote. I don’t think anyone knows. I 
do know this, that these soldiers coming 
home are going to expect to come back 
to the America they left. 

Our soldiers are going to expect this 
country to be on an even keel. They 
are going to resent any individual or 
group attempting to herd them into a 
pattern of civil thinking that someone 
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sets up for them. These boys have been 
trained to act for themselves for acting 
for themselves sometimes is the differ- 
ence between whether or not they come 
back. 


Make no mistake about it—these 
youngsters, when they come home, are 
going to have a lot to say. They are 
going to have learned a good many 
things about other countries. I think 
you will find these youngsters, when 
they come home, will have learned, with 
respect to our great ally, Russia, that 
communism is definitely on its way out. 
But there are too many people in this 
country who feel it is on its way in. It 





HELLO, THERE! 


1.—Nick Beucher, jr., Packing House By- 
Products Co., Chicago, and Fred S. Dick, 
general manager, Kuhner Pkg. Co., Mun- 
cie, Ind. 
2.—R. G. Denton, formerly of Major 
Bros. Pkg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind., greets 
Frank N. Davis, The National Provisioner. 
3.—Marvin M. Sandstrom, office of dis- 
tribution, WFA, chats with D. F. Christy, 
foreign operations, Wilson & Co. 
4.—From Quality Meat Packers, Toronto, 
Ont., came Nick Schwartz, president, and 
A. P. Mitnick, manager. 


is your job and my job to see that it 
doesn’t get too far. 

One of the most sinister things jn the 
offing is what is happening throughout 
the country—and obviously for a pur- 
pose—and that is to divide us up into 
religious, racial and political blocs, No 
nation can be successful with its People 
shot through with that sort of nop. 
sense. 

That brings me back to the subject 
that really does raise my temperature. 
I started in the railroad business ag 
janitor. If you can think of any fob on 
a railroad that is below that, I don’t 
know what it is. 

Starting as a janitor without any in. 
fluence or affluence, all on my own, | 
did succeed in reaching the top of a 
billion dollar corporation. What I do 
want to see continued in this country 
is that all of the avenues are left open 
so that our boys can aspire to these 
jobs. 


First Loyalty to Union 


That, however, isn’t what some peo- 
ple are talking about. They are talking 
about a dead level. They are trying to 
convince working people, and with some 
success, that their loyalty is to their 
union, and too often to the individual 
at the top in that union. This means 
that the youngster starting at the bot- 


‘tom goes as far as his union will let 


him go. 
That is what they think. 


I was a union man (and I am still a 
union man) before the foreign element 
that is now at the top in some unions 
in this country was born. I don’t be- 
lieve that in the final analysis you can 
tell clearheaded American people how 
they are going to vote or what they are 
going to think. And there, Mr. Roper, 
is something that you can figure into 
your calculations! 

Continued pressure of that kind will 
blow these unions apart—I hope! No 
man has more sympathy for a working 
man than have I. If there is one thing 
I have tried’ to do down through the 
years, it is to maintain my contacts 
with the men in railroad service—and 
I mean the men in overalls. To me that 
is about all that is left in railroading. 

They tell me there is no romance left 
in big business. Well, there is, if the 
man at the top will recall where he 
started and will see to it that the 
youngsters coming along who have the 
talent and the initiative and the stick- 
to-it-iveness also get to the top. 


No Strikes on Railroads 


Railroad unions are the ones I know 
most about, but there are some other 
unions that I don’t care to know much 
about except to take the opportunity 
now and then to pay my respects to 
them. You will recall that during the 
war there have been no strikes on 
American railroads and there have been 
no slowdowns. Some few months ago 
something was said about the necessity 
of taking over the railroads because 
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railroad men were going to strike. I 
am a railroad man, and I belong to the 
ynion, and there wasn’t a chance of a 
strike. It was too bad unfavorable at- 
tention was drawn to the men who have 
been and still are working around the 
clock. 

I was in one of the big airplane fac- 
tories a few days ago, and I happened 
to drop in at a time when they had 
what they call a “rest period” of 15 
minutes. I wonder what would happen 
on a railroad if we had rest periods, if 
we had to provide music, moving pic- 
tures and athletic rooms. The war ef- 
fort would be flatter than the proverbial 
flounder. 


Regulation an Old Friend 


Railroad men don’t expect that. They 
do expect fair treatment from their 
government, and they expect approval 
of the public when they turn out a 
good job. 

One of the thoughts from which I get 
some sardonic satisfaction once in a 
while is that the railroads have been 
under government regulation of one 
kind or another for a great many years. 
Other industries are just beginning to 
learn what railroads have known for a 
quarter of a century. And how you fel- 
lows do yell about it! But you’re going 
to have to be good-natured. You are 
going to have to take it as it comes, 
and if Mr. Roper is right, you’re going 
to take it the hard way. 

As I say, after all this is the great- 
est country in the world, and my great- 
est concern is that we find now a lack 
of respect for authority. I suggest that 
perhaps some of it begins in the home. 

I can recall as a youngster in public 
school the reverence we had for the 
flag and for the Constitution and for 
the White House. That is a long road 
back, but we had better get back there 
again. 

You want your boy to feel and say 
that his dad is just the smartest fellow 
in the world. You want your boy to be- 
lieve that. Then it is your job to teach 
this boy respect for authority, and to 
teach him from his toddling age up, 
that this is a great country and that we 
have a great government, and always 
to keep them that way. 


Lazy in Our Reading 


With respect to this matter of regi- 
mentation—that to me is the basis of 
all of our difficulties at the moment— 
the notion that the American people 
must be regimented. That just didn’t 
start since Mr. Roosevelt came into 
the White House. It had been going on 
before. It has been creeping on this 
country for a great many years, and 
that is due to the fact that we Ameri- 
cans have ceased to use and apply com- 
mon sense. 


You know, we have become lazy in 
our reading. We read the headlines, 
then we read what some commentator 
Says, and then we turn to the sports 
page. We had better go back and start 
over again, and read what is behind the 





DINING AT THE DRAKE 


Set to enjoy dinner at the Drake hotel are (1. to r.) William H. Oldach, wholesaler, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Irvin A. Busse, jr.; Irvin A. Busse, sr., Packers Commission Co., 
Chicago; Mrs. Busse, sr., and Miss Barbara Busse. 


headlines. We don’t need advice from 
commentators as to how to run this 
country. We got along a long time 
without them. 

This brings to my mind the memory 
that some few years ago I happened to 
be in Butte, Mont.. on one of those 
terrifically cold days. There was a gen- 
tleman there from the Department of 
Agriculture discussing certain problems 
with cattlemen. They thought it would 
be a fine thing to put this Washington 
chap in a sled, get out the sleigh bells, 
and give him a ride. 

So they did it. Tucking this fellow 
in the sled, the old driver put a buffalo 
robe around him. The very, very intelli- 
gent fellow from Washington then said, 
“Now, you’re doing it all wrong. You 
want to turn that buffalo robe over and 
have the hair on the inside.” 


“Well,” the old fellow replied, “you 
may be right, but if you are, the buffa- 
los have been fooling themselves for a 
hell of a long time!” 

That is precisely how I feel about 
much that we hear and read. Let’s just 
apply common sense in our own affairs, 
and insist on common sense in govern- 
ment. That can be done. 


Another thing I want to suggest to 
you is that big business and small busi- 
ness must be more assertive. I think 
perhaps the greatest business in this 
country is the packing industry. No 
business that I know of has been pushed 
around like the packing industry. 


There may be some good reason for 
it, but I don’t hear much being said by 
the men at the summit about the pack- 
ing industry. Maybe it is because they 
are operating under consent decrees. 

You have probably noticed that the 
Department of Justice has brought an 
injunction suit against the railroads. It 
was alleged that we violated the law by 
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conspiring to keep down rates and 


service. 

The simple fact is that there is no 
business in America that is regulated 
as rigidly as the railroad business by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Everything we do is subject to ap- 
proval or disapproval of the commis- 
sion. 

This suit is aimed at the railroads, 
but the Department of Justice is really 
gunning for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Commission has been 
functioning now for over 50 years and 
doing a great job, but I guess it’s the 
old story—any government department 
or any business that is running satis- 
factorily ought to be sued for some 
reason. 


The Star Witness 


Mr. Roosevelt, then as now, candidate 
Roosevelt, made a speech in Salt Lake 
City in 1932. He understood the rail- 
road’s situation, and spoke of theri sym- 
pathetically. When the suit was filed I 
was asked by a reporter what I thought 
about the defense. I said I would like 
to have Mr. Roosevelt as my witness, 
unless he had changed his mind since 
1932. Of course that does and can 
happen. 

I did suggest the other day that I 
was surprised at how much Mr. Biddle 
and Mr. Berge know about the railroad 
business. I observed that the little they 
do know they probably learned riding 
over the railroads in Pullman drawing 
rooms at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Now, for just a moment and only a 
moment, because it is a subject that 
isn’t particularly pleasing to me or 
anyone else, may I speak of a trend. 
That’s the word, isn’t it, Mr. Roper? A 
trend. ‘ 

That is the idea of Sidney Hillman 
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that he is going to control this election 
by assessing every man who belongs to 
his union $1. I don’t believe you can 
buy an election in this country. I recall 
something that Josh Billings said once. 
“There isn’t enough money in the world 
to buy a wag from a dog’s tail! That 
must come from within the dog.” 

Another matter I want to touch on is 
this matter of synthetic rubber. I spent 
a year in Washington. Your chairman 
said I was in the service of the Union 
Pacific over 50 years, except the year 
I was in Washington. Well, someone 
has said, “Let’s keep the _ record 
straight.” I was in Washington a year, 
but I was still the president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


Pay Was Ninety-Seven Cents 


When I left Washington, I was paid. 
I got 97c. Maybe that is all it was 
worth. I asked what the 3c was for, and 
they said, “Social Security.” 


The Baruch report which was the 
basis of the rubber program—and when 
the story of this war is written, that 
document will go down as one of the 
great documents of the war—that re- 
port stood up. Of course, we had our 
difficulties now and then in Washington 
trying to make it stand up, and looking 
at these gentlemen over here with all 
the brass on their shoulders, I can say 
we had a good deal of trouble with the 
Army for a while, but they came 
around all right. I think it is accurate 
to say, and I think it is safe to say, 
that had it not been for the job done 
in Washington, there would have been 
no invasion of Europe. 


Whether or not we got rubber meant 
the difference between our war effort, 
as well as our domestic economy, flat- 
tening out. Well, the plants are built 
and in operation. 

True, some of the tires that have 
been turned out have not stood up, but 
keep in mind that it took the rubber 
companies 40 years to reach the per- 
fection in tire building that we reached 
before Pearl Harbor. We have taken an 
entirely new product and almost over- 
night have equaled what it took 40 
years to do. 


These synthetic rubber plants are 
eapable of turning out 1,000,000 long 
tons of rubber; that is 450,000 long tons 
of rubber more than was ever used in 
this country before the war. Now, I see 
in the press dispatches that someone 
believes, because of the good neighbor 
policy, that we ought to be thinking 
about scrapping the synthetic rubber 
plants as a casualty of the war and 
go back to buying crude from the Dutch 
and the British. 

Well, I believe in the good neighbor 
policy, but I am still an American and 
I believe in America first. Keep in mind 
that through the years we have not 
been in a position even to suggest the 
price of crude rubber. That was en- 
tirely in the hands of the British and 
the Dutch. We are now in a position to 
tell the British and the Dutch what the 
price of crude rubber is to be, because 
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if they don’t meet our figure, they can 
keep the rubber. We never were in that 
position before. 


, I have seen much in the papers dur- 
ing the last few days from Mr. Berge 
on cartels. I doubt that he knows too 
much about the subject, but if it is a 
question of cartels, the one on rubber 
certainly is one. I don’t think we are 
going back to deal with the Dutch and 
British and scrap our rubber plants. 
That is one investment of the tax- 
payers’ money, and the only one I know 
of, that will pay the taxpayer divi- 
dends, if he isn’t fooled. 

Now the problem confronting all 
business men is the reconversion from 
war to peace. We went on a war foot- 
ing rather fast. I doubt whether we 
can even approach that in reconversion, 
so there is going to be delay unem- 
ployment. That is where we Americans 
want to do some straight thinking. I 
am very much in favor of seeing that 
men and women who have been em- 
ployed in war plants, and who cannot 
find a job, are looked after. 


Don't Encourage Leaning 


I am not in favor, however, of fixing 
a rate that is higher than most of those 
people made in peacetime when they 
were working. I am not in favor of a 
plan that will make leaners out of men. 
I am not in favor of giving a young man 
a free dollar instead of expecting him 
to get out and get a job and get some- 
where on his own. Nothing could be 
worse in this country than to fix a scale 
for the unemployed that will make men 
leaners. In that connection, we hear 
that care should be taken of war work- 
ers and government employes. That is 
fine, but I haven’t seen anything any- 
where about the railroad men who have 
been working around the clock. Maybe 
they ought to be included in some of 
this thinking. I believe that he thinks 
so, and I believe that so far as rail- 
road men are concerned, they are going 
to do a lot of thinking between now 
and election—not so much because of 
the election, but of what might happen 
to their unions if Hillman prevailed. 


Now, being a rail union man myself, 
I am doing a little extra-curricular 
work on that. 


As to returning service men that is a 
problem that business men generally 
ought to take very seriously. I issued 
instructions two years ago that when a 
boy returned, if he was physically able 
to work, he was not only to get the job 
he left, but if, in the interim, there had 
been promotions to which he was en- 
titled, and he can pass the examination, 
he gets the promotion. 


I don’t believe we can do too much for 
the returning soldier. If there is any 
man in America who is entitled to our 
sympathetic consideration, and for 
whom we are under eternal obligation, 
it is the chap on the fighting front. 
When that boy comes home he is going 
to have some ideas of his own and I 
hope that he will find that we oldsters 
who didn’t go to war have done a job 


keeping this country on an even keel, 
Again, I want to emphasize the absolute 
necessity for keeping the avenues of ad. 
vancement open for this youngster 
That to me, has become something of g 
hobby; I am afraid it is being lost in 
this shuffle. 

I like to look back on my own experi- 
ence. My father came to this country 
direct from Ireland as a contract }g. 
borer to help build the Union Pacifie 
He had had no other employment in hig 
lifetime and neither have I, and that 
goes back to 1867. I was born on the 
other side of the tracks, and I want to 
see to it if I can that every man who 
now lives in a lean-to can aspire to 
owning a cottage on the hill. All of 
these youngsters are entitled to a break. 
They should not be circumscribed by 
rail unions or by government. 


For Rugged Individualists 


What made this country great was 
rugged individualism, as exemplified by 
men of the type of my good friend Tom 
Wilson here. Those are the men who 
blazed the trail in this country. Those 
are the kind of men we want to talk to 
our sons and daughters about. Those 
are the men to look up to. 


Now, I don’t care what a man’s poli- 
tics are. I do care if he doesn’t exercise 
his right to vote. This is one thing that 
we still have left. I don’t know, if Hill- 
man prevails, whether we Americans 
can vote. I hope that Mr. Roper’s analy- 
sis of what working men are going to 
do is all wrong. I don’t believe they are 
going to follow this leadership. They 
have up to now, quite generally, but I 
don’t believe that men don’t listen; that 
isn’t my experience with men. They do 
listen. Their families listen. I think 
perhaps in this election that the wom- 
en’s vote is going to be the answer. Mr. 
Roper, if he can sample that, is smarter 
than I think he is. I lived in Wyoming 
a great many years, and that was the 
original women’s suffrage state. If you 
had any notion that a man and his wife 
voted the same, you were just mistaken, 
that is all; they won’t in this election. 

Now, I am not going to keep you 
long, but I want to tell you a little story 
apropos of discussing a dog in an elec- 
tion. I have an Irish Setter, and that is 
the aristocrat of dogs. I notice this 
other dog is catalogued as a Scotty. I 
would catalogue him as an accident. 
Well, this Irish Setter of mine is a great 
hunter, and at certain seasons of the 
year, there isn’t anything to hunt ex- 
cept squirrels in my yard and the neigh- 
bor’s yard. Last spring, on one of those 
cold blustery snowy icy days, Pat dis- 
appeared, and I was due home pretty 
soon so they began looking for Pat. The 
cook said to the yard man, “Pat has dis- 
appeared. You had better find him.” So 
he stepped outside and whistled, and 
Pat started to yelp and the cook said, 
“What in the world is the matter with 
Pat?” He replied, “Oh, nothing.” “Well, 
what is he yelping about then?” asked 
the cook. “He just sat too long in one 
place.” There is a moral to that, too. 
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SESSIONS IV AND V 


Thursday, September 28, 1944 


MORNING 


“The World Food Outlook”—Karl Brandt 


“Coming Changes in the Retailing of Food”—E. O. Jones, 
W. H. Albers, John A. Kotal, T. A. Conners, R. E. Nagler, 
R. M. Kiefer, J. Frank Grimes, Hunter Phelan 


AFTERNOON 


“Employment of Veterans”—Harvey G. Ellerd 
“What Labor Really Wants”—Elmo Roper 


“Essential Characteristics of Typical Incentive Plans”—Richard 
Munnecke 


“Application of an Incentive Plan to Small Packing Plant”— 
Homer Smith 


“An Incentive Plan for Foremen”—E, L. Neubauer 
“Principles Governing Time Studies”—R. A. Keyer 


“A Specific Application of Time Study Technique—Harold 
Bean 


“Work Simplification Program—A. M. Lindsley 
Business Session 
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World Food Outlook and 


Retail Changes Surveyed 


Te: fourth session convened at 
10:15 a. m., with Samuel Slotkin, 
vice chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SLOTKIN: Ladies and 
gentlemen, our first speaker this morn- 
ing is an internationally known food 
economist. He left his native Germany 
in 1933, after having served in many 
important po- 
sitions. His ability 
and his knowledge 
of the international 
food and fat field 
won _ recognition 
quickly for him in 
the United States. 

He is associated 
with the Food Re- 
search Institute at 
Stanford  univer- 
sity. In 1943 he 
served as consult- 
ant for the U. S. 
War Department. 
Millions of Ameri- 
eans are familiar 
with the articles which our speaker has 
written in magazines such as The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Mr. Brandt’s sub- 
ject this morning is “The World Food 
Outlook.” 

It is with great pleasure that I in- 
troduce him to you at this time: Karl 
Brandt. 





SAMUEL 
SLOTKIN 


ARL BRANDT: I feel greatly hon- 
ored by the invitation of this 
great institution to present my outlook. 
I feel honored because it is an invitation 
to stick my neck out, something that 
every business man 
has to do every day 
in the year. It is to 
a certain extent a 
vote of confidence 
of business men to 
have an economist 
do that. 

I have found this 
business of looking 
into the future a 
very fascinating 
one. I have never 
seen my way clear 
to predict anything 
or to forecast pre- 
cise events, but to 
look into the fu- 
ture has paid personally some dividends, 
because I claim that I owe my life and 
liberty a good deal to that ability. 

So when I speak about this subject, 
I do so based on the work of the Food 
Research Institute, which was founded 
21 years ago at Stanford. It is an in- 
stitute that deals with social science 
research, or economic research, on food 
on a world-wide scale. 


I have been immensely impressed in 
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these days with the research-minded- 
ness of the American Meat Institute, 
but I would like to say that we may be 
inclined to underrate the contribution 
that social science research, or economic 
research, can make in the work of this 
as well as other industries. 

The formation of a considered opin- 
ion about the future drift of events in 
the world’s food markets requires, par- 
ticularly in times as turbulent as these, 
first an orientation on the calendar of 
military probabilities, and next a speci- 
fication of the span of time to be cov- 
ered in the outlook. 


At present it is obvious that the 
Allies are on the eve of their victory 
over Germany and her satellites. The 
knockout blow may fall at any moment. 
Yet, if it does not come in the next 
two or three weeks, it is possible that 
the German army may manage to drag 
out the last desperate stand at the west- 
ern border for some months, and sur- 
vive the winter. If so, the battle may 
continue well into the last quarter of 
the food year, and the Nazi-held por- 
tions of the continent may come under 
Allied control bit by bit, rather than in 
one block. The war in the Pacific may 
soon lead to the liberation of the Philip- 
pines and the Dutch East Indies, but a 
long and bloody war on the Asiatic 
mainland may very well be in prospect. 

In 1945 the seas will become more 
and more free for shipping food. Late 
in the year the Dardanelles and the 
Aegean Sea will probably be open, but 
the ports on the coast of China may 
still be inaccessible. Cargo tonnage will 
be available for food shipments in rela- 
tive abundance. Despite continued sub- 
marine warfare, shipping schedules will 
become more regular, voyages shorter, 
and insurance rates will gradually de- 
cline, except for the area in which the 
Japanese fleet and air force will still be 
operating. 


Relief and Reconstruction 


Before this background of expected 
military events we must stake out the 
time to be covered by our outlook. Two 
periods seem to be clear: the relief 
period beginning with military occupa- 
tion, and the period of reconstruction 
following the relief period. 

During the relief period, which may 
last from less than one year in some 
countries to perhaps two years in 
others, the worst of the food emergency 
created by the war will be overcome by 
international action or with interna- 
tional support. In this period a major 
part of the wartime controls over ship- 
ping and the allocation of materials will 
still be in force and give way only grad- 
ually to more freedom of action in the 
smaller nations and to free enterprise 
in trade. 


Afterward, in what we shall call, for 
convenience, the reconstruction period 
national administrations will manage 
the national food situation on the basis 
of domestic supplies plus supplements 
obtained in foreign trade. The recon. 
struction period in the food economy 
alone could be considered ended when 
the production of agriculture will eithey 
have recovered to its prewar level or 
have attained a new level of normaley, 
This reconstruction period may range 
from one to four years. Naturally, it js 
impossible to draw a clear line of de. 
marcation between the two intervals. 

Some reconstruction will begin imme. 
diately after occupation and will be 
carried on in the relief period. Yet it is 
useful to keep the two periods separate, 
Some countries may have a yery short 
period of relief and also a very short 
period of agricultural reconstruction, 
reaching a normal state within two 
years after the armistice.” 


Season and Area Occupied 


There is another important time ele- 
ment to be considered for the relief 
period. Shortages of food supplies make 
themselves felt mainly in the second 
half, and still more in the last quarter 
of the crop year. How great a demand 
for relief shipments will accrue in any 
one crop year will depend on the season 
in which occupation begins, and on the 
aggregate territory that will come un- 
der occupation. If the entire European 
continent were occupied at once by 
January 1, 1945, the immediate aggre- 
gate demand for relief food would nec- 
essarily be much larger than if, for in- 
stance the last third became occupied 
only by midsummer 1945, the more so 
if that occupied portion happened to be 
normally the chief deficit area. A con- 
siderable part of the official over-esti- 
mation of actual relief requirements 
over the past 18 months has its origin 
in over-optimism about the date of final 
victory or, in other words, in under- 
estimation of the relative strength and 
resources of the enemy. 

As the European war ends, the eco- 
nomic unit of Fortress Europe operated 
under Nazi domination is being broken 
up. The iron curtain of the naval 
blockade is sinking, and the arteries of 
ocean-borne traffic will soon begin to 
pulsate once more. As before the war, 
sea-transport will prove cheaper than 
railroad freight in interstate commerce 
on the European continent, and food 
will flow more easily from the United 
States, Canada, New Zealand, or Argen- 
tina to Rotterdam and Antwerp than 
from Czechoslovakia or Hungary. 

As long as Japanese troops are en- 
trenched in China, Indo-China, and 
Burma, the chief world market demand 
for food during the relief period will 
come from Great Britain and continen- 
tal European countries. Grain and flour, 
sugar, fats and oils, meat, cheese, 
canned and dried milk, eggs, some 
fruits, and some canned and dehydrated 
vegetables are the chief commodities 
concerned, aside from coffee, tea, and 
cocoa. The war has led to a reduction 
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in the consumption of animal products 
and fruits by the civilian populations of 
the importing countries, to a reduction 
in the consumption of fats on the con- 
tinent, and to a substantial increase in 
the consumption of cereals, potatoes, 
carrots, and green-leaf vegetables. 


Want More Fats, Meat 


All nations will try to regain their 
prewar dietary status. This means that 
they will want to consume less starchy 
food, more fats, more meat, eggs, 
cheese, and milk. They will be able to 
do so, if the necessary food supplies are 
available in the world market, and if 
they can get access to such supplies 
either by gifts, by grants of long-term 
loans, or by purchase out of their exist- 
ing funds in foreign exchange or new 
balances in foreign trade. 

Although the more advanced indus- 
trial countries will tend to eat less 
bread, there will be a strong demand in 
those countries for wheat and wheat 
flour from overseas, because the people 
yearn for a bread containing less bran, 
and because more grain will be needed 
for feeding to chickens, pigs, meat and 
dairy cattle, and horses. The importing 
countries will need substantial imports 
of grain, chiefly in order to overcome 
the shortage of domestic animal prod- 
ucts. 

According to available information 
and estimates by the Food Research In- 
stitute of Stanford University, Conti- 
nental Europe excluding Russia has 
during the past five war years reduced 
its herd of 95 million cattle by 7 per 
cent or 6 million head, its flocks of 100 
million sheep by 7 per cent or 7 million, 
or both only slightly. The herd of 75 
million pigs was cut by 30 per cent and 
the poultry flocks of 550-600 million 
birds by perhaps 20 per cent. 

The 22 million goats and 25 million 
horses, asses and mules were main- 
tained. The greatest reduction in hogs 
has occurred in Denmark and Holland. 
The herds were best preserved in the 
Danube Basin, particularly in Rumania. 


Europe's Meat Output Down 


The total continental production of 
meat during the 1943-44 crop year was 
perhaps 25 per cent lower than in the 
average of the five prewar years. 

Milk production is probably between 
10 and 20 per cent below prewar output. 


However, it should be carefully con- 
sidered that since 1942 there has been 
under way a process of improvement in 
the production of livestock, particularly 
in Denmark. The continent had two 
good crop years in 1942-43 and 1943-44. 
On the whole, continental agriculture is 
much less deteriorated than has been 
estimated in Allied countries. 


We may expect the potential demand 
for meat, cheese, and eggs to be heavy 
everywhere during the relief period, in 
Importing and exporting countries 
alike, and that the desire will be to 
convert grain and other feedstuffs into 
these products. The question will be: 











WAITING TO RECLAIM HATS 


Line of packers outside meeting hall at conclusion of one of the sessions awaiting the 
return of their hats from hat check girl. 


which of the livestock producers will 
have converted their feed into meat first 
—those in the importing countries, or 
their overseas competitors? At first, 
overseas producers will inevitably have 
the upper hand. 

The group of commodities which will 
be in heaviest demand aside from grain 
and flour, and which rank ahead of 
meat, are the fats and oils. Not only 
has the consumption of fats been re- 
duced in navy-blockaded deficit coun- 
tries. In addition, the vegetable fats 
carry with them the vital feed protein 
which is needed for stepping up the 
production of animal protein and ani- 
mal fat. Thus, in all countries with a 
heavy feed protein deficit, oilseeds and 
oileake and meal will be as much in de- 
mand or even more so than will vege- 
table oils or lard. With reference to the 
fats, it is necessary to consider a heavy 
demand for soap. Because of short sup- 
ply, the use of fats for soap-making has 
been cut to the bone, and good toilet 
soap is rarer than butter. Imports of 
fats for making soap, rather than im- 
ported soap, will be the chief direction 
of this demand after the initial few 
months. 


Ready Market for Pork 


Among the meats, pork will probably 
find a ready market on the continent, 
because of its great versatility as to use 
and its substantial fat content. The 
deteriorated railroad and truck trans- 
portation systems, and the wrecked 
warehouses and cold storage facilities 
will create a preference in the trade for 
canned, salted, and smoked imported 
meat. It will be surprising if the de- 
mand for dehydrated food survives the 
first stage of the relief period. Dehy- 
drated eggs and vegetables will prob- 
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ably be on their way out as soon as 
fresh supplies become available. The 
demand for fluid milk, cream, butter, 
and cheese will be lively. Canned milk 
should have a good export market until 
the dairy industries of the importing 
countries have fully recovered. Citrus 
fruit, grapes, apples, dried figs and 
dates, fruit pulp, and nuts will find a 
good market in Great Britain and those 
continental countries which can main- 
tain or reestablish a sufficient consumer 
purchasing power. 

On the supply side, some major out- 
lines of developments are becoming per- 
ceptible, too. Since in the relief period 
shipping probably will be more abun- 
dant and agricultural production in the 
chief exporting countries will be high 
when the war ends in Europe, it seems 
safe to assume that in Great Britain 
as well as in the western hemisphere 
the tendency will be to dispose of a 
major part of the accumulated war 
stockpiles and the excess commercial 
stocks. 

Not only will there be no need to 
maintain such war stocks, but aside 
from the fact that they may cause 
substantial financial losses, these stocks 
also soon will become a great nuisance, 
from a commercial viewpoint as well as 
in relation to foreign trade policies. For 
as long as excess stocks plug up the 
entire storage capacity, they hinder the 
in-flow of new supplies, and thereby the 
out-flow of exports. Great Britain’s 
industrial export business, for example, 
must not only be revived but substan- 
tially expanded, and that depends 


largely on her ability to purchase food 
and raw materials from agrarian ex- 
port countries. 

We must anticipate, therefore, that 
during the relief period, the large food 
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stores on the British Isles will become 
available for domestic consumption, and 
for export to the continent, at once. 

The exact size and the composition of 
these stocks, and the various claims to 
them, are not publicly known. James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, 
stated in his report to the President on 
September 7, 1944, that the reserve 
stocks for the civilian population of the 
United Kingdom were increased from 
1,500,000 to 5,500,000 tons. He wrote 
that “if after V-E Day this stock should 
be fixed at 3,500,000 tons it would leave 
2,000,000 tons available for relief.” This 
seems to be a very conservative ap- 
praisal, because it assumes that by V-E 
Day the stocks would already be de- 
creased by 2,000,000 tons. 


The American and British armed 
forces will probably reduce or liquidate 
a large part of their accumulated stocks 
by using or releasing them for relief 
needs. If the prospective 1945 crops are 
satisfactory, food processors and the 
food trade in all exporting countries 
may also try to reduce their excess 
stocks in order to avoid losses by price 
decline. In general, we can foresee that 
the reduction of war reserves all around 
will bridge a considerable part of the 
gap. It is even possible that in some of 
the re-occupied countries, and in north- 
ern Italy and in Germany, some war 
stocks may still be available after vic- 
tory in Europe. 


Mr. Byrnes’ estimate that food pro- 
duction in Allied controlled areas ex- 
cept Russia is about one-third above 
normal seems high, but there is no dis- 
agreement that food production in 
areas under Allied control is substan- 
tially above the prewar average. As 
new farm machinery becomes more 
readily available and as American, 
Canadian, Australian, and New Zealand 
soldiers return from the armies to the 
farms, agricultural production will be 
set for a new record. Drought and other 
adversities of weather may reduce the 
flow of crops to some extent and tighten 
the feed supplies. Yet there are also 
indications that additional sources of 
food may begin to flow again. 


More Whales to Catch 


During the war Antarctic whaling 
has been reduced to _ insignificant 
catches. A “closed season” having been 
in effect for several years, the prospects 
for exceptionally good results for future 
expeditions appear bright. It is possible 
that by spring 1945, 100,000 or 150,000 
tons of whale oil, which is the best- 
known raw material for margarine, 
may come to market. It may reasonably 
be assumed, also, that the fisheries of 
the United Kingdom, Norway, Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark will begin to 
yield better catches. Once the Philip- 
pines, the Dutch East Indies, and the 
South Sea are freely accessible for 
merchant ships, larger supplies of copra 
will begin to appear in the United 
States and Europe. 


On the Continent, agricultural pro- 
duction will recover and begin to fill a 
part of the deficit, provided that after 
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HIGH MAN 


Jack Earle, 8'/2-ft. wine company repre- 
sentative, looked AMI conventioneers over 
from a lofty height. 


military victory in Europe peace and 
order are restored. If revolutions and 
general chaos break out, European pro- 
duction may reach its lowest ebb a year 
or two after the end of the war. One of 
the chief concerns of economic observ- 
ers must be to register the extent and 
location of civil war and disorder in the 
many corners of Europe, because in 
those particular areas the greatest defi- 
cit in the world’s food economy may 
arise. 

All these expected general directions 
of demand and supply for major com- 
modity groups can hardly be considered 
more than that. A review by countries 
or groups of countries will give a bet- 
ter idea of the prospective potential 
demand and the conditions peculiar to 
its becoming effective. 


Great Britain will naturally have the 
upper hand as a buyer of food. Her im- 
ports in prewar years amounted to some 
20 million metric tons from overseas, 
composed of 7 to 8 million tons of feed 
and 12 to 13 million tons of food. Dur- 
ing the past crop year British imports, 
excluding those for American and Em- 
pire troops, have probably not exceeded 
10 to 11 million tons. However, this 
volume consisted chiefly of concentrated 
types of food and very little feed. Each 
ton contains more food energy than a 
prewar ton of food imports. The re- 
maining deficit in imports has been 
made up by higher agricultural produc- 
tion of bulky food in the United King- 
dom, and by a reduction in the con- 
sumption of meat, cheese, bacon, fish, 
eggs, and fruits. 


In what we call the relief perigg 
Great Britain will make available to her 
population much more of these com- 
modities, but she will also allow her jm. 
portant livestock industry to obtain 
more imported feed materials, Crop 
production in the United Kingdom wij} 
remain high for several years before it 
falls off. The necessity of enlarging the 
herds and flocks will for some time 
keep the domestic supply of meat at g 
low level. With reference to fats, the 
per capita consumption of which has 
been kept relatively high, a shift: to 
much more butter as well as some ex. 
pansion in other fat-bearing commodi- 
ties may be expected. Great Britain’s 
imports may rise to 15 or 16 million 
tons but not to 20 within several years 
because domestic production will remain 
high. 

Before the war (1934-38 average) 
the United Kingdom imported from 
countries other than Ireland 1,380,000 
metric tons of meat (618,000 tons of 
beef, 340,000 tons of mutton, 63,000 tons 
of pork, 358,000 tons of ham, bacon, and 
salt pork) ; 680,000 tons of dairy prod- 
ucts (460,000 tons of butter, 69,000 
tons of condensed milk, 12,000 tons of 
powdered milk, 141,000 tons of cheese), 
and 2,400,000,000 eggs. 

Potentially the second greatest de- 
mand, next to Great Britain’s, might be 
that of Russia. In no other country, 
with the possible exception of Greece, is 
the food situation for civilians as un- 
satisfactory and as strained as it is in 
Russia. If the Soviet government 
should decide to lift the diet of the 
civilian population more quickly toward 
its normal level than the domestic sup- 
plies permit, it is conceivable that a 
very large Russian demand for food 
would become effective in the world 
market. It would concern chiefly animal 
products, because it will take Russian 
livestock herds from three to five years 
to regain their prewar strength, which 
was still very small in terms of avail- 
able per capita supplies of animal prod- 
ucts. 


Russia is Question Mark 


Nobody can say what Russia’s policy 
will be. It seems in line with the con- 
sistent trend of the Soviet Union’s eco- 
nemic foreign policies to exercise the 
utmost conservatism in decisions on 
food imports. All the reports of Ameri- 
can observers as well as those from 
Russian sources indicate that Russia’s 
grain production in the scorched and 
now liberated areas is _ recovering 
quickly. This will hold for crops in 
general in the coming years. The occu- 
pation of the lower Danube Basin with 
its food surplus makes it easier to get 
along with fewer imports from over- 
seas. It is known that so far Russia 
has not placed her orders on lend-lease 
account fcr the coming winter, and 
there have been unofficial Russian com: 
ments to the effect that no food imports 
from overseas will be needed at all. 
This may not be a mere tactical move, 
but result instead from the anticipation 
of very close economic relations with 
the agricultural areas of Eastern and 
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southeastern Europe, comprising not 
only the three Baltic States, Poland, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania, but Hungary 
as well. 

If this should materialize, it may be 
argued that the inaccessibility of these 
food surpluses for western Europe will 
create an equivalent demand for more 
overseas imports there. This, however, 
may be only theoretically true, because 
it depends on what the economic situa- 
tion, the domestic food supplies, and the 
economic policies of western European 
countries will be. 

France has passed through the phase 
of liberation with relatively little dam- 
age to her agriculture. Heavy destruc- 
tion in Normandy was confined to a 
small area. The country has, if reports 
are correct, an excellent wheat crop. 
Difficulties in the food situation in cities 
are chiefly the result of disorganized 
trade and a deteriorated transportation 
system. France probably will not buy 
a large volume of food outside her own 
colonial empire. Her domestic vegetable 
oil production has been expanded to 
such an extent, and having access to 
West Africa’s peanuts and palm oil, she 
should not need to draw on the world 
market for fats, especially if mineral 
lubricating oils and greases are im- 
ported to replace the edible vegetable 
oils used to maintain the railroads. The 
French government will, of political 
necessity, make strong efforts to sup- 
port her agriculture and to develop her 
African resources of wheat, vegetable 
fats, fish, fruits, and wine. 


Italy's Food Situation Poor 


The food situation in the liberated 
parts of Italy is critical, but principally 
because the Germans still hold the Po 
Valley, Italy’s food basket, while the 
Allies control the deficit areas. Before 
the war, Italy imported some 500,000 
tons of grain and 150,000 tons of vege- 
table oils and 70,000 tons of meat; but 
she exported 370,000 tons of fruits, and 
20,000 tons of cheese. When the terribly 
impoverished country begins to func- 
tion as a unit once more, chiefly vege- 
table oils, and a small amount of grain 
will be needed from overseas. The Ital- 
ian government will do everything in 
its power to strengthen the peasant 
economy and the domestic food produc- 
tion, and will expend greater efforts in 
that direction the longer it takes to 
restore her industries, her merchant 
marine and to regain foreign markets 
for industrial products. In purchasing 
imported food, the utmost economy will 
be observed. 

Belgium, Switzerland, and Norway 
will definitely be in the market for food 
imports, but we must realize that these 
countries represent only about 16 mil- 
lion people. Before the war they im- 
ported 160,000 tons of vegetable fats, 
4 million tons of cereals and dried 
legumes, 270,000 tons of sugar, but only 
25,000 tons of meat and lard. In Bel- 
gium, crop production has been in- 
creased. In Switzerland the plowland 
has been doubled, and even Norway has 
reclaimed more arable land. In Belgium 





and Norway the cattle herd is probably 
20 per cent, and in Switzerland 10 per 
cent, below normal while hogs in Bel- 
gium and Norway are down 30 to 40 
per cent arfd in Switzerland 60 to 70 


per cent. Since these countries have 
substantial funds for purchasing food, 
and Switzerland at least probably has 
large stores of exportable industrial 
goods, these countries will probably be 
buyers of cereals, fats, meat, and eggs. 
Belgium will also want condensed and 
dehydrated milk, butter, and cheese; 
and all of them will want fruits. 

Holland and Denmark are in a class 
by themselves. Both normally are 
Europe’s leading exporters of dairy 
products, eggs, and meat. They con- 
tribute 80 per cent of the continent’s 
net dairy exports, over 60 per cent of 
the net exports in eggs and egg prod- 
ucts, and 55 per cent of the net exports 
of animals, meat, bacon, and lard. The 
Netherlands cattle herd is 10 per cent, 
the Danish herd 5 per cent below pre- 
war numbers, and the output in milk as 
well as the yield in beef and veal is 
proportionally below the reduction in 
the size of herds. 

Danish hog production is at present 
probably 20 to 25 per cent, and that of 
Holland 60 or more per cent below pre- 
war levels. Egg production in Holland 
is 75 per cent and that of Denmark 
about 50 per cent smaller than for pre- 
war years. Holland has plowed up a 
large part of her pastures in order to 
grow more grain, vegetables, and oil- 
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(Above): G. W. Cook, president, Em- 
mart Pkg. Co., Louisville, Ky., and Carl 
Neuer, president, Maurer-Neuer Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. (Below): P. J. Schwieter- 
ing, purchasing agent, Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., with Fred Bliss, Chicago 
representative, Dexter Folder Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
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seeds. Her highly organized truck crop 
industry as well as the best pastures 
(which are below sea-level and rely to 
a great extent on pump-drainage) may 
suffer seriously from flooding. Holland, 
moreover, is the battlefield on which 
access to the Ruhr Valley is being 
forced. 

Denmark has suffered little thus far 
from actual warfare. Her agriculture 
has made remarkable adjustments since 
1942 and has succeeded in expanding 
crop and fodder production sufficiently 
to expand her livestock herd. Normally, 
Denmark imported 30 per cent, Holland 
63 per cent of this grain and oilcake. 
Both countries will swing back to their 
former policy of buying bread and feed 
grain and oilseeds, in order to be able 
to export pork, bacon, lard, eggs, but- 
ter, and cheese. 


Dutch and Danish Markets 


Due to the large domestic oilseed 
production, which only gradually will 
recede, less than the 183,000 tons of 
vegetable oils in the form of seed, and 
somewhat less than the 1.1 million tons 
of grain and dry legumes may be pur- 
chased by the two countries. The egg 
and hog production will recover rapidly, 
and even dairy production is likely to 
respond very quickly to overseas im- 
ports of oilseeds and grain. The chief 
markets for these meat and dairy prod- 
ucts will again be in the United King- 
dom, in Belgium, Germany, and in the 
case of Danish products, Sweden and 
Norway as well. 

Finland and Sweden normally export 
dairy products, and Sweden also ex- 
ports pork and bacon. Both countries 
import normally between 10 and 20 per 
cent of their grain and oilseeds. It will 
take the Swedes probably two years to 
have dairy supplies for export again. 
The Swedes may supply the Finns with 
some pork and bacon. Additional re- 
quirements’ will be needed from over- 
seas for a period of from two to three 
years. In Finland much will also de- 
pend on her new boundaries and the 
general reconstruction of the country. 
The total supplies needed will remain 
small in volume. 

Austria and Czechoslovakia both have 
solid agricultural foundations. Each 
needs relatively small amounts of grain. 
Austria has imported some meat. 
Czechoslovakia imports normally some 
30,000 to 40,000 tons of meat, bacon, 
and lard, but has 200,000 to 300,000 
tons of exportable sugar. All the deficit 
countries mentioned so far—excluding 
the United Kingdom—may need some 
150,000 to 250,000 tons of meat and 
200,000 to 300,000 tons of fats or oils. 

There remains, of course, Germany— 
the Continent’s chief importer of fats 
and oils, meat, dairy products, eggs, 
grain, fruits, and vegetables. With full 
industrial production, all her efforts at 
food autarchy had failed to prevent the 
widening of the import deficit. In pre- 
war years she imported some 80,000 
tons of butter, 200,000 tons of meat, 
bacon, and lard; 30,000 tons of cheese, 
90,000 tons of eggs or egg products or a 
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total 400,000 tons of animal products, 
and 634,000 tons of vegetable oils, and 
2 million tons of grain. 

At present Germany’s agriculture is 
still in remarkably good shape. Whether 
it will still be in this condition when 
Allied occupation begins remains to be 
seen. If a long, drawn-out artillery bat- 
tle develops between the Rhine and the 
Dutch-French-Belgian border, some of 
the most productive zones will deterio- 
rate. Early surrender may, on the other 
hand, prevent a great deal of destruc- 
tion; so it is even possible that substan- 
tial reserves will still exist when vic- 
tory is won. 

If the German food economy should 
pass into the postwar period in the best 
possible shape, only a modest require- 
ment of food imports may exist, con- 
sisting mainly of several million tons 
of grain, 300,000 to 400,000 tons of 
vegetable or whale oil, a similar amount 
of oileake, 50,000 to 70,000 tons of but- 
ter, and several hundred thousand tons 
of meat. 


Such “requirements” would mean the 
volume of imports needed to bring the 
diet of the people back to a more nor- 
mal state. It is obvious that if real 
shortages should exist in the world mar- 
ket, supplies would not be granted and 
that Great Britain and the liberated na- 
tions would have priority. If there 
should be an abundance of supplies or 
even a bothersome surplus situation, 
the victorious Allies might be more in- 
clined to make food imports more freely 
available, particularly if they should 
want to utilize German war industries 
in the final phase of the war against 
Japan, and if they should discover, as 
they are now learning in Italy, that a 
disorganized food market and desperate 
shortages tend to demoralize people un- 
der military government. Then the 
question will be: who pays for the 
food? Whether this question can be 
answered by credits to the future gov- 
ernment of Germany will depend on the 
conditions the Allies establish by their 
own policies. 


If War is Prolonged 


Let us suppose, however, that the 
worst happens: that Germany fights in- 
side her borders to the bitter end, that 
agriculture is badly battered, stocks de- 
pleted, that under military occupation 
by the three big powers the eastern 
surplus provinces are separated from 
the west and south and that thereby a 
large deficit arises in the industrial 
west and south, both occupied by Amer- 
ican and British forces. Even then it 
seems likely that a part of the gap will 
be closed by maintaining wartime ra- 
tions, and by shipping in low-cost food, 
chiefly grain, dried legumes, vegetable 
oils, salt pork, and salt fish. At the 
same time efforts will be speedily made 
to revive German agricultural produc- 
tion. 

If the plans of the extremists which 
envisage the carving up of the country 
and the dismantling of the industries, 
as well as the crowding of millions of 
people evacuated from the eastern 
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areas, should be adopted, it is futile to 
calculate their needs because a devas- 
tating need will coincide with abject 
poverty. 

In summary, during the relief period 
(one to two years after cessation of 
hostilities in Europe), the European na- 
tions will all be interested in maintain- 
ing or restoring their agricultural pro- 
duction and in purchasing certain stra- 
tegic food and feed materials with the 
greatest possible economy. They will 
use rationing and central controls to 
reduce the imports they need and to 
make gradual adjustments in the diet, 
particularly with respect to the restora- 
tion of prewar per capita consumption 
of animal products. 


British Demand Below Pre-War 


Since in Great Britain domestic pro- 
duction is high and great war stocks 
will be reduced to normal holdings 
during the relief period, we may expect 
the total demand of the British Isles 
and the continent to remain consider- 
ably below the 1934-38 average, which 
was roughly 40 million tons overseas 
shipments, especially in view of the im- 
poverishment of Germany and _ Italy. 
If the surpluses of the Danube Basin 
should find their market in Russia, the 
market situation for overseas exporting 
countries would be improved, provided 





“IN MY OPINION .. .” 


(Above) Leon Bosch, meat rationing divi- 
sion, OPA, chats with Ralph Daigneau, 
vice president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. (Center) Oscar Emge, part- 
ner, Emge & Sons, Fort Branch, Ind., and 
L. D. Flavell, vice president and treasurer, 
Du Quoin Pkg. Co., Du Quoin, Ill. (Be- 
low) H. S. Wallace, The National Provi- 
sioner, greets Louis Schwartz, Leavenworth 
Pkg. Co., Leavenworth, Kans. 


that the western European industria] 
countries manage to find foreign may. 
kets for their industrial exports of 4 
sort that would make it possible for 
them to raise the necessary funds to 
pay for food imports. The harder they 
have to struggle for export outlets, the 
more the West-European industrial 
countries will be obliged to boost their 
domestic food output and to buy sup- 
plies where the price is lowest. 

It is probable that during the relief 
period a surplus problem will be ep. 
countered regarding many basic food 
commodities, while in the case of others 
shortages will prevail. Whether 1945 
will bring a serious shortage of fats jn 
the world market remains -to be seen, 
The Continent may take much less fats 
than some forecasts anticipate; 500,000 
to 600,000 tons of fats imports may go 
a long distance. Drastic reductions ip 
war stocks of fats may also diminish the 
pressure from the demand side. More- 
over, the demand may become effective 
late in 1945. 

With an all-time record wheat crop 
and a corn crop nearly as good as the 
one last year there is no shortage of 
feed in the United States. We will have 
to feed in 1944-45 probably close to 
150 million animal units compared with 
171 million units in 1943-44, and will 
have more feed per unit available than 
last year. It may be anticipated that in 
the fall of 1945 a much heavier supply 
of pork will become available again due 
to much heavier breeding from now on. 

At the end of the European war our 
agriculture will produce 25 to 30 per 
cent more food for sale and use on 
farms than during the average of 1935 
to 39. 


Can U. S. Share in Food Trade? 


The United States will have to face 
the serious problem of whether we will 
be able to share equally in the develop- 
ing of international food trade during 
the relief period. It will depend largely 
on the prices we ask for our food prod- 
ucts abroad. There is no reason why 
other nations should buy food or feed 
from the United States if it means pay- 
ing substantially more without gaining 
any compensatory benefits. It is obvious, 
however, that our domestic agricultural 
price policies will become unmanageable 
if export channels are plugged during 
the period when we are adjusting our 
production to a more normal level. 

In order to see our own position in 
its proper perspective, we must realize 
also that even now, with food exports at 
their peak, American food represents 
only 10 per cent of all the food moving 
across the seven seas. Nor can we 
afford to ignore the fact that the United 
Kingdom is negotiating an agreement 
with Argentina providing for the pur- 
chase of all Argentina animal products 
for a period of four years, at fixed 
prices for two and negotiable prices for 
the other two years. Similar arrange 
ments with Canada and New Zealand 
are said to be under way. It would be 
surprising if Australia and South 
Africa did not reach agreements in that 
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direction also. The motives behind these 
agreements are mixed. Partly they try 
to secure for the United Kingdom the 
supply of those products which are 
wanted most and may be in relatively 
short supply; partly they try to open 
the path for British industrial exports; 
partly they try to strengthen the Brit- 
ish Empire’s bargaining position with 
the United States. 


It is true that these agreements will 
probably have escape clauses which en- 
able the British government to change 
the exclusive arrangement, and nego- 
tiate for multilateral agreements which 
include other nations. However, it will 
require very large concessions on our 
side toward all nations concerned if we 
want to induce the British government 
to change its agreements. If, at the 
same time, we observe the Russian re- 
luctance to order any food for this win- 
ter on lend-lease account, it becomes 
quite clear that the United States is in 
no position to designate which nation 
must buy our food exports, and dictate 
what prices will have to be paid. 


To Sell We Must Buy 


If we want to sell a large volume of 
food, feed, and fiber abroad, we must 
not only do so at competitive prices, but 
beyond that must give those nations 
who are the potential buyers an oppor- 
tunity to make payments in goods or 
services. In fact, if we want to contri- 
bute to a real international prosperity, 
we ought to consume more foreign 
goods and services for a good many 
years than we supply to other nations, 
because we are the world’s greatest 
creditor nation. Otherwise, we must ex- 
tend large loans to other nations on 
very long terms. 


Whether we like this dilemma or not, 
the commitments we have made to our 
farmers, even if considerably revised, 
will compel us to search for foreign 
outlets in order to ease the pressure in 
the domestic market resulting from 
high production and a demand receding 
from its wartime peak. Export sub- 
sidies are a hostile act called dumping 
which we resent as much as do other 
nations. 


The period of relief will, however, 
still afford many unusual opportunities 
of supplying food for emergencies and 
filling gaps made by the war and the 
aftermath of war. In the reconstruction 
period, very serious difficulties may be 
foreseen in the world’s food market. 
Technological progress, largely invented 
and accomplished in this country, will 
be applied after the war here and in all 
the advanced export countries. New 
labor-saving machinery, such as the 
pick-up haybaler, and many others, new 
varieties of plants, better breeding and 
feeding methods in animal husbandry, 
more effective insecticides, cheaper ni- 
trogen fertilizer—these are only a few 
of the signs of such progress. They will 
all tend to keep food production high 
and to lead to surpluses. If prices are 
fixed at profitable levels, the accumula- 
tion of surpluses will be speeded up, and 
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OLD TIMER RELAXES 


Charles Dieckmann, the “old timer,” is on 
hand for every AMI convention. 


in this way will aggravate the problem 
they constitute. 

Such surpluses will show up first in 
grain and crops in general, next in fats 
and finally in meat and other animal 
products. Lard, by the way, will be in 
trouble after the relief period and sink 
to a substantial extent into the soap 
kettle unless it is fully improved in 
quality to the level of vegetable and 
compound shortenings by proper proc- 
essing including hydrogenation. 


Improving the World's Diet 


There is much discussion about the 
necessary improvement in the diet of 
the people in the world, and a great 
deal of very lofty optimism about rapid 
progress toward that goal. There is 
very good reason, however, for antic- 
ipating that people as well as nations 
will still have to earn their food and 
that an improvement in diet will, by 
and large, be accomplished only insofar 
as they themselves manage to improve 
their economic status by becoming more 
productive. Subsidized food consump- 
tion will probably be used in the United 
States as an expedient way of disposing 
of surpluses. However, even with this 
supplementary distribution of food, it 
will be discovered that with a given 
income of the people the capacity of the 
market has its relatively narrow limits. 


Distributing food as a gift to other 
nations also has its narrow limits. The 
key to a satisfactory functioning of the 
world food market and the domestic 
food economy must lie in the adjust- 
ment of production to the demand for 
food and vice versa under the rule of 
flexible prices, and within an expanding 
world economy and gradual improve- 
ment of the purchasing power of the 
people. To steer into a food surplus 
era with parity prices and Steagall 
Amendment will aggravate the situa- 
tion by keeping production high, con- 
sumption lower than it could be and 
exports at a minimum. 


During the period of reconstruction, 
the world’s food economy will require 
a maximum of adaptability. The more 
one tries to protect the producers by 
national and _ international policies 
against the always painful process of 
adjustments, and tries to control com- 
petition, the more we will face an over- 
expanded production. At the same time 
it seems worthwhile to realize that 
protection against the hardships of 
competition and individual adjustment 
inevitably involves political regimenta- 
tion. If the farmers and the food trade 
want less of the latter, they have to 
begin to think more in terms of adjust- 
ment by private initiative, and the 
elimination of marginal producers by 
competition, and to expect less from the 
government. 

In conclusion, the following may be 
emphasized. During the final phase of 
the war in Europe, which may extend 
well into 1945, and during the early 
relief period the world will have an 
abundance of grain, a shortage of sugar 
and of butter. At the same time a 
heavier demand for meat, bacon, dairy 
products and eggs particularly on the 
side of Great Britain and to a much 
smaller extent to Belgium, Norway, 
Switzerland and Greece will create for 
the British Dominions and Argentina a 
lively demand while the United States 
may experience increasing difficulties in 
disposing of exports of animal products 
outside of Army, Navy and lend-lease 
and UNRRA’s purchases. As the de- 
mand by the armed forces and for lend- 
lease slackens real exports ought to 
begin to move. 


There is no reason to anticipate very 
embarrassing surplus situations or 
acute shortages of serious proportions 
provided that the proper adjustments 
are planned and executed in time. 


Cut in U. S. Production 


In the longer run of three or four 
years an extraordinary downward ad- 
justment in the U.S. production of 
crops and meat is unavoidable. If ex- 
port markets cannot be secured by sell- 
ing at competitive prices the domestic 
adjustment will assume very appalling 
proportions, which should not be under- 
estimated by the farmers as well as all 
the food processing industries and the 
trade. 

The European continent has still 
great production reserves for animal 
products, for which it had a small net 
export balance. It will tend to expand 
its animal production and import chiefly 
grain and oilseeds. With Russia re- 
maining a self-sufficient block and the 
British Isles chiefly supplied by the 
Empire, Argentina and Uruguay there 
remains for the United States not too 
great a foreign area for marketing ani- 
mal products, unless we fight with low 
prices, tariff concessions and long-term 
foreign investments. Asia has too low 
a purchasing power. The reliable basis 
for the American meat industry is the 
domestic market with its great capacity 
when employment is high. However, it 
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seems a dangerous illusion to count on 
the 11 or 12 million men in the armed 
services to maintain a consumption of 
365 lbs. of meat a year after their re- 
turn to civilian life. 


Beyond the relief period we foresee 
hard times for American agriculture, 
This should be a challenge to map out a 
wise and strong strategy now for 
weathering the storm later! 

CHAIRMAN SLOTKIN: Thank you, 
Mr. Brandt. I believe it is a warning 
that we have a big job ahead of us, and 
it requires united planning. 

One hundred years ago the meat 
packing industry of this country con- 
sisted pretty largely of butchers. As the 
industry developed, our skill at process- 
ing meat grew, until our efficiency was 
the standard against which other in- 
dustries were measured. 

In recent years I believe a new trend 
has been developing among us. We have 


grown more and more aware of the 
great importance of selling, of mer- 
chandising our meat and meat products. 


Any discussion of the outstanding 
salesmen in the meat packing industry 
includes the name of O. E. Jones, vice 
president of Swift & Company. Mr. 
Jones is chairman of the Institute’s 
committee on distribution methods, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the highly 
complicated job of distributing meat 
throughout the nation. 

Like many other executives in the 
industry, he is deeply interested in 
coming changes in the retailing of food. 
When Mr. Jones was approached on 
this subject, he caught fire. He called 
on the leaders in the field of retail food 
merchandising, and organized them into 
a round table. In the discussion to fol- 
low, Mr. Jones will preside, and I know 
that we shall profit from the discussion. 


It is a pleasure to present the chair- 
man of the round table, O. E. Jones. 








Coming Changes in Retailing of Food 








HAIRMAN JONES: The retail 

food industry reflects the desire of 
the consumer. Food processors and dis- 
tributors feel the pulse of the consumer 
through that industry, and I think we 
are indeed fortu- 
nate this morning 
to have with us 
here seven repre- 
sentatives of seven 
different types or 
methods employed 
in the retailing of 
food. 

In the interest of 
conserving time I 
am going to elimi- 
nate all of my re- 
marks, and intro- 
duce these repre- 
sentatives to you. 
I am going to ask 
you to withhold 
your applause until they are all intro- 
duced, and then, if you care to express 
your appreciation, I will give you that 
opportunity. 


Mr. Jones then introduced Mrs. R. M. 
Kiefer, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers; 
John A. Kotal, secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers; 
T. A. Connors of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.; John A. Logan, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Food Chains; William Albers, president 
of Albers Super Market, Cincinnati, O., 
and past president of the Super Market 
Institute; R. E. Nagler, vice president 
of the Deepfreeze Distributors, Inc.; 
Howard R. Gerhard, vice president of 
the Independent Grocers Alliance. 


O. E. JONES 


You won’t get a great deal out of this 
discussion if questions come to your 
minds that are not answered. So if you 
are equipped to write them down, send 
them up to the rostrum. If you are not, 
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stand up at the close of the meeting, 
when we throw it open to questions. I 
hope there is time to answer them all. 

Don’t be afraid of these microphones 
on the table, as these gentlemen pre- 
sent their views on the coming changes 
in the retailing of food. I am asking 
them to use this microphone, but antici- 
pating a lot of questions, I will stand 
here and be the referee, and they can 
be more comfortable in answering them 
at the table. We will start this round 
table with Mr. Albers. 


W. H. ALBERS: Today’s big problem 
is production. Tomorrow’s big problem 
will be distribution. American business 
today is dominated by the idea of plan- 
ning ahead. Manufacturers, in particu- 

lar, are organized 
into huge planning 
teams on which are 
pooled the best ex- 
perience and skills 
for the purpose of 
forecasting what 
business conditions 
will prevail after 
the war and how 
best to meet the 
problems which 
will be encountered. 


However, most 
retailer groups 
have not partici- 
pated as actively as 
manufacturers in 
post-war planning, despite the fact that 
distribution is the very hub of all post- 
war planning and retailers have the 
most vital role to play in maintaining 
prosperity. On this point, economists 
and business leaders are in general 
agreement: Production will not be the 
problem after the war. The problem 
will be to raise consumption to match 
productive capacity which has been in- 


W. H. ALBERS 


creased so greatly during these 
years. 


The Department of Agriculture Te 
ports a 28 per cent increase this yegp 
in total food production over pre-war 
average. This will demand more eq! 
nomical distribution because 9 
through lower prices can these jul 
creased foods be consumed. Business| 
must make it possible for those wha) 
want to buy or need to buy at lowep 
prices to do so. The goal, therefore, jg) 
for more goods and better goods for 
more people at lower cost. ; 


More Volume at Lower Prices 


Here is the greatest opportunity iq 
all history for retailers who must think 
in terms of increased volume through 
better values which can only be accom 
plished through increased efficiency ang § 
lower cost of. distribution. By solving 
it, prosperity can be sustained. Custom” 
ers and only customers make jobs, | 
Every other theory for keeping the” 
country prosperous has been thoroughly | 
repudiated. We know that “share the | 
wealth” will not do it. We know that 
limited production will not do it. We 
know that more customers and more’ 
foods consumed per customer will do it, 7 

Therefore, retailers, more than any 
other segment of the national economy, § 
are faced with a greater opportunity 
for building their businesses and ex." 
panding the scope of their operations,” 
It is a challenge which should invigorm 
ate every retailer, and lead to a critical) 
analysis of his store’s potentialities, 

Intensified competition will develop in 
every phase of food production and dis” 
tribution. Average gross profit of all” 
food markets will be forced down. It) 
is predicted that large volume super 
markets will sell all foods, meats im) 
cluded, on a 10 per cent mark-up basis) 


We have had convincing evidence that 
consumers are gradually becoming” 
aware of the low cost operators’ success 
in underselling other stores materially,” 
Customers are beginning to realize, for 
example, that the same can and brand? 
of salmon which sold for 50c can be) 
obtained for 39c in super markets be 
cause of elimination of expensive and” 
unnecessary frills. 


Consumers Want Quality 


Again, the so-called consumer move 
ment has and is making the consumet) 
more critical of prices and more insis# 
ent that the merchandise assortments) 
meet the high standards of quality and 
not simply reflect service features along 
with eye appeal. 


Even the present day cost of supe 
market operation, as low as it is by) 
comparison, will have to be still more 
economical. Space engineers will show] 
how to get the maximum profit out of] 
each square foot of store space. Experi 
ence has proved the need for merchant 
dise accessibility as an aid to the cus 
tomer and as an economy to the mer 
chant. 


More displays, better values, and nat 


(Continued on page 155.) 
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Meat Packing Machinery and 
Equipment 


Hog Slaughtering Machinery and 
Equipment 


Cattle Slaughtering Machinery and 
Equipment 


Hog-Cutting Machinery and 
Equipment 


Sausage Machinery and Equipment 
Roto-Cut Meat Processor 
Casing Cleaning Machinery 
Vacuum Meat Mixers 
Meat Grinders 
Sausage Stuffers 
Hog Hoists 
Beef Hoists (Electric or Friction) 
Moving Top Tables 
Trucks for Meat Packers 
Trucks for Sausage Factories 
Trucking Equipment 
Conveyors 
Cattle Knocking Pens 
Rendering Equipment 
Canning Equipment 
Poultry Eviscerating Equipment 
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tionally or locally advertised brands of 
foods will mean more rapid turnover, 
smaller investment, and lower cost of 
doing business. 


The super market depends for traffic 
on the institutional appeal of price, 
assortments, and complete varieties, and 
thus keeps advertising outlay at a 
minimum in relation to sales. 


Super market sales of fresh fruits 
and vegetables have doubled in many 
markets under self-service and at 2 to 5 
per cent lower cost of sales. 


Super Markets Reduced Costs 


In government agencies, as well as 
in business outside of foods, the inde- 
pendent super market operators of this 
country are given the real credit for 
having reduced food distribution costs 
in the last decade. Government recog- 
nized this when it reduced the mark-ups 
of super markets to a separate classifi- 
cation much lower than any other type 
of distribution. In the last few months, 
other types of distribution such as 
variety stores, department stores and 
even shoe stores, have been studying 
the self-service technique with the 
thought of applying this to their method 
of operation wherever possible, to lower 
distribution costs. 


In most instances it is done as a 
matter of self-preservation to introduce 
something the competitor hadn’t thought 
possible. But the underlying reasons 
go much deeper than this, for in spite 
of what has been done, distribution 
costs are still too high. The price the 
farmer receives for his crops, and the 
price the consumer pays for the finished 
product are still too far apart. If this 
country is to maintain its present econ- 
omy, distribution must be increased, 
costs must be reduced, and mass selling 
made possible in everything produced. 


Super markets are only ten years old. 
Six years ago, I spoke to you gentle- 
men and told you of our four years’ 
experience in super market develop- 
ment. I told you how much the sales 
volume of all groceries had increased 
through mass displays for customers to 
serve themselves. 


I remember telling you how amazed 
we were to see how consumers carefully 
selected the advertized brands they had 
tread of in magazines and newspapers 
and heard about over the radio but 
which could only be bought in a limited 
number of stores. 


Self-Service Dairy Foods 


I also remember saying I hoped the 
opportunity was close at hand for de- 
velopments in the meat industry so that 
your products could be sold on a self- 
service basis. 


In the last few years, the most amaz- 
ing sales increases have developed in 
the dairy department because of the 
self-selection opportunities offered cus- 
tomers in these important perishable 
products of which every housewife is 
critical. Producers of cheese have 


A MOMENT TO RELAX 


(Top): S. A. McMurray of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Chicago, and 
L. H. McMurray, Indianapolis order buyer, 
get together for a discussion. (Lower) The 
joke must have been pretty good, judging 
from the way Lester I. Norton, vice presi- 
dent, The National Provisioner, and E. O. 
Johnson, vice president, Transparent Pack- 
age Co., Chicago, are smiling. 


demonstrated what their progressive 
thinking and action in self-service pre- 
packaging has accomplished in their 
industry. 


This is only a forecast of what will 
happen in other perishable departments. 

The quick frozen food industry, as 
you know, is growing by leaps and 
bounds. The increase this year is 30 
per cent over the production of last 
year, and quick frozen foods will have 
the greatest sales improvement because 
of much lower costs due to large pro- 
duction increases and modern practical 
display cases that will enable consumers 
to select from open cases. 


Only a few weeks ago, a super mar- 
ket operator told me that he had eaten 
a delicious peach pie that had been 
baked and quick frozen a year previous. 
A number of fruits and vegetables that 
have not been practical for canning, 
but through frozen methods are really 
closer to fresh, have increased greatly 
in sale. 


The art of quick freezing food is 
progressing so rapidly that the house- 
wife will some day be able to buy in 
self-service markets completely frozen 
dinners—frozen soups, stew, vegetables, 
meat loaf, chickens, turkeys, ducks and 
desserts of pies, fruits, sauces, and 
cake. When that time comes, meats 
must have their proper place through 
development between the packers and 
retailers offering meats for self-selec- 
tion by the housewives. 

Declines in frozen food prices as post- 
war production facilities increase will 
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result in competitive prices that will in- 
crease the consumption of these prod- 
ucts, and the meat industry certainly 
should be able to hold its own in that 
respect. 


Electronics in food processing and 
manufacturing have made 25 years of 
progress since Pearl Harbor, and the 
results will add items to self-service 
food sales. 


The time is close when it will be 
possible to cold pack fruits and vege- 
tables in glass or sterilize a bottle of 
beer without using the present type of 
equipment. Electronics may soon per- 
mit sterilizing milk so that it can be 
sold on shelves as a canned food. A 
West Coast company (Avoset Com- 
pany) is already merchandising cream 
which it claims will keep for months. 
Of course, much research will be re- 
quired, but the technique exists and its 
application will again make greater 
opportunities for self-service super 
markets. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables will be 
completely self-service in modernized 
streamlined display cases. Every item 
will be prepackaged for consumer self- 
help. Large wholesale produce houses, 
as well as super market and chain com- 
panies, will have refrigerated rooms in 
their warehouses for sorting, grading, 
and prepackaging in consumer-size 
units. Deliveries will be made in in- 
sulated and cooled trucks to protect in 
summer season, and the merchandise 
placed in refrigerated self-service dis- 
play cases in retail markets. 

This method of handling will mean 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent savings 
in loss through shrinkage, decay and 
trim, and make attractive, inviting, 
sales-increasing displays of all fruits 
and vegetables the year round. The 
state universities of Ohio and Missouri 
are now cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the development 
of these prepackaged fruits and vege- 
tables to reduce spoilage and increase 
consumption. 


Pre-Packaged Foods Keep 


At the super market convention in 
Chicago I saw the results of a test of 
a complete line of prepackaged fruits 
and vegetables. After being on display 
for four days, every item, with one 
exception, was in perfect salable condi- 
tion—the exception was somewhat de- 
hydrated. 

You remember my calling to your 
attention the fact that super markets 
had their beginning at the bottom of 
the depression, when unemployment was 
at its peak, business was poor, credit 
was limited, and all food inventories 
were heavy. I now say to you that 
super markets are more than holding 
their own through the war period, in 
spite of gasoline shortage. 

Super markets are in their infancy 
in the same ratio as the chains were 
at the end of their first ten years of 
operation and will increase rapidly 
after the war which stopped super 
market expansion. 


The main reason for the success of 
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super markets is the confidence of 
housewives that they can buy known 
brands of quality foods at low prices 
on a self-selection basis, free from sales 
clerk pressure to try substitutes that 
are “just as good.” 


The second reason for this established 
confidence is in the fact that the rapid 
turnover of merchandise gives house- 
wives fresher and better goods. 


These practical proofs are the reason, 
gentlemen, I say to you that all of us in 
the meat industry have the greatest op- 
portunity to solve the problem that was 
uppermost in our minds when last I 
talked to you, “What can be done to in- 
crease meat consumption?” 

Through the development of self- 
service meat departments which will 
grow at a rapid pace when facilities 
can be had, meat consumption will be 
greater than ever before, in good times 
or bad. 


You and I have been pleased to read 
recently that union leaders have recog- 
nized the need of reduction in corpora- 
tion taxes. They must give employment 
to men, and they will see that the self- 
service method of meat distribution will 
increase employment through produc- 
tion and transportation and in distribu- 
tion in the markets, which it is bound 
to do. The saving is not in the number 
of people; the saving is in the time that 
the housewife takes to make her self- 
service purchase. 


Delays Before Meat Counter 


Engineering surveys and research in- 
vestigations have shown that the ease 
and speed with which housewives can 
make purchases always produces the 
largest sales and you and I know that 
the impatient delays incurred by cus- 
tomers standing two and three deep be- 
fore the meat counter after they have 
made their own self-selection of other 
foods definitely does prevent maximum 
sale of meats. 


Self-service tests made in several 
markets two years ago when all meats 
were plentiful, with cases converted 
from the standard closed type, resulted 
in an increase in meat sales of 20 per 
cent, with 53 per cent of the total meat 
sales in the self-service department. 


You have seen photographs, no doubt, 
of that store. The cases are in a huge 
shape against the wall. They serve from 
the front. The manager of the meat de- 
partment fills the cases from the front 
and always sees that they are in ap- 
pealing condition, and the housewives 
help themselves and the sales have 
doubled. 


This, and experiences of members of 
the Super Market Institute, convince 
me that ultimately, particularly with 
benefits from electronic devices that will 
definitely preserve for a longer time, 
meats can be sold on a self-service basis 
in modern scientifically developed dis- 
play cases to the extent of 90 per cent 
or even 100 per cent of the sales. You 
undoubtedly know that a test made by 
an operator in Southern California has 
virtually doubled his sales on 100 per 
cent self-service basis. 
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Won't You Come in and Sit Down? 


1.—These infectious smiles are the prop- 
erty of William B. Durling, president, Wm. 
J. Stange Co., Chicago; Harry G. Johan- 
sen, Cudahy Pkg. Co., Chicago, and Paul 
A. Tarnow, general manager, Herman Sau- 
sage Factory, Inc., Tampa, Fla. 

2.—Earl H. Giles, field sales manager, 
Kadiem, Inc., New York, N. Y., has his 
photo snapped with Gus Wiehe, Kuhner 
Pkg. Co., Muncie, Ind. 

3.—Solid comfort, as demonstrated by 
R. V. Braun, Pullman Standard Car Co.; 
Mrs. George E. Opitz; C. E. Gambill, 
president, The Globe Co., Chicago, and 
Mrs. R. V. Braun. 

4.—Present here are J. Goldberg, Food 
Fair Stores; Dr. D. A. Heyne, Transparent 
Package Co., Chicago; D. A. Scott, vice 
president and general manager, Beste Prov. 
Co., Wilmington, Del., and E. C. Porter, 
also of the Beste concern. 

5.—Joseph Dorr, United Pkg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; R. F. Stutz, Griffith Labora- 
tories, Chicago; J. Sabean, John E. Smith’s 
Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Carl W. 
Schultze, New Hampshire Prov. Co., Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

6.—From the deep South came W. P. 
Brown, superintendent, R. L. Ziegler, Bes- 
semer, Ala., and Mrs. Brown, shown here 
enjoying hospitality of Harry Gleason, 
sales manager, The Griffith Laboratories, 
Chicago. 

7.—A trio of Iowans with a far Westerner: 
M. Hanson, secretary-treasurer, G. B. Nis- 
sen Pkg. Co., Webster City, Ia.; Martin 
Hartnett, sausage superintendent of the 
Nissen company; H. J. Addison, Pacific 
Coast representative, H. J. Mayer & Sons 
Co., Chicago, and G. B. Nissen, president, 
G. B. Nissen Pkg. Co. 

8.—George G. Abraham, vice president 
and secretary, Abraham Bros. Pkg. Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., member of the War Meat 
Board; Carl Schwing, sr., Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., and E. V. Theobald, 
manager of Hollywood plant, Abraham 
Bros. Pkg. Co. 

9.—No wonder these fellows appear so cool 
and collected; they are Fred H. Wagner, 


vice president and sales manager, Jamison 
Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md.; 
Stanley Baldwin, district manager of Jam. 
ison’s Chicago office; George Carll, ang 
E. J. Ward, president, both of United 
Cork Companies, Kearny, N. J. 
10.—Informal photo of John H. Payton, 
president, Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago; Mrs. Payton; Ben W. Cam 
president, Meat Packers, Inc., Los Angeles 
Calif., and Mrs. Campton. 

11.—From the East and West they came: 
F. J. Nolan, supervisor, First National 
Whse., Somerville, Mass.; John B. 
president, Cook Pkg. Co., Scottsbluff, Neb.; 
James E. Kelley, First National Stores, 
Somerville, Mass., and Jack Saunders, vice 
president, Early & Moor, Boston, Massa 
chusetts. . 


12.—Pictured just after registering: A, 
Woursell, manager, A. Woursell Co., New 
York, N. Y.; E. L. Falk, vice president, 
Dubuque Pkg. Co., Dubuque, Ia., and 
Leon Manaster, manager, canning depart. 


ment, Dubuque Pkg. Co. 


13.—F. W. Stothfang, Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, O.; Clifford G, 
Hammann, of same firm; V. G. Sell, vice 
president, Fairmont Provision Co., Ak 
liance, O., and W. E. Hoagland, general 
superintendent, Hofmann Pkg. Co., Syra 
cuse, N. Y., sit back and relax. Zi 
14.—In this group are J. J. O'Connor, 
Armour and Company; J. F. Waters, @ 
guest; Jack Pendexter, H. P. Smith Paper 
Co., Chicago; and J. J. O'Reilly, Ken 
Smith, William Winkler, T. E. Hanley and 
R. D. Moulding, the latter five men from 
Armour and Company. 


15.—A trio from Corrugated Paper Co, © 
Chicago: B. Solomon, designer, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; John Leimert, representative, 
and E, R. Galloway, sales engineer. 


16.—John R. Humphrey, jr., secretary, 
Henry Fischer Pkg. Co., Louisville, Kyj 
A. R. Price, International Shoe Co., St 
Louis, Mo.; Ted Brown, Preservaline Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, O., and T. H. Broecker” 
president and general manager, Klaret 
Prov. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





Some meat packers realize the coming 
of more self-service meat departments, 
and I am hopeful that every possible 
product that can be prepackaged in 
your plants for self-service selling will 
be so packaged as quickly as possible. 

The smaller type deep freeze units 
and larger space in the post-war home 
refrigerator for the keeping of quick 
frozen products will result in house- 
wives buying larger quantities of per- 
ishable meats, fruits, and vegetables, to 
last four or five days which will further 
increase the consumption of these pre- 
packaged products. 

Self-service will expand in all types 
of consumer selling. A survey made in 
80 cities by McFadden Publication 
Wage Earner Forum showed that three 
out of four persons prefer self-service. 
In the far West, it was nine out of ten, 
it was indicated. 


War time sales volume and profits 
will bring over-enthusiasm and unbak 
anced judgment to some operators of 
medium-size super markets to the ex 
tent of building oversize “palaces” after 
the war. This burden will make the cost) 
of operation top-heavy and make im 
possible the meeting of low prices that 
are positively coming, due to tremel 
dous competitive conditions that will 
develop when employment and wages 
begin to slide. 

If past successes build ambition to 
high in super market operators, there 
will be many casualties because the sue 
cess of super markets has been due 
their lower cost of food distribution 
and this industry can continue only © 
operated on a basis of economy and noe 
extravagance. 4 

To help solve the post-war unemploye 
ment problem, the government is right 
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in encouraging returning soldiers to 
start their own business. The govern- 
ment must, however, give guidance and 
advice to prevent a large ratio of cas- 
ualties that records will show have oc- 
curred in the past when unemployed 
men have invested their savings in 
business without knowledge of buying, 
merchandising, or economical opera- 
tions. In the grocery business, nine out 
of ten have failed. 


With the return of labor and effi- 
ciency, meat packing producers will 
need utmost cooperation and support 
from every type of customer, and that 
support will, in a great measure, be de- 
pendent upon their selection NOW of 
the type of customer they can depend 
upon to reciprocate with sales promo- 
tion, display and advertising when the 
packers need volume sales. 

Meat packers will then find coopera- 
tive advertising with the supporters of 
their brands to be as productive of in- 
creased sales as the 87 food manufac- 
turers did before the war; 39 of these 
companies even continued cooperative 
advertising during the war, and nearly 
all of the others said they would start 
again as soon as products are plentiful. 


Cooperative Advertising 


Now, gentlemen, I am getting off the 
subject for a moment, but I hope you 
will pardon me—I can’t resist it. 


On September 1, one of the largest 
eanned food distributors again insti- 
tuted cooperative advertising with dis- 
tributors because of the profitable re- 
turns. 

I quote a bulletin of that company: 

“To Distributors of X Brand: Com- 
mon sense dictates that we have reached 
the approaches that lead to the conclu- 
sion of the war. It is time that we look 
forward to the change that will come in 
civilian supply and distribution. We 
have, therefore, decided to take as pre- 
paratory measures— 


“1.—Our 1944 promotional and adver- 
tising budget that will cover our activi- 
ties in that department on the domestic 
trade will be increased 33 per cent over 
1943. 


“2.—Dealer cooperation is an integral 
part of our advertising and sales pro- 
motion work. We believe that the time 
has arrived to remove the suspension 
of our X brand canned foods promo- 
tional allowance as per our Bulletin X 
of June 26, 1939. You are, therefore, 
notified that we restore Bulletin X as of 
July 1, 1944.” 

Gentlemen, when this company 
started cooperative advertising in 1939, 
our company doubled the sales of their 
products in the first six months and 
added 66 per cent more sales in the 
next six months. We spent an equal 
amount of our money added to what 
they allowed us. 


CHAIRMAN JONES: Our next par- 
ticipant is John A. Kotal, secretary of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 
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JOHN A. KOTAL: I might say in 
advance that I have prepared a paper 
and I glanced over it last night after 
attending the banquet. It took just 
nine and a quarter minutes time. It is 
mostly in generali- 
ties because we feel 
that probably your 
questions and the 
answers from the 
speakers will ex- 
tend the discussion. 

We all know the 
changes in retail 
distribution will be 
affected by  sur- 
pluses, stabilized 
food markets and 
existence of any 
distress merchan- 
dise. There is a 
new style of com- 
petition born of the 
war which will be more severe in the 
future than now and it is causing re- 
tailers to cooperate in pool buying; 
this in itself would be a subject of 
lengthy discussion. 

There will be many new things to 
look forward to after the war which 
will affect retail distribution of foods, 
particularly new improvements and 
changes in store fixtures, refrigera- 
tion, lighting, air-conditioning, and the 
like. Transportation will play an im- 
portant part. New surprises in frozen 
and dehydrated packaged foods will be 
in competition with the fresh. 

Changes in food distribution will of 
course depend upon progress generally. 
The nation’s post-war progress will de- 
pend on the extent to which natural 
production is allowed to proceed. 


J. A. KOTAL 


Higher Food Costs or Taxes? 


Political, financial and economic prob- 
lems will face business, industry and 
labor. We have two schools of thought 
relative to employment in retail distri- 
bution: one says retailing must absorb 
about five million of our returning vet- 
erans while another says the cash-and- 
carry or serve-yourself system is the 
coming thing in retail distribution. We 
must make up our minds and not try 
and blow hot and cold at the same time. 
I would say there is room for both of 
these types of service with certain pro- 
visions. If returning veterans are not 
going to be given employment in retail 
stores, and the self service system is 
adopted, then we can look for a greater 
tax on profits, which, in turn, will be 
used for unemployment insurance or 
social security. Selling food needs cus- 
tomers; to buy it, the customer must 
have a job or sufficient income. 

This in turn makes us give some 
thought to the cost in both systems of 
merchandising. The housewife is in- 
fluenced by price and quality in mak- 
ing her selection. If the cash and carry 
system means only a saving to the 
consumer of 4 to %c on a can of food 


products, or a cent or two per pound 
on fresh meats, it would probably be 
more economical for a nation as a whole 
to pay the slight increase for the sery. 
ice system which would give greater 
employment than to adopt the self. 
service system and pay the difference 
in taxes. I feel certain all Americans 
want to be honorably employed and 
earn their way under our laws of free 
enterprise and a policy of live and let 
live. 

Food engineers are working on new 
ways to hold the garden flavor of fruits 
and vegetables and many experiments 
are taking place. New methods of 
cooking and preparing meats which 
will be helpful to the housewife are 
also receiving attention from food en- 
gineers, particularly those employing 
electronics. We are told that a whole 
ham can be baked in about 28 to 30 
minutes; this will enable the housewife 
to attend her club or card party and 
return home ready to serve her full 
dinner, as the time clock will have shut 
off the period of baking the ham. 

There will be competition among re- 
tailers to attract and retain more cus- 
tomers through store appeal, including 
use of the latest developments in plas- 
ties. 

The field of electronics will be called 
upon to help manufacturers to purify 
and preserve food scientifically to re- 
tain freshness for long periods. 


Now for something that the majority 
of you are interested in and very close 
to your problems. 


Progressive retailers are ready to sell 
and merchandise anything for which the 
manufacturer has created a consumer 
demand, if it is consistent with his mer- 
chandising policies. The American 
housewife buys according to advertised 
brand names to which she has become 
accustomed and if standards of quality 
are not maintained, sales will fall off re- 
gardless of beautiful phrases in the ad- 
vertising. A manufacturer must main- 
tain a high standard continually for the 
brands that he has established; once the 
consumer loses confidence in a product 
it is difficult to re-establish such con- 
fidence. 


Return to Free Enterprise 


All of us are ready and willing to do 
almost anything and put up with almost 
anything to finish this country’s Num- 
ber 1 job—that is, to win the war. We 
have put up with many hasty, ill-timed 
regulations but we must assume they 
were for the best but because of inex- 
perience and lack of knowledge of the 
industry they did not click as planned. 
For instance, before OPA established a 
uniform meat cutting method, we had 
a number of different styles of cutting 
in the United States. These were estab- 
lished by habit and custom in particular 
communities. Our industry now won- 
ders if we will return to individual 
initiative and freedom of action at the 
end of the war, subject of course to the 
local and national laws. 


In the meat business consumers e2- 
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joy various services according to the 
community and preference of the cus- 
tomer. Ready-to-serve meats, packaged 
pacon, chipped beef and the like, were 
some of the progressive developments 
which followed World War I. Evidently 
these will now be augmented with bone- 
less fresh meats. Moreover, boneless 
fresh meats will be prepared in a frozen 
state and this will require additional 
knowledge of the subject, as all retail- 
ers do not know how to merchandise 
frozen meats and all housewives do not 
know how to prepare such cuts. 

Another problem of interest is 
whether or not we have made any prog- 
ress in grading and branding. A few 
years ago some of our leading packers 
with progressive ideas did a splendid 
job in featuring their own brands in 
connection with federal grades. How- 
ever, during the stress of war it is a 
question whether as good a job can be 
done as in peacetime. 


Encourage Beef Producers 


We must go back to the point where 
we employ an intelligent feed program 
to encourage cattle producers and feed- 
ers to supply the better grades in abun- 
dance. Housewives and consumers gen- 
erally, however, will know more about 
meat grades in the future, as grades 
have been called to their attention daily 
during the OPA rationing and pricing 
programs. 

They are now receiving an education 
on the use and preparation of point- 
free Utility beef. It will be interest- 
ing to see how many of those who 
preferred better grades in pre-war days 
will continue to use Utility beef as a 
matter of economy. This subject is too 
broad to be handled here in a few min- 
utes. Let me inject here, after our ex- 
perience last night at the banquet, I 
think the graders did a fine job in call- 
ing that Utility, and I am willing to 
advance the guess that housewives will 
want to return to the better grades. 

Aside from pre-packaged meats, 
whether they be fresh, smoked or 
frozen, we find that the sausage busi- 
ness has grown a great deal during the 
time sausage has been “point free” un- 
der OPA regulations. 

This product, however, like any other 
sold under a brand name, must main- 
tain its quality to hold its sales pref- 
erence. 


Retailers, however, are perturbed and 
wonder if the industry will need some 
sort of an “umpire” to keep the unruly 
false advertisers and “substituters” of 
quality in line. I refer now to that 
group that has in the past come out 
with special frankfurters retailing at 
6c or 7c a pound while reputable manu- 
facturers found that their costs for 
good meat, casings, and labor, without 
any profit, were at least double the 
price of the cheap product at retail. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for 
the representatives of all branches of 
the industry to sit down together and 
write up their own code of ethics. 

We hope that as soon as practical 





after the end of hostilities, business 
may again serve the public with any 
type of service for which they choose 
to pay. 

CHAIRMAN JONES: I would like to 
sound a note of warning to all of you 
who are figuring on leaving before this 
is over because that element of action 
that the meat packing industry thrives 
on is beginning to assert itself—com- 
petition—and I think it will increase as 
our panel goes forward. Our next par- 
ticipant is Mr. Connors. 





A. & P. EXPERT CONNORS 











T. A. CONNORS: Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is again a pleasure to address 
this assembly which is so vitally in- 
terested in the meat problem of the 
future. I think we are all tremendously 
interested in what 
Mr. Albers said 
about the attempt 
and the determina- 
tion to reduce the 
cost of selling 
meats, which was 
recognized 15 years 
ago as being about 
25 per cent at re- 
tail, to 10 per cent. 

That certainly 
would be a great 
help for the pack- 
ing industry and 
the producers. It 
means that the 
housewife brings 
home 90c worth of her dollar in meats 
instead of 75c. 

Speaking about the meat last night, 
I want to apologize for Homer Davison. 
As you know, he and his associates in 
the Institute have told at great length 
how to prepare such meat, but unfor- 
tunately they roasted it instead of pot- 
roasted it last night. 

It is very interesting how time flies. 
We are now talking about packaged 
meats. I remember, as if it were only 
yesterday, at the great Institute meet- 
ing at the Waldorf which took place 14 
years ago, that I talked on that same 
subject. I don’t know whether any of 
you will recall, but in 1929 Mr. Snyder 
was chairman of the Institute, and he 
poetically said, in reference to packaged 
meats, “The dawn of a new day is 
breaking.” And I said a year later than 
that, “And the sun has set.” 

However, the sun never sets on a 
good idea. I think the industry was 
deterred at that time in going forward 
with their ideas because of the many 
obvious handicaps, and I am glad to see 
us here today, 14 years later, still dis- 
cussing that same subject in the in- 
terest of progress in this industry. 

You are no doubt aware of the pio- 
neering done by the A&P company on 
self-service fresh packaged meats. The 
purpose of these experiments was to 
attempt to eliminate customer dissatis- 
faction over the unreasonable delay at 
the meat department, particularly dur- 


T. A. CONNORS 
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ing the rush period. The servicing of 
meats will continue to be a “bottle 
neck” in large super-markets where all 
other food items are sold on a self- 
service basis. 


Men of vision in the meat business, 
whether livestock producers, packers, or 
retailers, should be quick to realize that 
any retailing method which places meat 
products at a disadvantage with the 
consumer in its relationship with other 
foods, will ultimately adversely affect 
the interests of the rank and file of 
those who derive their livelihood from 
the meat trade. 

Unfortunately, the shortage of all 
fresh and smoked meats due to the war 
has temporarily curtailed these self- 
service operations. However, much ex- 
perimentation is still going on. You 
have probably read the recent article 
showing where one large self-service 
super-market in California is doing a 
weekly meat business of $11,000, en- 
tirely on a self-service basis. It is easy 
to visualize the possibilities of expand- 
ing such operations after the termina- 
tion of hostilities, when liberal meat 
supplies will again be available for 
legitimate retail meat dealers, provided 
all elements in the meat trade are will- 
ing to cooperate in making meat more 
readily accessible to the buying public. 


However, in discussing these prob- 
lems with the members of your In- 
stitute, we recognize that you are more 
interested in the possibilities of pre- 
packaged fresh frozen meats. From 
your previous experiments you found 
that in order to preserve its keeping 
qualities, packaged meats had to be sold 
at wholesale levels in frozen form. The | 
handling of fresh pre-packaged self- 
service meats is the function of the 
meat retailer. 


Interest in Frozen Meats 


Because of the wide publicity and the 
growing popularity of freezer units, 
both in individual homes and at locker 
plants, the post-war plan to install 
freezer units in household refrigerators, 
and the apparent changing attitude and 
acceptance by the buying public of fresh 
frozen fruits and vegetables—all these 
have greatly stimulated and encouraged 
the packers to renew their experiments 
and research on the possibilities of 
again attempting to introduce frozen 
packaged meats. 


In judging the merits of such an op- 
eration we should be careful that we 
are not unduly influenced by the limited 
experience gained to date. Neither 
should we jump to the conclusion that 
because a small group of consumers are 
in a receptive frame of mind to accept 
frosted foods that the big percentage of 
the buying public are of the same mind, 
and that all resistance against the pur- 
chase of frozen foods has been elimi-/ 
nated. 


To date only a small fraction of the: 
total production of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, fish and poultry, and prac- 
tically no packinghouse products, are 
offered to the public in a frozen condi- 
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tion. You, of course, recognize that all 
of the round-dressed storage poultry 
and frozen offal that is now handled by 
retailers has to be defrosted in order to 
be cleaned or sliced. The consumers are 
under the impression that they are buy- 
ing fresh product. 

In order to test the merits of frozen 
packaged meats we must apply two 
fundamental yardsticks: 

(1) Are we able, by freezing meats, 
to offer the public a better product than 
fresh meats? 

(2) Are we considering the freezing 
of pre-cut packaged meats merely from 
the selfish viewpoint of obtaining 
greater profits? Or, are we sincerely 
actuated by the desire to reduce the 
cost of meats in their relationship to 
other foods, by the reduction of freight 
charges, the elimination of waste due 
to shrinkage and spoilage, and the bet- 
ter utilization of the less desirable cuts? 


Is Public Convinced? 


Let us consider the first point. Many 
of the large packers are engaged, and 
vitally interested in the poultry busi- 
ness. We, as retailers, are convinced 
that fresh frozen eviscerated poultry is 
delivered to the consumer in a much 
fresher condition than the old method 
of shipping round-dressed poultry to 
eastern markets, where the viscera is 
allowed to remain in the bird up to 20 
days before being removed. Because of 
the rapid bacterial growth that takes 
place in poultry, we are convinced that 
fresh frozen eviscerated poultry is 
fresher than day-old killed chickens, 
but we seriously question whether, 
through our advertising and merchan- 
dising, we have convinced the buying 
public of this fact. 


We would suggest the following ad- 
vertising slogan for eviscerated poultry 
—“That it is 23% hours fresher than 
day-old poultry.” Not only is fresh 
frozen eviscerated poultry a_ better 
product, but it reduces the shipping ex- 
pense by 33 per cent, through the re- 
moval of the heads, feet, and viscera at 
the plant. 

In like manner we are convinced that 
many types of fish, as well as fresh 
pork, readily lend themselves to fresh 
frozen treatment. However, many re- 
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tailers and competent dieticians, as we]l 
as consumers, are still strongly of the 
opinion that because of the cell struc- 
ture of beef, lamb and veal, that the 
quick freezing process ruptures these 
cells, so that later when they are cooked 
it causes excessive loss of juices which 
detracts from the flavor of the meat. 


Admittedly, this is not a problem on 
the rougher cuts which are used as pot 
roasts and stews, as the juices are im- 
parted to the gravy and vegetables. 
Therefore, it would seem that the first 
sales effort should be launched on the 
rougher cuts of beef, lamb, and veal. If 
the objections to frozen roasts and 
steaks are justified, then further re- 
search should be undertaken. On the 
other hand, if the present objections are 
unwarranted and unfounded, then an 
intensive advertising campaign should 
be launched to counteract these preju- 
dices. Also clear instructions should be 
furnished for the proper handling and 
cooking the meat in the home. 


Now let us consider the profit motive. 
The experiments that were conducted 
14 years ago were actuated largely by 
the packers’ desire to identify and ad- 
vertise their fresh frozen packaged 
meats, and to obtain a larger margin 
of profit than was possible on the fresh 
product. 


My company carried on exhaustive 
experiments in 13 markets at that time. 
The chief drawback that we saw was 
that the packers were endeavoring to 
establish a price at wholesale levels that 
was higher on these frozen packaged 
meats than the prevailing retail price 
on the fresh product. It is obvious that 
any such merchandising plan would be 
doomed to failure. We recognized that 
one of the greatest problems in obtain- 
ing a bigger share of the consumers’ 
food dollar for meat is the prevailing 
high price of meat compared with other 
foods. Therefore, any plan which at- 
tempts to increase this spread instead 
of lowering it is diametrically opposed 
to the best interests of the entire in- 
dustry. 


However, packers should be in a po- 
sition to offer fresh frozen packaged 
meats to the retailers on a price basis 
which will make it unnecessary to ad- 
vance the retail price to consumer. This 


GLAD TO SEE 
YOU, FELLOWS! 


Harvey Werneke (left), 
manager, advertising 
sales, The National Pro- 
visioner, greets friends 
from the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co., 
New Kensington, Pa., 
D. E. Hiles, district 
manager, and Clyde D. 
Greene, Chicago repre- 
sentative for the meat 
packing industry. 


can be accomplished not only through 
the elimination of shrinkage and spoil. 
age, but, more important, the elimina. 
tion of the necessity of having to take 
ruinous prices on certain cuts at various 
seasons of the year, or because of local 
market gluts. This, together with the 
more intelligent preparation and utiliza. 
tion of the rougher cuts, should greatly 
offset both the visible and _ invisible 
losses that packers formerly sustained, 
when all carcass meats had to be 
shipped to markets in a fresh condition, 
If these savings are applied to reducing 
the cost of meats to consumers, then we 
have performed a real service to the 
buying public. This is the only sound 
approach to the successful introduction 
of any new merchandising plan. 


CHAIRMAN JONES: The next 
speaker is a newcomer to this group. 
It is a pleasure to introduce Mr. Nagler, 
of the Deepfreeze Distributors, Incor- 
porated. 





NAGLER OF DEEPFREEZE 











R. E. NAGLER: I am not so sure that 
I am taking the right tack on this, but 
when I started for this meeting I rather 
understood we were to have ten minutes 
to tell our side of the story, and I sort 
of walked into a 
lion’s den, because 
I am going to talk 
in favor of frozen 
meats. 

Some of my talk 
has already been 
made by Mr. Al- 
bers, and I greatly 
appreciate his boost 
for the future of 
the frozen food in- 
dustry. I wish that 
we in that industry 
were as far ahead 
as the chain store 
and the super mar- 
ket operations at 


R. E. NAGLER 


this point. 


I am with an organization that oper- 
ates a pilot plant right here in Chicago. 
We have been going for one year. We 
have found some things that had to be 
changed, and we have found some 
things that we believe to be beneficial 
to the members of the American Meat 
Institute. 

We distribute meat in the frozen 
state, and we know at this point—or 
rather we feel strongly, after the other 
remarks this morning—that frozen 
packaged meats are here to stay. 
Whether we all agree at this point is 
immaterial. We know definitely that 
our No. 1 boss, the American home 
maker, likes frozen packaged meats, 
and that is the one we are going to 
serve. 

There is nothing new about frozen 
meat distribution, but I believe our 
setup is a little different from anything 
that has been tried, and I shall now 
tell you about it. 
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First of all, we handle only quality 
meats. I think anything that takes 
space in a freezer must be high quality 
or it won’t be a good product when it 
gets on the table; that is the final test 
of the entire thing. 

We buy our meats from packers in 
quarters, and we put our beef and lamb 
through an aging process. We try to 
give the American consumer something 
better than she is able to get anywhere 
else, and we do it with the least amount 
of loss and shrinkage, and with a 
modest amount of profit for ourselves. 
We keenly believe in the theory that 
distribution has to be made on an 
economically sound basis. 

As I say, our aging is done in our 
own place in a limited time, through a 
moisture and temperature control 
method, and it works successfully. 

Immediately after the meat is cut 
and prepared into the salable package 
form—for instance four chops to a 
package, boneless sirloin steak in a 
package, or a roast in a package—it is 
wrapped in a certain way. We have 
found that in preventing dehydration 
the best wrap developed up to this point 
is cellophane and locker paper, using 
the so-called confectioner’s or drug store 
wrap. We seal the package and it is 
put in the freezer. It is immediately 
quick frozen, and after that it can be 
retained in that condition; however, 
with the shortage of meat today it is 
either sold across the counter or through 
a route operation. 

We have a route operation that car- 
ries the meat to owners of Deepfreeze 
units. There are about 1,800 Deepfreeze 
customers on the north shore of Chi- 
cago and these people buy from us 
about once every 30 days. 


Consumers Buy in Quantity 


Our man calls at the customer’s door 
after she has phoned in an order, and 
he places from $15 to $25 to $30 worth 
of meat in that holding box at one time. 
People use it as they need it. They al- 
ways have something in reserve. This 
has been going on for quite a while, and 
up to now it is a most interesting and 
successful operation. 

People have found that they live 
better out of a holding box, and, in- 
cidentally they are not all Deepfreeze 
units. A close check-up recently showed 
us that between 25 and 30 per cent of 
the customers we are now serving on 
our routes are not owners of Deep- 
freeze, but have some other types of 
holding units. 

We sell our vegetables in larger sizes. 
We are giving the customers economy 
in their food buying. In other words, 
if the housewife can buy 2% lbs. of 
peas for 64c, she is making a better 
buy than 12 oz. for 23c. Ladies who 
do shopping right along are well aware 
of these things and practice these 
methods. 

_ However, you are interested mainly 
in the meats. There are certain advan- 
tages in our system. For instance, our 
butchers are busy all day long as meat 


cutters, practicing a skilled profession. 
They don’t have to take any time out 
to serve Mrs. Brown, or to feel a little 
critical if they don’t happen to have the 
type of meat that she wanted the last 
time. They spend all their time practic- 
ing their skilled art and do a fine job. 


We have made changes in the way 
we cut meat. We have learned that cer- 
tain practices are more advantageous 
to the customer. We bone more of our 
roasts, and we try to give our customer 
the greatest amount of edible meat for 
her ration points, which is very impor- 
tant today. 


Operations Are Specialized 


The butchers do the cutting and we 
employ girls to do the wrapping. That 
system is economically sound and the 
butchers can be kept busy all the time 
doing the things they are best trained 
to do. 

As more freezing units are made and 
sold, this method of distribution will 
grow, and as customers find out how 
good frozen meats are, the demand for 
them will increase. 


There was a time when anyone who 
spoke about frozen foods thought of the 
cold storage chicken. I believe that atti- 
tude has changed considerably because 
the public has learned that frozen foods 
probably rank second in appeal to fresh 
prepared foods. I am thinking particu- 
larly of garden vegetables. 


Canned foods are taking a rather 
poor third place, and, as far as dehy- 
drated foods are concerned—and I keep 
sticking my neck out on these things— 
I think they are also-rans, because if 
you ask any of the boys over on Guadal- 
canal or in Sicily (or you can ask me, 
I ate in the Pentagon for a year) dehy- 
drated potatoes are no good. They re- 
mind me of wallpaper glue. 


One of the best proofs that I can give 
you to show that our setup is working 
is the fact that our customers are well 
pleased. They come back for more of 
the same. Our sales per stop are in- 
creasing. As I mentioned at the begin- 
ning, this is a pilot plant. We have not 
worked out all the bugs. We sometimes 
don’t know whether we have the bull 
by the tail or whether he is throwing 
us around. 


Locker Plants Want In 


There are a lot of bugs in our plan; 
don’t let me oversell this thing. How- 
ever, this is a first step in a definite 
direction. I was in Columbus, Ohio, 
this week and spoke at the locker plant 
association meeting. Locker plant oper- 
ators are keenly interested in the dis- 
tribution of frozen meats because they 
have the facilities. As they learn more 
about it there is going to be a distinc- 
tive trend in that direction. Locker 
plant operators are going to try to take 
more of the meat business away from 
the regular retail distributor. 

After all, the ordinary retail shop 
method of distribution has been in exist- 
ence for a long time and there has been 
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none too much improvement in it. Prac- 
tices should progress. 


One other factor I want to bring out 
is that freezing eliminates waste. It 
makes it possible for a distributor to 
buy the best types of meats or poultry 
when they are plentiful and prepare 
them for the market immediately. If 
these perishables are packaged and 
frozen properly you can keep them an 
awfully long time and they will be just 
as good when you open them. That I 
prove right along. 


Incidentally, I believe that frozen 
steaks are good and that there is little 
loss in flavor. You need not defrost 
them to broil them; you can broil them 
while they are still frozen and you don’t 
lose the juices. 


Dealer Loses the Customer 


We gain another advantage when a 
customer buys a frozen home locker. We 
fill that locker with a good supply of 
high-grade meat and other frozen foods. 
By the time the houswife gets around to 
the point where she wants to visit the 
retailer again he hardly knows her and 
she just has to come back to us. 


I want to point out this trend to you 
because we are going to go after this 
business, and we are going to get our 
share of it. 

I was interested in hearing about 
frozen pie and I am going to take a 
minute to tell you about it because we 
sold around 275 of them last week on 
the North Shore. We are located right 
next door to a bakery shop, and we sell 
more frozen pies than the baker does 
fresh pies. 


The housewife has to take them home 
and bake them, but the idea is that she 
can take a pie and have it available in 
her freezer, and then bring it out an 
hour before her husband comes home. 
She places it in the oven and brings 
out a fresh-baked cherry pie, steaming 
hot. There must be something to it, 
because they are paying 85c apiece for 
frozen pies. They are good pies. 

We are merchandising blueberry 
muffins, raisin dinner rolls and clover- 
leaf rolls the same way. Frankly, this 
frozen bakery business has just knocked 
us for a goal because we didn’t realize 
there was anything in it. It was just a 
novelty with us when we started, but 
it is helping us through the war. We 
can’t help ourselves. Interference has 
been knocked down. 


Frozen Cooked Foods 


We have done a good deal of work, 
and this is of interest to the meat in- 
dustry, with frozen prepared cooked 
foods. We sell chicken a-la-king frozen 
and it is good. It is better than any 
chicken-a-la-king that can be put in 
glass or canned. It is good because it 
is made with the real cream sauce. We 
don’t make it; we merchandise it. We 
have good corned beef hash, spaghetti 
and meat balls and excellent beef stew. 
I can get testimony right here in the 
room on that. We have chile con carne 
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and barbecue sauce that we merchan- 
dise with frozen ducks and chickens and 
barbecued ribs. 


One of the latest developments is a 
frozen salad. It is another item like 
the bakery goods that caught fire all at 
once. 

The main thing about all these frozen 
meats and foods is that the American 
homemaker is most interested in the 
convenience angle. The nearer we can 
bring food to her so all she needs to do 
is put a fork in it, the better she likes it. 


CHAIRMAN JONES: We are now 
going to hear from Mrs. Kiefer. 





R. M. KIEFER'S REMARKS 











MRS. R. M. KIEFER: It was good 
judgment on the part of your commit- 
tee when they titled this part of the 
program — “Com- 
ing Changes”—for 
how long some of 
these changes will 
be in arriving is 
impossible to pre- 
dict. 

Many people 
even now believe 
that on the day 
after the end of 
the war we will 
have new, plastic, 
tear-drop style au- 
tomobiles and end- 
less numbers of 
streamlined, ready- 
constructed homes 
with built-in electric kitchens. Some be- 
lieve that over-night we will have super- 
colossal Hollywood style food stores 
with miles of aisles, and thousands of 
dispensing gadgets, with all kinds of 
new foods available. But we won’t! 

There is no question but that we will 
see a growth of large food establish- 
ments—and at the same time there will 
be continued growth of small stores. 
Do not be misled by the often repeated 
statement that small, neighborhood 
stores are on the way out. Those of 
you who have been in the food industry 
as long as I have, have heard that 
prediction made before, but the neigh- 
borhood store still weathers the storms 
and I venture to predict always will. 


R. M. KIEFER 


Retailing for Veterans 


Returning service men will be en- 
couraged to educate themselves in store 
operation, by both scholastic training 
and practical apprenticeship, and then 
enter the retail food business. This 
trend will be encouraged in all lines of 
endeavor. In our association are all 
types and kinds and sizes of stores— 
complete self-service, semi-self service 
and full-service. There are stores with 
a small volume, even under $10,000 a 
year, up to stores with an annual 
volume of $7,000,000 and more. All of 
them are much concerned with progress 
and change! 


The entire country progresses by 
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change. But let’s not expect miracles 
overnight. 


The war itself has brought certain 
changes in eating habits, which, in turn, 
create changes in retailing. Shortages, 
rationing and some unexpected sur- 
pluses here and there—and the soldiers’ 
fare—all are responsible for these new 
and different eating habits. 


The returning service men are meat 
eaters—as you must know. And this 
doesn’t make you unhappy. 


Rationing has been a definite “sam- 
pling campaign” on many commodities. 
The pre-war rich have sampled certain 
cuts of meat they did not even know 
about before the war, or if they knew 
of them they were scorned as being 
less desirable. The pre-war poor have 
certainly become better acquainted with 
the fine steaks and juicy roasts than 
might ever have been the case during 
peacetime. Incomes, however, will gov- 
ern these purchases during the post- 
war era. No one knows better than the 
retail grocers that when incomes are 
curtailed, the food budget feels it first. 


Physical Changes in Stores 


In the retail field after the war there 
will be much building and rebuilding 
and much rearrangement and remodel- 
ing. That will require new store fronts, 
new equipment and fixtures, lighting, 
air-conditioning, refrigeration, and so 
on. However, all these things cannot 
possibly be available for several months 
after the end of the war. 

I doubt if many more years will pass 
before we will have few food stores 
other than complete establishments— 
that is the type in which the housewife 
can purchase all her food needs. 

There is a definite trend toward pre- 
packaging practically all items in re- 
tail food stores, including all perish- 
ables. This tends toward self-service 
operations in those departments, as 
well as in the grocery department. I 
do not mean to imply that we will have 
only self-service establishments, but in 
a highly competitive era, and particu- 
larly when incomes are not at the 
present high peak, I believe we will 
find service offered to consumers as a 
separate charge, instead of being in- 
cluded in the price of commodities. 

Air transportation may some day 
play a big part in this perishable busi- 
ness, but again, not overnight! 

Dehydrated foods have not grown 
particularly in popularity, perhaps be- 
cause most of those which we did not 
know before the war have been used 
almost 100 percent for the boys in the 
service. With real sales promotion and 
practical sampling by consumers that 
picture can change. 

Delicatessen departments where 
ready-cooked products are available 
are growing in popularity, and many 
retail stores have big plans for expan- 
sion in this department. 

The canning industry, which enlarged 
quickly during another war period, is 
now carrying out research which por- 


tends even greater advancement after 
this war. 

Frozen foods are popular for the 
housewife has found most of them cop. 
venient and appetizing. With the 
growth of the use of frozen lockers 
and the more home freezers available 
frozen foods will become even more 
important. I do not visualize every re. 
tail grocery store with a locker plant, 
but certainly quick freezing for home 
lockers might well be a service offered 
by many retailers. Locker plants logic. 
ally tie-in with a grocery store where 
products can be bought, fabricated and 
stored. 

Let me tell you briefly about plans 
now made by an average-sized retailer 
in a small town surrounded by good 
Kansas farming area. He knows that 
many smaller stores in vhis town and 
in towns near him are not able to buy 
meat as the larger stores do, nor do 
they have the space or manpower to 
break it down into salable cuts. For 
them, and for himself, he has already 
prepared for a business aside from his 
retail store. He will buy, break down, 
bone, cut, package and label various 
popular meat cuts for resale in these 
smaller stores. That is not far-fetched 
and his preparations are well past the 
dream stage and very practical! 

In fact, this idea might offer food for 
thought to many of you. How about 
fabricating and freezing all types of 
meats, including poultry, to help avoid 
surpluses and glutted markets at cer- 
tain seasons? 


Complete Frozen Meals 


Earlier this week I heard much about 
complete frozen meals—from the frozen 
cocktail, meats and vegetables, on to 
desserts, including such unusual items 
as piping hot ready-made pie. It isn’t 
far-fetched either, but I am sure this 
is one development which has not yet 
been perfected. The manufacturers 
themselves indicated that considerably 
more research would be necessary be- 
fore near-perfection can be reached. 

Retailers plan to give a great deal 
more attention to their meat depart- 
ment and the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables section of the store in the post- 
war period. Retailers know that, in 
peacetime at least, the meal is built 
around the meat and fresh fruits and 
vegetables available. 


Therefore, intelligent retailers will 
select the quality of these perishables 
demanded and desired by customers— 
and maintain that quality religiously. 
They will let these perishable depart- 
ments, along with all other divisions of 
the store, carry their own expense 
ratio and will not aim for long profits 
on certain departments or items to 
make up for short profits on other 
commodities or departments. Operating 
expenses will be particularly watched 
to remove all inefficiencies. 

Just prior to our entry into the war, 
the government started a complete 
nutrition program, which has not been 
intensively carried on because of wat- 
time conditions, rationing, etc. There 1s 
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still very much to be done on this if 
the report of the American Association 
of Health Physical Education and Rec- 
reation is correct. That report says: 
“50 per cent of the public are not suffi- 
ciently informed about nutrition to be 
able to select adequate diets for them- 
selves—and 75 per cent of the people 
are not sufficiently informed to be in 
the responsible position of planning 
meals for others.” 

This leaves an even greater job for 
food distributors, for there is no better 
place to learn about nutrition than right 
in the store where foods are purchased 
for meals in the home. 

We have worked together to over- 
come the problems and the hazards of 
wartime, and to see that America was 
well-fed even while we were handi- 
capped by manpower shortages, re- 
strictions and regulations, and the ne- 
cessity of feeding armies and civilians 
all over the globe. It is my earnest hope 
that we will continue to work together 
in peacetime with just one goal in mind 
—greater service to our nation and 
our nation’s people! 

CHAIRMAN JONES: Frank Grimes 
had agreed to be on this program, but 
unavoidable circumstances at a late 
hour, forced him to cancel his arrange- 
ments. However, he graciously sent one 
of his associates and I now introduce 
Mr. Gerhardt. 





SPOKESMAN FOR I.G.A. 











MR. GERHARDT: I look upon the 
faces of my fellow speakers here today 
with a great deal of envy. As the chair- 
man told you, Mr. Grimes was supposed 
to be here and at the last minute, he 
said, “I just can’t, and so you come 
over and say a couple of things.” 


I look upon them with envy because 
they come up here with typewritten 
speeches, and it is wonderful to be pre- 
pared for an occasion like this. I assure 
you I am not going to bore you very 
long. 

Last night we had a very glaring il- 
lustration of a difference of opinion. I 
am sure that there are some in this 
room who won’t agree with me today, 
and that is exactly as it should be. I 
would like to preface the few remarks 
Iam going to make by telling you that 
for the last thirty-odd years I have been 
associated with chain stores and inde- 
pendents. For twenty years I was with 
a chain organization and for the last 
ten years or so I have been fighting the 
independents’ battles. During that time 
it has been my responsibility to mer- 
chandise, sell, advertise, etc. It has 
been my duty to either write ads or 
dictate ads, or to supervise the prepara- 
tion of ads that would be of such great 
interest to the consumer that if she saw 
our advertisement of a beef roast, she 
would be so excited that she would not 
be able to sleep that night awaiting the 
time when she could rush to the store 
and buy that roast. 


That was my job. With a job like 


that you can readily understand why I 
have to be optimistic. Nobody else can 
sell merchandise but an optimist. You 
have seen pictures of those buyers who 
sit back at their desks and chisel you 
out of every penny you have, but not 
such pictures of the seller. Oh no, we 
are the optimists. However, with all 
this training in optimism I cannot feel 
too optimistic about the great pros- 
perity predicted for the near future and 
the postwar period. A lot of people 
won’t agree with me, but I just can’t 
feel that way because I have made it 
my responsibility in the last couple of 
days to look over some figures. I was 
amazed at what they revealed. 


Dangers of Post-War 


At our recent meeting held in this 
hotel we were addressed by Milo Per- 
kins. His subject was, “The Dangers 
of the Postwar Period.” He started me 
thinking about the way a lot of us have 
been going around saying, “You just 
wait until this war is over. Everybody 
is so hungry for everything, including 
meat, that when this war is over, and 
these factories start making civilian 
goods, everything is just going to be 
Utopian.” 

So, as Mr. Jeffers said last night, 
“Let’s look at the record.” I find that 
in a recent pre-war year, the entire 
sales of washing machines, electric 
irons, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
electric clocks and automobiles totaled 
only a little more than $3,000,000,000. 
You double that in the post-war period, 
and you arrive at $6,000,000,000. Now, 
let’s add the most optimistic figure that 
has ever been disclosed, and that is 
about $5,000,000,000, for rebuilding. We 
arrive at a grand total of around $11,- 
000,000,000 in activity in these fields. 

Let’s stretch it a little further and 
say $15,000,000,000. Compare that with 
the tremendous amounts spent for war 
production—estimates running as high 
as $100,000,000,000—in recent years. 
Stop and think for just a moment. 
There is a big gap that must be filled 
somewhere, the difference between $15,- 
000,000,000, and $100,000,000,000, and 
the size of that gap is going to affect 
the take-home pay of the worker, and 
the amount of take-home pay is going 
to have an influence on the amount of 
meat you folks sell. 


UP IN 
GIRDLER’S 
ROOM 


Ready to greet packer 
friends are Girdler 
Corp. representatives (1. 
to r.) Lamar Roy, jr.; 
John E, Slaughter, jr., 
vice president, and S. N. 
Welch, who were kept 
busy explaining the 
function of the Votator 
in turning out smooth, 
high quality lard. 
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I agree with my friend Mr. Albers in 
saying that in the post-war period we 
are going to face some severe compe- 
tition. In fact, I read reports of some 
of the meetings of the Super-Market 
Institute and Mr. Logan’s chain store 
group in which they have come out very 
plainly and said that they are not going 
to sit still very long; they are going to 
get some of this business which they 
have lost. 


My friend Mr. Connors has been put- 
ting out a lot of advertisements stating 
that it is time to turn to A & P. Mr. 
Connors, that is sort of an admission, 
isn’t it? It must be, because the figures 
will reveal that the independent hasn’t 
done too badly during this war. He has 
had a pretty good time, a sort of honey- 
moon; but the honeymoon is going to be 
over. As Mr. Albers said, we are going 
to have some competition of the keenest 
type. I believe it will be the most in- 
tensive competition we have ever seen 
in the food business, but I will go one 
step further than Mr. Albers and say 
that we are not going to wait for the 
postwar period. 


1.G.A. Meets Competition 


At our recent I. G. A. meeting a great 
many people were surprised to find that 
the policy of I. G. A. is that every 
I. G. A. store should meet any competi- 
tion and, in fact, maybe go a little 
farther. We feel, and I know Mrs. 
Kiefer will agree with me, that it is an 
insult to the intelligence of the house- 
wife to ask her to come in an independ- 
ent store that isn’t as well equipped in 
every way, and as efficiently operated 
as a chain store or super-market. We 
recognize that the post-war period is 
going to hold a great many new prob- 
lems, and there may be a heavy mor- 
tality rate, possibly in the independent 
field. At the same time we believe that 
if our wholesalers and retailers combine 
their efforts so that the independent re- 
tailer can meet competition and can have 
attractive store fronts, attractive inte- 
riors and do a swell merchandising and 
service job, we haven’t much to worry 
about. 

We don’t anticipate driving the In- 
stitute out of business, Mr. Albers, nor 
do we feel that we are going to jeopard- 
ize the A & P or Mr. Logan’s group, 
but we would like to say that we are 










trying our best to fight the battles of 
the independent. We know that with 
the proper leadership they are going to 
survive during the war period. 


CHAIRMAN JONES: You have no 
doubt noticed on your programs that 
Hunter Phelan of Colonial Stores, Inc., 
Norfolk, Va., was scheduled to be here. 
He bought his air transportation and 
found out late yesterday that some- 
body needed it worse than he did, and 
it was taken away from him. 


He immediately got in touch with 
John Logan, who happened to be in 
Chicago, and Jack consented to take 
over his part of this program. Now 
I am cheated out of a little fun by 
Hunter not being here. I wanted to 
take advantage of him. He is a swell 
fellow and he has a unique way of 
presenting any subject. 


Now, don’t expect too much from 
Jack. I readily can see why Hunter 
would call on Jack, knowing his experi- 
ence and his ability to take a subject 
and present it in a manner that really 
means something. 





COMMENTS BY LOGAN 











JOHN A. LOGAN: You members 
and guests of the Institute have proved 
you can take it. The very able papers 
that have been presented to you must 
have stimulated a great many questions 
that you would like to ask. I think you 
would agree that they have left very 
little for me to say. I shall try to say 
what I have to say quickly. I do not 
have a prepared paper, and I am pinch 
hitting, as Mr. Jones said, for Hunter 
Phelan. If you can imagine a pinch 
hitter going to bat without knowing 
how to bat, that is the position I am 
in right now. I know nothing about the 
meat business, and very little about 
the grocery business, although my first 
association with it came too many 
years ago. 

As I sat down at the other end of 
the table and saw the papers being 
brought out, I was reminded of the 
discussion in my home towh a few 
years ago when the anti-lynching bill 
first appeared and a filibuster was be- 
ing planned. Someone asked the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina how long he 
could talk, and he asked, “With or 
without notes?” He said, “With notes, 
about three days, without notes, in- 
definitely.” I made a few notes. 

It appears to me that the coming 
changes in food retailing will be in- 
fluenced by quite a few factors, not 
the least important among them being 
competition. I would like to correct 
one impression, however, and that is 
that in total volume the chains and 
super-markets have not lost volume, 
but merely lost relative position. Vol- 
ume is the only thing that saved the 
retail food industry, and I suspect that 
increased volume has been everybody’s 
good fortune. Relative positions may 
have shifted slightly. I anticipate they 
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will shift back, and already are begin- 
ning to shift back as a matter of fact, 
as people are becoming more price con- 
scious and less ration conscious. How- 
ever, competition is going to have a 
very great effect upon operating effi- 
ciency and lower cost. The supply situ- 
ation likewise, will be a factor to in- 
fluence coming events in retailing. 

The abundant production—we don’t 
call them surpluses any more in Wash- 
ington but abundant production—will 
no doubt have its effect on prices. 
Nonetheless, I anticipate lower food 
prices and I am sure you do. The supply 
situation probably will require resump- 
tion of promotion methods to increase 
consumption. 


Consumers Will Demand 


Not least important among the 
factors which will influence coming 
events are consumer desires, needs and 
demands. I emphasize demands partic- 
ularly. 

Now, as to methods: It seems to me 
many are going to be employed. I 
think most of them have been touched 
upon this morning. Certainly, modern- 
ized and streamlined retail establish- 
ments will be here. 

They will be self-service to a very 
large extent in groceries, produce and 
meats, but there will also be service 
meat departments. Self-service experi- 
ments so far have demonstrated that 
they need a service department with 
them. I have seen that California 
operation that I have heard mentioned 
several times this morning and I have 
visited a good many of the California 
markets within the past year. 


Super-Colossal Markets 


They are very interesting and they 
are great operators out there, but I 
am not terribly excited about these 
“super-colossal” markets. Some places 
are super-super-colossal and I think all 
of us will agree, but I heard a great 
deal of talk about 5,000 to 6,000 sq. ft. 
markets. I have learned recently that 
size isn’t everything. There is a little 
shop in New York with less than 1,000 
sq. ft. that does something over $8,000 
in volume a week. That is a lot of busi- 
ness in any market. 


I wonder, too, what is in a name. 
I have friends, and so have you, who 
have been in the business for 25 years 
or more and who have never had any- 
thing but self-service in groceries and 
produce. So the name doesn’t mean 
much. It is what is offered that con- 
sumers want. 


There is a place in this food dis- 
tribution system, as has been proved, 
for all types of retail outlets, and the 
consumer may take her choice. After 
all, she is the one who governs all of 
us. Let her have what she wants, and 
if she patronizes us and keeps us in 
business, then all types of outlets will 
prevail. 

I suspect that we shall see improved 
packaging and more _ pre-packaged 
foods. This is going to require prac- 


ticable, acceptable standards and jt 
may require consumer grades. I don’t 
know; I suspect many of us have 
experimented somewhat with those 
things. 

I have said for a good many years 
and I repeat to you, that if consumers 
make up their minds they want con. 
sumer grading, and are articulate 
enough about it, they will probably 
get it. They are the bosses. Let’s not 
forget that these consumers are better 
organized. I am not taking the posi. 
tion of saying I favor such grading or 
don’t favor it at all. I am only saying 
that consumers are better organized 
and are better led. You say, “Profes-. 
sional consumers?” Yes, I have said 
that, too, but I am not sure that 5,000, 
000 or 10,000,000 people can be called 
professional consumers. 

We are going to require improved 
equipment to handle the new types of 
foods and the new packaged, frozen and 
pre-cut products. 


More Effective Distribution 


Post-war food distribution is going 
to require less waste, less shrinkage, 
lower costs and economical distribution 
methods. To accomplish the program 
outlined by all of these people this 
morning calls for a different type of 
relationship between processor and dis- 
tributor. 

It requires, in my opinion, less selling 
and less buying and more time working 
together; that is, more cooperation to 
develop a merchandising program, to 
develop policies and methods that will 
serve not your interests and mine, but 
will serve better the needs of pro- 
ducers, processors, distributors and the 
consumers, in order to serve the needs 
of the people less selfishly. Let’s call it 
a program of enlightened self-interest. 


CHAIRMAN SLOTKIN: Mr. Harden- 
bergh has an announcement. 


WESLEY HARDENBERGH: I am 
most happy to be able to advise you 
that your board of directors, at its 
meeting yesterday afternoon, took 
unanimous action to establish a com- 
mittee of the board to work with the 
officers and with’ the staff of the In- 
stitute to study and embrace the oppor- 
tunities for constructive scientific re- 
search in the problems of the meat 
packing industry, along the lines which 
I outlined at the session yesterday. 

The committee has been instructed 
by the board to initiate such a pro- 
gram forthwith on the basis of a capital 
expenditure of approximately $500,000. 
The board has also authorized the com- 
mittee to open up subscription lists 
immediately, and has urged that the 
committee be organized and meet as 
soon as possible. 

With the concurrence of your chair- 
man, T. Henry Foster, a committee 
has been appointed. Members of the 
committee are: E. A. Cudahy, George 
A. Eastwood, Jay C. Hormel, J. F. 
Krey, Oscar G. Mayer, with Thomas E. 
Wilson as chairman. 
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full measure of de- 
votion to their 
country’s cause. 

I think it is fit- 
ting that this an- 
nual meeting of the 
American Meat 
Institute recognize 
and honor these 
men. 

Therefore, in 
honor of all of the men from the in- 
dustry now serving their nation, and 
particularly in memory of our men who 
will not return, I ask that this audience 
stand with bowed heads in_ silent 
tribute. 

The audience arose and observed a 
moment of silence. 





Cc. NEWCOMB 


The welcome news from Europe which 
fills our newspapers almost daily makes 
us realize that soon we will be welcom- 
ing back millions of the men now in 
the armed forces. 


Many of them have stayed close to 
the meat industry, through work in the 
Quartermaster or Veterinary Corps. 
Others have been placed in new fields. 
Each day they have an opportunity to 
see how their industry is serving them 
through the supplying of meat to our 
soldiers and allies. Just yesterday a 
director of the Institute remarked that 
an employe of his company, now in 
France, had sent to him a domestic 
meat label taken from a box of pork 
loins, bearing the company name. It 
was a tie between this soldier and his 
job back home. 

I know of no man better fitted to dis- 
cuss the questions involved in “Em- 
ployment of Veterans” than our speaker, 
Harvey Ellerd. Mr. Ellerd was born 
in Iowa and attended Morningside Col- 
lege in that state. He later attended 
Cornell University. He entered the em- 
ploy of Armour and Company in 1900 
doing clerical work. He was transferred 
to Chicago in 1913 and rose through the 
ranks to the position of director of per- 
sonnel. He was. made a vice president 
m 1940. Mr. Ellerd’s major activities 
have had to do with employment and 
employe relations. He is at the present 
time chairman of the committee on war 


EMPLOYER PROBLEMS 


ARVEY ELLERD: In my opinion, 

there has been a tendency to over- 
emphasize the problems and discount 
the benefits to employers in connection 
with the re-employment of veterans. It 
appears to me that 
the return of the 
veterans to indus- 
try may solve a 
great many more 
problems than _ it 
will create. Many 
of the problems 
that are concern- 
ing us today are 
the direct result of 
the shift of man- 
power from indus- 
try to the armed 
services. Industry 
has much to gain 
in making the 
readjustment. We 
have many good, hard, factual reasons 
for carefully planning for the very wel- 
come day when demobilization will com- 
mence. 

I think, too, there has been too much 
emphasis on industry’s “social responsi- 
bility” and “patriotic duty” in connec- 
tion with the reabsorption of the men 
from the armed services. Industry has 
been carrying on short-handed and with 
inexperienced help. The men in the 
armed forces, as a whole, are the health- 
iest, most normally adjusted group of 
its size that possibly could be assembled. 
They are truly the “cream of American 
manhood.” Their return to industry 
should greatly improve the efficiency 
with which we can operate. To a very 
large extent, given a reasonable level 
of industrial activity, they will be ab- 
sorbed by industry with a quickness 
that will be surprising. Industry has 
many incentives for the employment and 
reemployment of men from the armed 
services. I shall review only a few of 
these. They are all well known to every 
employer. 

Many superannuated employes have 
been encouraged to continue in their 
jobs for the duration. It would be to 
the employers’ advantage to make these 
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Our organizations will be greatly im- 
proved when we are able to make the 
many transfers and promotions that 
have been held back because of lack 
of suitable replacements. 

In general, we shall welcome the re- 
turn to the former stability of a work- 
ing force with the higher standards of 
efficiency and performance which nat 
urally follow. 

We shall welcome the additional 
available employes because it will be 
helpful in getting back to normal work- 
ing hours and the reduction or entire 
elimination of overtime. 


In short, I believe there are compel- 
ling incentives for industry to want to 
do a real job of employing war vet- 
erans. Further, I believe that unless 
industry approaches the problem from 
this point of view, it will very likely 
do a bad job of inducting service men 
back into industry. This would not. only 
hurt industry, but worst of all, it would 
hurt the veterans themselves. 

While the vast majority of the men 
who return will be quickly absorbed 
with a minimum of adjustment, there 
will be a sizeable number who, because 
of physical, nervous. or mental disabil- 
ity, will present a problem, but still 
not one that should be solved on an 
emotional basis. 






























































Employment Depends on Activity 


To a very large extent, our ability 
to reabsorb service men will depend 
upon the level of industrial activity 
existing during the conversion and post- 
war period. The policies of the national 
government and, to some extent, the 
condition of the economy of the entire 
world, will be largely the controlling 
factor in the ability of private industry 
itself to work out re-employment plans. 


It must be kept in mind that industry 
itself does not create jobs. I was im- 
pressed with the forceful way in which 
K. T. Keller, president of the Chrysler 
Corporation recently expressed this 
fact. He said: “Industry recognizes and 
should make clear certain elementary 
things about jobs, that are simple but 
stubborn facts. Manufacturers do not 
provide jobs. Jobs are made by the cus- 
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tomers who buy the things the manu- 
facturer produces. Jobs beget jobs. We 
employ each other through the process 
of purchase, production, distribution 
and service. This is merely primer eco- 
nomics, but primer economics need to 
become fashionable.” 


In our situation at Armour and Com- 
pany we have had to approach this 
veteran’s employment problem on the 
basis of our having two general groups 
or classes of employes—a group that is 
paid on a salary basis and comprises 
administrative, supervisory, clerical, and 
sales people; and the other group of 
production and maintenance employes 
who are paid by the hour. The treat- 
ment of the problem as it applies to 
the salaried group is very largely on an 
individual basis and not as a group. In 
the main, these people are management 
people. With the production people, a 
very important factor which will limit 
the control that industry generally will 
have in returning veterans to work, will 
be the attitude and policies of the labor 
unions. 


There seems to be an abundance of 
planning taking place on behalf of the 
veteran. One has to be careful in exam- 
ining such plans to distinguish between 
the plans that are projected with the 
hope of rendering a real service and 
those which are advanced to curry favor 
and with the hope of becoming identi- 
fied as a champion of the veteran. 


Simple System Needed 


It is well that there is so much dis- 
cussion and thought being given to the 
subject of the re-employment of vet- 
erans. The veterans deserve having a 
clear-cut and simple structure in the 
way of organization and guidance that 
is to serve them. 


The plain fact is that, in spite of all 
the plans and services that will be of 
aid in connection with re-employment 
of veterans, industry itself will absorb 
the great bulk of the returned men 
without a great deal of outside aid. In 
fact, most veterans will have little occa- 
sion to use the help of any of the many 
services available to them. Bearing this 
in mind, I am going to talk largely 
about industry’s planning and indus- 
try’s handling. 

We shall also examine the area that 
should be covered by governmental 
agencies, for there will be many cases 
where the “social obligation” of the 
country as a whole is involved and 
where the patriotism and loyalty of the 
entire nation must be appealed to, to 
fill in needs that cannot best be supplied 
by individual business and industries. 


Various estimates indicate that more 
than a million men already have been 
discharged from the armed services be- 
cause of physical, nervous, and mental 
conditions. Other estimates indicate 
that possibly as many as three million, 
or more, will be discharged for such 
conditions before hostilities cease. Many 
of these will not return immediately to 
industry. Some will be hospitalized and 
undergo care and treatment of various 
types at the hands of the government 
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and other agencies before they will be 
ready to return to employment. 


Re-Employment of Disabled 


Under present conditions character- 
ized by a general shortage of man- 
power, industry has an unusually favor- 
able opportunity to work out the 
problems of the reemployment of dis- 
abled veterans. Many of you in your 
own organizations have had former em- 
ployes returned to you who have been 
discharged from the armed services. I 
should like to comment briefly on what 
I regard as a few of the more impor- 
tant considerations involved in the 
placement of these men during the pres- 
ent period. 

The first is receiving the veteran. 

It is obvious that the manner in 
which the veteran is received when he 
calls inquiring about his job, is very 
important. As an example, Armour and 
Company is made up of many hundreds 
of local plants and branches. In most 
instances, veterans will return to their 
own home communities and naturally 
will go back to their former place of 
employment. We have made it clear to 
all of our local managers that they 
personally should welcome back our re- 
turning veterans and clear the way for 
their re-introduction into the organiza- 
tion. 


I want to emphasize that while our 
managers will take a personal hand in 
welcoming back these men, they will 
not interfere with the regularly estab- 
lished lines of authority and responsi- 
bility when it comes actually to placing 
the men on the job. There would cer- 
tainly be considerable danger, both to 
the management and the returning vet- 
eran, if his replacement came about as 
special action from higher up, thus tak- 
ing away the responsibility and control 
that should be left with those who will 
be responsible for the veteran’s imme- 
diate supervision and for his results on 
the job. 


Conditioning for Adjustment 


In my opinion, the welcoming back of 
a veteran by top management can be 


made helpful in this connection. It 
should be wholly possible to express 
full acknowledgment of the great serv- 
ice that he has rendered and, at the 
same time, hold out the attitude that 
now, for his own best interests and for 
the continued best interests of the war 
effort, he will want to gear in with the 
members of his department and put his 
shoulder to the wheel along with the 
others. His happiness and progress in 
the job are going to depend upon his 
ability to adjust himself with the group 
with which he is working. 

To a considerable extent, the attitude 
of returning veterans is a direct reflec- 
tion of the condition of the times. With 
the whole emphasis on the military 
phases of the war, the men in uniform, 
and particularly those returning be- 
cause of disabilities, have every reason 
to feel inflated. When victory is at- 
tained and the shooting is over, the 
attention of every one will swing from 


Returning Your Visit 


1—A group of conventioneers enj 
themselves in the headquarters of Fearn 
Laboratories. 


2.—*Monkey business” in the hea artery 
of Griffith Laboratories, Inc. ae 
3.—Irwin L. Hirsch, Independent 

Co., Chicago; D. J. Harrison, p 

Mrs. Louise Davis and A. P. Carp 
general manager, C. A. Durr Pkg, Be 
Utica, N. Y.; and Laurence W. Pfaclses 
president, Independent Casing Co., Cy 
cago. 


4.—John J. Husak, manager, Evangeling 
Pkg. Co., Inc., Lafayette, La.; R. H. 

vice president, Enterprise, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex.; Mrs. John J. Husak; H. K. Hirsch, 
secretary and sales manager, Enterprise, 
Inc., Dallas, and Miss Husak. 

5.—R. C. Smith, president, John E. Smith’ 
Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Harvey Wen 
necke, manager, advertising sales, The Ng 
tional Provisioner, and H. Hunn, chief 
engineer, John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 
6.—“Buz” Schwarz, meat jobber; Geo, B 
Hickey, Wm. Davies Co., Inc., Chicago; 
Roy E. Simmonds, Produce Terminal ' 
Storage Co., Chicago; Frank F. 
T. J. Enright, secretary and sales man 
Wm. Davies Co., Inc., and Carl 
Produce Terminal Cold Storage Co. 


7.—Ed. Mandernack, The P. Brennan 
Chicago; J. Lahey; Jim Dillon; Jim Whi 
The P. Brennan Co.; Harold Otter, 
Omaha-Libby wholesale market, Omaha; 
H. Wichmann, Roy Kistler and Joe Hurley, 
Ready Foods Canning Corp., Chicago. 


8.—J. A. Hawkinson, retired packer execu 
tive; M. L. Chaplicki, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., eastern division, and John Ed 
mondson, vice president, Chicago Cold 
Storage division, Beatrice Creamery Co. 
Chicago. 

9.—This smiling group posed for the 
photographer before they went to the an 
nual dinner at the Stevens hotel. 
10.—Group of friends in the Hess Stephen- 
son Co.’s hospitality headquarters. 
11.—August Hessler, meat buyer; Jim 
Gibson, national meat buyer; Wm. M 
Moore, plant manager, Omaha; Lester 
Stone, general manager, all of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, O., 
and Max Loewenstein, vice president, S. 

Loewenstein & Son, Detroit, Mich. 





the military phases to reconversion and 
to peacetime activities. The change in 
the situation itself will, undoubtedly, 
bring about a changed attitude on the 
part of the veterans. 

When the victory is won the whole 
nation will be grateful for the splendid 
job done and the many sacrifices made 
by the men in service, but the imm 
diate emphasis will be upon rebuilding 
our peacetime economy. When that time 
comes I do not believe we shall hav 
any general problem in deflating 
attitude of most veterans with resp 
to how they must fit into the prog 
There doubtless will be individual ca 
where such adjustments will be diffieu 

After the veteran is assured of ¢ 
interest in working out suitable employ 
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ment for him, taking into consideration 
his physical condition, it will be our 
practice to see that he is given a thor- 
ough physical examination. Where nec- 
essary, we may secure the opinion of a 
psychiatrist or other specialist who can 
appraise the condition of the individual 
with respect to his suitability for vari- 
ous types of employment. This physical 
examination and other tests are not in- 
tended as a basis of acceptance or re- 
jection for employment, but as a neces- 
sary aid in placement, not only from 
the company’s point of view, but from 
that of the individual. Both will want 
a correct appraisal of the conditions in 
order to make a suitable placement. 


Testing May be Over-Stressed 


We shall probably see an increased 
use of testing following this world war 
just as we did following the first world 
war. It is likely that there will be over- 
emphasis of this approach just as was 
the case before. While formal methods 
of testing may have a value as a place- 
ment device in industry, there probably 
is little need to go as far in industry 
as was necessary in the mass induction 
and placement of men in the armed 
services. 


For instance, I see no particular pur- 
pose or value in ferreting out slight 
mental differences, or what the scien- 
tific people call psychiatric deviations, 
and attaching significance to them when 
we must recognize that if we were to 
apply the same yardsticks against our 
present working force, it would be diffi- 
cult to convince ourselves that these 
deviations made any particular differ- 
ence with the individual on the job. 


After we have determined whether 
the returning veteran has any special 
handicaps that should be borne in mind, 
we are in a position to examine the 
type of assignment in which he should 
be placed. Those returning presently, 
and others who will be discharged dur- 
ing the progress of the war, are being 
released because of handicaps and will 
thus require careful consideration in 
handling. 


Survey of All Jobs 


Some organizations have approached 
the problem by surveying all of their 
jobs to determine which can be per- 
formed by persons having various hand- 
icaps. Whether a complete survey along 
this line is necessary will depend alto- 
gether upon the volume of cases to be 
handled. Thus far it has not seemed to 
me to be necessary. 


It is only natural that jobs in indus- 
try in the past have been set up con- 
templating that all workers would pos- 
sess full use of their faculties. A great 
many jobs can be adjusted to make it 
possible for one-armed or one-legged or 
otherwise handicapped men to perform 
work which under present conditions 
required full faculties. 

The role of the industrial medical 
staff is going to be more important 
than ever before in making suitable 
placement suggestions for veterans. The 
doctor will determine the limitations of 
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LOBBYISTS 


(Above): M. R. Moran, War Food Ad- 
ministration, and R. E. Vissman, president, 
C. F. Vissman & Co., Louisville, Ky. (Be- 
low): Looking through a copy of The 
National Provisioner are Paul P. Firer, 
manager, Balkan Pkg. Co., East Moline, 
Ill., and William O. Michael, sausage 


superintendent of the same concern. 


the returning veteran. He should pass 
judgment as to whether a man can re- 
turn to his former work, can rule out 
certain departments and occupations in 
which the man should not be employed. 
Properly placed, a handicapped man is 
not handicapped as far as the job is 
concerned. If a man needs only one 
hand to do a job, a man with only one 
hand presumably can do the job as well 
as one with two. 


We are not unfamiliar with the use 
of these handicapped people. It has been 
a problem with us for many years. We 
have been successful in adjusting many 
handicapped people to useful work. We 
have been unsuccessful with others. So 
much depends upon the state of the 
mind of the individual himself and upon 
the way that he is handled by the peo- 
ple who have to direct his efforts. 


We have many cases of success in our 
our plants where handicapped men are 
performing fully on the jobs that they 
are assigned to. During this period 
when manpower has been scarce, we 
have employed many handicapped peo- 
ple. They have worked out satisfac- 
torily. It is quite an interesting experi- 
ment in our Chicago plant. Some few 
months ago, something like nine months 
ago, we employed a deaf mute as a file 
clerk in an employment office. He 
worked out so well that he came to our 
employment man and said he had some 
other friends who were similarly af- 
flicted, and would he look at them. I 
think we have eleven now, working in 
our Chicago plant, all giving a good 
account of themselves. 

Another important step in employ- 
ing handicapped men is to adjust the 
state of mind of foremen and employes 


to the return of the service map 


The foreman or the department heag 
under whom a handicapped veteran js 
to be placed will have to be guided jy 
the handling of such a worker, if ap 
effective job is to be done. Certainly 
the foreman or department head will 
have to be in sympathy with the ag 
ceptance of the man into the job. He 
should further understand that evep. 
tually the individual is expected tp 
carry the full responsibility of the job 
and measure up to the same standards 
of efficiency as other workers unless, of 
course, the job has been specially re. 
constructed to put it on a basis that a 
particularly handicapped worker ¢ap 
perform. 


Time and patience will be required 
on the part of supervision in getting 
disabled veterans fully established in 
their jobs. We shall have to be very 
tolerant with these men while they are 
making their adjustments and, while 
we shall want to bring them as quickly 
as possible to standard performance on 
the job, we naturally shall want to 
allow considerable more time than the 
average and be willing to give more 
help than average to these men. 

I want to repeat again that we should 
impress foremen with the fact that if 
properly placed and adjusted, a handi- 
capped man really has no handicap as 
far as a particular job is concerned. 
He need not be pitied or pampered. He 
will be a respected producer, who is 
pulling his weight in the boat. 

A good many of these men in the 
armed forces have acquired new skills 
and abilities and they have developed 
their personal qualifications. 


These skills and abilities should be 
taken into consideration in re-employ- 
ing the veteran in the hope of utilizing 
him to the maximum of his ability. 


The men who are returning at pres- 
ent, or who will return, as a result of 
physical handicaps in many cases will 
have to be re-trained for other jobs. 
Even where they go into their former 
positions, changes may have occurred 
in the job methods and some re-training 
will be needed. 


No Basic Training 


It seems to me the training that in- 
dustry should assume in connection 
with handicapped veterans should be 
largely limited to rather brief job train- 
ing. Where it is necessary to give @ 
handicapped veteran extensive training 
involving the teaching of a whole trade 
or new degree of skill, there are govern- 
mental agencies set up for this purpose. 
They are not only better equipped for 
giving such training, but it is better 
that the general public absorb the cost 
of such training. In this connection, the 
government has made available an offi- 
cial apprentice program which may be 
helpful in re-establishing veterans mM 
certain industries where a full and high 
degree of skill must be acquired. The 
government’s program provides a sub 
sidy for the veteran during his appren- 
tice training so that he can afford t 
accept the training rate on the job. 
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Returning veterans who have lived 
under military discipline and mass liv- 
ing will have a tremendous adjustment 
to make as they come back into the com- 
munity and return to industrial em- 
ployment. Time itself will be the biggest 
factor in bringing about this adjust- 
ment. It will be accomplished faster 
with some men than with others. To 
attempt to do too much objectively to 
help the veteran in making this hurdle 
could be more harmful than helpful. 


Patience During Adjustment 


It seems to me that the best prepara- 
tion that we can make for helping him 
js to condition our own thinking and the 
thinking of our supervisory group and 
employe group to the point that the 
veteran will be made welcome and will 
be treated with tolerance and patience 
as he makes his adjustment. 


We shall want to follow up carefully 
the returning veterans to see that their 
placement is appropriate and that they 
are adjusting themselves satisfactorily; 
where this is not working out, then to 
get at the crux of the problem. It may 
be that a change in job, or a change in 
supervision or associates, or the use of 
other talents or capacities that he may 
have, will be helpful. 

We shall want also in the case of 
handicapped men to assure ourselves 
that when they have been properly 
placed a foreman or other supervisor 
will not, without approval, switch the 
man to other work. There may be some 
instances where foremen and super- 
visors will be too sympathetic and will 
protect these men, when they may not 
be handling themselves properly. Some 
careful means of following up each in- 
dividual case from time to time should 
be devised so that we can be reassured 
regarding the correctness of the place- 
ment and can make adjustments where 
desirable or necessary. 


Vets With No Work Record 


At this point I think it is appropriate 
to consider our attitude and policy 
toward veterans who have not worked 
for an employer before. 

With the shortage of manpower at 
the present time, many veterans are 
being engaged by employers for whom 
they had never worked in the past. 
Similarly, when the general demobiliza- 
tion occurs, employers will probably 
continue to engage veterans other than 
their own, especially if their own men 
are not released in sufficient numbers 
early in the demobilization. This prac- 
tice—which is a very natural one—will 
create a problem later on, should an 
employer’s working force be complete 
before all his own veterans have re- 
turned. 


His own men naturally will outrank 
the new men and if there are not 
enough additional jobs, the latter or 
some other persons will have to give 
way. Presumably, it will be the vet- 
erans who will be given preference, and 
as a result it may be necessary to cut 
deep into other groups, including women 


FARM EDITOR 
CHECKS IN 
AT CONVENTION 


Ray Anderson, roving 
reporter for Farm Jour- 
nal, well known Iowa 
farm editor, gets his 
badge at AMI registra- 
tion desk. Behind him 
stand two other Iowans 
—J. W. Coverdale, di- 
rector, agricultural bu- 
reau, Rath Pkg. Co., 
Waterloo, and Rex 
Conn, farm editor of 
the Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zette. 


workers whose service records may 
have pre-dated the war. 


Inasmuch as there will be a great 
number of veterans who will have no 
previous work record with any em- 
ployer, policies with respect to the pref- 
erential treatment to be granted these 
veterans will have to be established. It 
is likely that legislation will, later on, 
cover this matter. 


It is likely that veterans will be given 
preference in employment, even to the 
extent of displacing other employes. If 
we have a tight employment situation 
following the war, no doubt there will 
be pressure to employ veterans in pref- 
erence to married women. A high level 
of industrial activity may prevent these 
problems, but if we have a low level 
of activity, they undoubtedly will be 
with us. 

The rule of seniority and the inclu- 
sion of seniority provisions in union 
contracts present complications and 
problems, both in connection with the 
re-employment of veterans formerly 
employed and also in connection with 
the employment of veterans who had 
not been previously employed. 


Seniority Situation Confused 


Just how serious this problem may 
become after general demobilization 
will depend, in the first place, on the 
level of industrial activity and the num- 
ber of jobs available and, in the second 
place, upon the extent to which present 
workers relinquish their jobs. 


We expect that over-age persons will 
wish to retire; that younger persons 
will return to school, and that women 
will go back to their regular duties as 
housewives. The extent to which this 
happens and releases jobs for veterans 
will indicate the size of the problem. 
The present interpretation of the Se- 
lective Service Act by those in charge 
of its administration has brought for- 
ward many questions on seniority which 
are highly controversial and which may, 
in the final analysis, have to be de- 
termined by the courts. 


If the present interpretation is cor- 
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rect, the employer is required to rein- 
state an eligible employe in his former 
position, or one of like seniority status 
and pay, even though such reinstate- 
ment requires the discharge of a non- 
veteran who might have greater senior- 
ity. 

The employer at present is con- 
fronted with the dilemma that this in- 
terpretation may not be correct and that 
the discharge of such a non-veteran 
might be a violation of a contract, sub- 
ject to possible court action. 


On the other hand, if the interpreta- 
tion is correct and he does not rein- 
state the former veteran, he is subject 
to court action under the Selective 
Service Act. 


It is to be hoped that this trouble- 
some and controversial problem may be 
definitely determined before general de- 
mobilization begins. This whole subject 
of seniority as it applies to veterans’ 
employment is one on which we could 
spend a long period of time and dis- 
cussion. To attempt to cover the em- 
ployer’s legal obligations and the vet- 
eran’s legal rights would occupy much 
more time than is available here. Every 
employer should, if he has not already 
done so, familiarize himself with Se- 
lective Service local board memoran- 
dum 190-A, which was issued last May. 
This memorandum gives the interpreta- 
tions of General Hershey and his staff 
as to what they believe to be the mean- 
ing of the re-employment provisions of 
the Selective Service Act. 


Employer Under the Act 


In the main, it is clear from these 
interpretations that wherever there is 
a close question as to re-employment 
rights, the veteran will win the de- 
cision. That is as it should be, and it is 
my feeling that no employer will dis- 
agree with that general re-employment 
principle. 

I shall attempt to re-cap, as briefly 
as possible, the situation of the em- 
ployer under the Selective Service Act, 
as indicated by these interpretations. 


In the first place, the benefits of the 
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act apply to persons entering the armed 
forces after May 1, 1940. 

In the second place, re-employment 
rights are only available to persons hav- 
ing honorable discharges or certificates 
of discharge under honorable conditions. 


Third, the veteran must make appli- 
eation for re-employment within 40 
days after his discharge. This is man- 
datory and employers will probably find 
it necessary to apply it strictly in de- 
termining the relative legal rights of 
various veterans. From an employer’s 
point of view, it will be desirable to 
keep some form of record that will 
show the date of discharge of the vet- 
eran and the date he first reported for 
re-employment consideration. 

Fourth, the veteran must be qualified 
physically and mentally to perform his 
duties. He must be able to do his job 
in the manner in which he did it before 
he left. 


Fifth, re-employment rights accrue 
to those veterans who entered the 
armed forces from a position which is 
described in the act as “other than tem- 
porary.” This raises a question as to 
whether a job on which a veteran was 
working may be considered as perma- 
nent or temporary and General Her- 
shey’s interpretation sets up several cri- 
teria which may be used in making this 
determination. He adds further in his 
memorandum, and I am quoting, “The 
final determination as to the temporary 
or permanent character of a position 
rests with the courts. Every case must 
be determined on the facts and circum- 
stances in that particular case.” 

This is another subject on which a 
complete discussion would require a 
prohibitive amount of time. 


“Unreasonable or Impossible?" 


Sixth, an employer is not required to 
reinstate a veteran if his circumstances 
have so changed as to make it unrea- 
sonable or impossible to do so. This 
again raises a question as to what is 
unreasonable and impossible and will 
have to be determined upon the facts. 

Seventh, a veteran is to be re-em- 
ployed in his old job or a position of 
like seniority status and pay. Some of 
the problems of seniority have already 
been indicated. Time is credited to 
seniority during the period of active 
service in the armed forces in the same 
manner in which it would have accumu- 
lated had he remained at work. The 
question of what he should be paid 
seems to be a practical question. If the 
rate for his class of work has advanced 
during his absence, it would be quite 
impractical to attempt to reinstate him 
at the former rate. A veteran may re- 
fuse any other job than his former job, 
or one of like seniority status and pay, 
even though the pay may be greater 
and the job offers other advantages. 

Eighth, the veteran cannot be de- 
prived of his re-employment rights by 
any employment agreement which the 
employer may have made in his ab- 
sence, which sets up conditions of em- 
ployment different from those that ex- 
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PROVISIONER 
DIRECTORS AT 
AMI MEET 


Officials of The Na- 
tional Provisioner, shown 
here in the publication’s 
Drake hotel headquar- 
ters, are Thomas Young, 
a director; Thomas Mc- 
Erlean, chairman of the 
board, and E. O. H. Cil- 
lis, vice president, who 
made the acquaintance 
of numerous meat in- 
dustry members during 
their attendance at the 
annual meeting. Display 
in background empha- 
sizes the full coverage 
of the packing industry 
provided by the three 
Provisioner publications. 


isted at the time the veteran left. 
Ninth, the veteran entitled to rein- 
statement in a former position may not 
require his employer to employ him in 
some different location nor may an em- 
ployer require such employment in a 
different location. The normal place of 
re-employment is at the location at 
which he was formerly employed, if the 
employer is still established there. 


Immediate Reinstatement 


Tenth, the veteran is entitled to im- 
mediate reinstatement. The term “im- 
mediate” is not defined in a literal 
sense of instant, but rather as meaning 
without unnecessary delay. A veteran 
entitled to re-employment may, by legal 
action, recover back pay after his re- 
instatement, if such reinstatement was 
improperly delayed or postponed by the 
employer. 

Eleventh, a veteran entitled to re-em- 
ployment may not be discharged from 
his restored position without cause, 
within one year after such restoration. 
What is cause for dismissal in any case 
must be determined by the facts and 
circumstances in each case. The ques- 
tion is to be determined by standards 
of common sense and measured by prac- 
tices and customs generally accepted 
in industry, or in common and accepted 
use at the particular place of employ- 
ment. General Hershey’s interpretation 
goes on to say, “A veteran who has 
been reinstated in his former position 
cannot within one year be displaced by 
another on the ground that the latter 
has greater seniority rights. To permit 
such discrimination would be to nullify 
the original reinstatement, and thus 
deprive the veteran of his re-employ- 
ment rights under the act and would 
be, in effect, a repeal of an act of 
Congress.” 

The foregoing are very brief state- 
ments of the law and its interpretations 
by the people who are charged with its 
administration. I have not attempted to 


quote all of them and every employer 
should familiarize himself with this en- 
tire memorandum 190-A. 


Just a word now as to the very con- 
siderable framework of agencies and 
departments within the government 
that are concerning themselves with the 
various problems connected with return- 
ing veterans to private employment. 


Government Agencies Involved 


At present there are three principal 
governmental agencies responsible for 
some features of veterans’ re-employ- 
ment and rehabilitation. These agencies 
are: 


(1) The Selective Service System, re- 
sponsible for assisting veterans in ob- 
taining their former jobs. 

(2) The Veterans’ Administration, 
responsible for hospitalization, rehabili- 
tation, pensions, insurance, etc., in cases 
of disability resulting from service. 

(3) The War Manpower Commission, 
responsible for securing veterans jobs 
other than their former jobs and for 
securing jobs for veterans not previ- 
ously employed. 

In addition, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration has _ responsibility for 
training and rehabilitation in cases of 
disability not occurring as a result of 
service, 

The Red Cross is likewise giving as- 
sistance to the veteran where it is re 
quested. 


In addition, there are numerous vet- 
erans’ organizations working on these 
problems. The big three are: American 
Legion, Disabled American War Vet- 
erans, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Many minority veterans’ organiza- 
tions are likewise at work on it. I 
addition, several states and localities 
are rendering their services by setting 
up cooperative plans on a community 
basis. These plans are purely voluntary 


(Continued on page 205.) 
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THE LAST FULL MEASURE OF DEVOTION” 


Meat Industry Men Who Have Given Their Lives in Our Country’s Service. 


ABRAHAM BROS. PACKING CO. 


DELIUS SUMPTER 
IKE TOLLIVER 


AGAR PACKING & PROVISION 


CORPORATION 
FRANCIS HUGHES 
HARRY MALLEY 
CHESTER MIKOLCYCZYK 
HENRY REDMOND 


ANGLO AMERICAN TRADING 
CORPORATION 
ALFRED H. BENJAMIN, JR. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
HALLARD D. ALBERTSON 
GEORGE H. ANDERSON 
ROBERT L. ANDERSON 
WILLIAM D. BIRD 
Rova E. BITTICK 
BRUNO BOTTCHER 
AL BRAAK 
ROBERT J. BRAND 
MELVIN J. BRANTLEY 
Bruce D. BRINK 
STANLEY BROOKS 
ALBERT BROWN 
CurTiIs C. BROWN 
ROBERT E. BURTON 
RICHARD C. CAHAIL 
ALBERT J. CALCATERRA 
JOHN W. CARROLL 
KERMIT CHAPMAN 
JOHN CHOJECKI 
HARLAN A. CHRISTENSEN 
STANLEY L. COHAN 
CARL E. COLE 
EDWARD J. COLLINS 
GORDON CORBIN 
PERRY L. CRAPPS 
JOSEPH CRUZA, JR. 
JOHN DANIELSKI 
FRED P. DEMPSEY 
MICHAEL J. DIAZ 


KENNETH A. DOEBLER 
MELFORD T. DROGSVOLD 
KEITH E. DYE 

PARKER E. EVERETT 
VINCENT FARRELL 
EUGENE M. FINDLING 
Morris W. FiscH 

FRED R. FISHLOCK 
JOHN E. FLORCZAK 
Leo T. FoLey 

CHARLES J. FRAME 
Luioyp L. GALLUP 

MIKE GERKOVICH 
JULIAN GREENE 
DENNIS H. Griccs 
EVERAL A. GUIMOND 
Roy GUNNERSON 
HAROLD HARTMANN 
MILLARD W. HELLERUD 
PAUL HIGGINBOTHAM 
Roy HIGHSMITH 
THOMAS J. HOBSON 
CHARLES K. HORCIZWICK 
ROBERT HORTON 

DALE C. JANSSEN 
ELTON JEFFERSON 
MYRON L. JENSEN 
HILuIE L. JONES 

JACOB JUNKROSKI 

EarL O. KEMP 
LAWRENCE KINNAIRD 
NORMAN E. KIRK 
EvUGENE P. KIRSCHBAUM 
LORENZA H. KNIGHT 
BENJAMIN KOWALSKI 
FRANCIS L. KRUEGER 
WILLIAM C. LAFFIN 
FRANCIS F. LAZORICK 
GEoRGE E. LEAHY 
WILLIAM LECLAIR 
ELMER C. LEVO 
RAYMOND B. LYNCH 
BERNARD D. MARCUS 
KENNETH MARKEL 
ELMER MAXVOLD 
WILLIAM E. MEEHAN 
WILLIAM P. METTEL, JR. 
GEORGE METZ 

WALTER L. MILLER 
MARSHALL E. MITCHELL 
THOMAS E. MONROE 
JACK MONTGOMERY 
WILLIAM E. Moore, JR. 
DARRELL D. MOSIER 
GENE J. MUNIN 

JOHN MCGEE 

DANIEL J. MCGETTIGAN 
GEORGE MCGHEE 


ALLEN B. McGINNISs 
KENNETH C. McKay 
EARL M. McMore 
JOSEPH A. NESTLER 
R. O. NICHOLS 
LAWRENCE A. OMMUNDSEN 
EDWARD ORMOND 
PHILIP F. ORTMAN 
FRANK F. PAUL 

HARRY PAXTON 

ROBERT G. POTEET 
WILFRED PULLAR 

JOHN L. PURLEE 
CLARENCE E. PYLE 
CHARLES H. REINHARDT, JR. 
JOHN C. ROBERTSON 
DOMENIC A. ROCCHINO 
HENRY F. RUDOLPH 
JOHN M. RUSCONI 
LOWELL G. RUSHTON 
THOMAS SCALZO 
Gustav F. SCHULZ 
WALLACE SHIPLEY 

C. E. SISE 

Foster A. SKINNER 
ALFRED SOBCZAK 

BILL W. SOLONYCZE 
ROBERT W. STAATS 
JOHN W. STAUFFER 
JOHN D. STEARNS 
GEORGE STEGENGA 
FRED A. STILLE, JR. 
CARL B. SWIFT 
FRANCIS A. THOBEN 
JOHN C. THOMS 
WILLARD W. TIBBETT 
JAMES R. TRISLER 
OMAR A. TURNER 
CyrRIL T. VAN VALKENBURG 
TERENCE L. VAN VOORHEES 
VICTOR VARGON 

FRANK §S. VESLEY 
Howarp W. VORBECK 
G. WENDELL 

ALWIN D. WILLIAMSON 
MARLO L, WILLIS 

JACK WILSON 
RAYMOND WILSON 
KENNETH C. WINGET 
FRANK E. WINTERLING 
RAYMOND E. WRIGHT 
O. D. Wyatt, JR. 
RUSSELL K, YOUNG 
Lupwic C. ZIOLKOWSKI 
THEODORE E. ZUBE 


BALENTINE PACKING CO. 


JOHN T. BUTLER 
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JAMES F.. CARD 


THE BERGER MEAT Co. 


ARTHUR BURTOSKY 


S. BRIGGS, INC. 
ARTHUR R. BRYANT 
JOHN W. HEATH 
WILLIAM H. JORDON 
CARLTON G. KING 
GEORGE R. WILLIAMS 


BROOKS PACKING CO. 


JOHN L. MCINTYRE 


CARSTENS PACKING COMPANY 


EDWARD R. STORAASLI 


CORNELIUS PACKING CO. 


HAROLD PROUGH 


CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


Davip ANDEEN 

JOHN BADURA 

EARL E. BARRETT 
DONALD Bay 

ARTHUR D. BLOM 

C. L. BROWN 

WILLIAM A. BUNCE 
JAMES BUSHEE 
CLIFFORD A. CEDARBLOOM 
C. E. COLEMAN 

RALPH COOPER 

ALLEN I. DEAN 

PAUL S. EDMONDSON 
ROYAL E. FORRESTER 
HARLIN R. FRANKLIN 
WALTER S. FULTs, JR. 
FLOYD FURMANSKI 
EVERETT GAUSE 
GODFREY N. HALVORSON 
J. T. HARDWICK 
THOMAS HARLSON 
WILLIAM A. HAUSER 
H. F. HENSCHELL 
CHESTER R. HODKINSON 
V. M. HOULIHAN 

R. J. KLIEN 

WARREN MEGILL 
DONALD J. MELLON 
ANTHONY W. McGuwIRE, JR. 
JAMES W. McGUuUIRE 
BILL NAKAMURA 
WARREN OAKS 

HAROLD G. PARNELL 

H. I. PICULELL 

Roy ROTTMAN 
HERMAN H. SNEERINGER 
L. J. SOBBA 

RUSSELL SOLHEIM 
HARVEY R. STEWART 
M. C. THELL 

FRANK VOLOSHEN 
WALTER WAITER 
ALVIN WALLER 
FRANCIS J. WASILK 

V. H. WHISTLER 
CHARLES W. WHITE 
HAROLD WILBUR 
LEROY WORDEN 
EDWARD J. ZIEMBA 
JOSEPH ZYMOLA 
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BATCHELDER & SNYDER CO. 





DAVID DAVIES, INC. 


JOHN D. GILLESPIE 
JOSEPH F. MORRISON 


DEL MONTE MEAT Co. 


GORDON E. DUVAL 


DRUMMOND PACKING CO. 


DANIEL M. ERICKSON 


EAST TENNESSEE PACKING CO. 


JACK WEST 


ECKERT PACKING COMPANY 


JAMES A. UTLEY 


PETER ECKRICH & SONS, INC. 


FREDERICK SCHEUMANN 


HENRY EHMS 


RALPH ACKERMAN 


EMGE & SONS 


PAUL E. GREUBEL 


EVANS PACKING CO., INC. 


SHRIL THIVENER 


ADOLF GOBEL, INC. 


ANDREW SPERANDEO 
MATTHEW SPERANDEO 


GOTTSCHALK MEAT Co. 


WILLIAM H. DOBBINS 


GRAND VALLEY PACKING CO. 


PAUL THORNBERRY 


J. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


KENNETH JOHNSON 
WALTER ZIMMERMAN 


P. E. HOLZ SONS COMPANY 


ROBERT BARTON 


GEO. A. HORMEL & Co. 


E. L. ALTWEIN 

CoRBIN A. HARDING 
EARL W. HAVENS 
RANDOLPH H. HILMER 
HAROLD HORSFIELD 
LEONARD G. KIRTZ 
MARTIN J. LYSAUGHT 
MARVIN MEISTER, JR. 
GLENN L. MONTGOMERY 
JAMES E. OSTRANDER 
ASWELL L. PIcou 
MERRITT L. RING 
EVERETTE P. SIMONSON 
Boyp T. STRONG 
ALMAN L. SWAIN 


HOUSTON PACKING CO. 


CHESTER PHILLIPS 


HUNTER PACKING CO. 


HAROLD CuUDD 
STEVE GJURINA 
RICHARD L. MARTIN 
MIKE Raso 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


FRANK TOLBERT 


KELLEY & COMPANY 
GERALD O’BRIEN 


KINGAN & CO. 
DELBERT BAYLIFF 
PATRICK G. BRANN 
LEONARD DEARING 
RAYMOND E. FLoyp 
HAROLD D. FORKNER 
CHARLES C. GOINS 
WILLIAM D. ICENOGLE 
WESLEY J. ILLUM 
EDWIN D. JOHNSON, JR. 
JAMES ROBERT LAVIN 
CHARLES E. LAW 
FRANK W. LEWIS 
DENNY MEEKER 
CLYDE A. NEWKIRK 
WILLIAM A. PITTMAN, JR. 
Max C. ROBERTSON 
FRANKLIN H. SLAUGHTER 
JAMES SMILEY 
Morris A. STIERWALT 


KNAUSS BROTHERS, INC. 
JAMES B. GRANT, JR. 


KOHRS PACKING COMPANY 
RICHARD DEBNER 


KUHNER PACKING Co. 


JAMES R. HAISLEY 
CHARLES H. KIMBROUGH 
FRANK R. REED 
CHARLES VANCE 


LIMA PACKING COMPANY 


THOMAS C. IRELAND 
RICHARD STAUP 


LITTLE ROCK PACKING CO. 
OscaR C. FINKBEINER 


MADE-RITE SAUSAGE CO. 
JOHN HOBDAY 


MALOUNEK PACKING CO. 
FRANK MALOUNEK, JR. 


MAURER-NEUER CORP. 


BEN AVERY 
HOWARD JONES 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. 
JOHN BAINBRIDGE 
HARRY HARTER 
CARLTON H. HIBBARD 
ALBERT J. KALISH 
ALLARD KENNEDY 
HAROLD J. MICKLESON 
JERRY MOORE 
ROBERT M. ZAPARTY 


H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
EDWARD J. BLEH 


MILLER & HART, INC. 


JOHN E. SKUPIEN 
FRANK ZEMOVICH 


MILNER PROVISION CO., INC. 


OTTO CoPpas 
ROBERT A, YOUNG 


— ”- 


* 








H. MOFFAT CO. 


ROBERT J. MOONEY 


MOODY SAUSAGE Co. 


W. A. BRADSHAW 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


HAROLD B. ANDERSON 
STANLEY G. BENNER 
ROBERT BOTTORF 
GERALD BUSH 

LEwIs P. CASTER 
MICHAEL CHORNEY 
JOSEPH E. Cox 
Davip W. CRABLE 
GLEN W. EDWARDS 
ALVIN L. EKBERG 
RALPH FERRACANE 
WILLIAM GOULD 
Harry O. GREY 
Harvey H. HENLE 
KENNETH W. KING 
DELOss KLOPP 
ARNOLD A. LASSEN 
W. M. Lewis 

Harry L. LYMAN 
DALE B. PETERSON 
ROBERT REIFSNYDER 
ELMER A. SCHMIDT 
PAUL SCHOOLEN 
WALTER B. SCURLOCK 
HAROLD SNIDER 
MICHAEL J. SOMMERS 
STEVE SURBAUGH 
JOHN VAN DYKE 
RICHARD VAN HOOK 


PEORIA PACKING COMPANY 


HENRY R. PAULSEN 


PFAELZER BROTHERS 


WALTER WISNIEWSKI, JR. 


RATH PACKING COMPANY 


RALPH BAILEY 
GEORGE W. BRowN 
GEORGE W. CAGLE, JR. 
LOREN CLOSSON 
THOMAS W. Cross 
GLEN V. DAVISON 
ROBERT DOWNS 
ROBERT R. FOSTER 
ROBERT T. GLEIM 
RICHARD L. GROW 
RUSSELL L. HINKEL 
F. E. HUTCHISON 
LEONZ W. IRELAND 
JOE KRUSE 

ROBERT LUFKIN 
HAROLD MAPES 
MARION MESSINGHAM 
FRANCIS B. MILLER 
Roy W. OLSEN 
Oscar D. PETERSON 
OLIVER SHEARER 
VERNON R. SIMMONS 
RicHarp H. SIMONS 
JAMES M. SMITH 
MELVIN STALEY 
ALBERT SULLIVAN 
FRANCIS SULLIVAN 
GEORGE SULLIVAN 
JOSEPH SULLIVAN 


MADISON SULLIVAN 
RICHARD R. THARP 
ALVIN WELLER 


RELIABLE PACKING CO. 


JOHN E. LEwIs 
NORMAN SANDS 


Ss. & J. MEAT CO. 
JOHN BARNETT 


THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG— 
T. J. KURDLE CO. 
JOSEPH J. FAJKOWSKI 
MELVIN J. FRYER 
JOSEPH W. GRIFFITH 
LAWRENCE J. LIPPERT 
FREDERICK W. METZGER 
WALTER NOVAK 
HENRY A. SCHMIDT 


SCHOTT & COMPANY, INC. 
LEONARD W. WEILER 


S. SORICH & SONS 
STEVE SoRICH 


STAHL-MEYER, INC. 


JAMES MORRISON 
JAMES MURPHY 
HEINZ RITTER 
KARL ROETHEL 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
LERoy .G. ANDERSON 
FLoyp E. ASLESON 
THOMAS BACON 
GEORGE BAILEY 
CLIFFORD D. BARNETT 
WILLIAM BASAK 
CLIFFORD A. BAUR 
FRANK T. BELL 
JOSEPH F. BERRY 
RAYMOND BERRYMAN 
KENNETH R. BOLANDER 
AcIE BOYER 
NEWMAN B. Burt 
JOE L. CAROAJAL 
RoBERT L. CASHMAN 
NICHOLAS CENSULLO 
SYLVAN CHARGO 
CARL CHINANDER 
JOHN J. CLARK 
KENTON H. CLARKE 
WILLIAM H. CLEMENTS 
FLoyD J. COCHRAN 
THOMAS COCKRELL 
NORMAN L. COLE 
JOHN H. COLSON 
ADAM CONNER 
WILTON C. DARIES 
STEWART DAVIDSON 
CLIFTON DEASON 
PaAuL R. DEHASS 
HENRY DEPENDAHL 
ROGER DILOLLO 
LAVERNE H. Dopp 
VINCENT DROZDEK 
R. G. EHRLER 
WILLIAM F. ESSER 
HARRY FISHER 
BERNARD FLAHERTY 
WILLIAM C. FOLEY 
Otto T. Foss 


STEVEN T. FRAZIER 
NORMAN B. FUNK 
MILTON T. GAINES 
JOHN E. GARCIA 
EUGENE O. GAUKEL 
KENNETH GEPPINGER 
ANTHONY J. GINNETTI 
GERALD D. GLANZ 
HAROLD N. GOODSPEED, JR. 
ROBERT GRIBBLE 

DALE V. GRIMES 

T. PauL HAAS 
ELwoop HAINES 

W. L. HASTINGS 
ERNEST A. HEECKT 
EVERETT T. HEGSTROM 
EARNEST B. HERNDON 
CaRL E. HILDEBRAND 
DEAN A. HILEY 
CoNRAD F. HINDERKS 
JOHN C. HOFFMAN 
CLARENCE HOLLOWAY 
FRED J. HULL 
HowaArpD R. HUMPHREYS 
MITCHELL P. ILER 
WILLIAM JACKSON 
JacosB E. JACOBSON 
RALPH H. JAMES 
Leroy J. JOHNSON 
KARL KIESSLING 
JAMES M. KING 
CHARLES KOcH 

E. CHARLES KocH 
HAROLD KOELLING 
THOMAS F.. KORANDA 
WILLIAM KRASKI 
WILLIAM KROPELNICKI 
WALTER J. LANDRY 
EMIL LAPANSKY 
SYDNEY R. LARSON 
CHARLES LEIDBERG 
AIMER O. LEIN 
KENNETH LORCH 
Houuis E. McCuLure 
SAMUEL McCoy 
ORVILLE E. MCDONALD 
RosBert L. MCKINSEY 
JAMES MCNAUGHTON 
GEORGE C. MALMBERG 
FRANK MARMUR 
VINCENT MECULSKAS 
ANTHONY F. MIKELS 
Vito J. MILAzzo 
CLARENCE MILLER 
WAYNE A. MILLER 
WILLIAM C. MOORE 
EDGAR E. MOUSER 
JENNINGS MUSICK 
ARNOLD B. NELSON 
FREDERICK L. NELSON 
Ruras R. NELSON 
RoBertT P. Nix 

CaRL L. NORMAN 

TED NOWOSACKI 
HENRY J. Nycz 

Leroy A. OBERNUEFEMANN 
THOMAS OROPEZA 
ROBERT ORR 

JOSEPH PANCEL 
BISHOP PARROTT 
IRVING PATTON 

J. HERSHEL PAYNE 













































































































































































































































































ALPHONSE PELOQUIN 
JOHN PETERSON 
Tom PROVOST 


ALEXANDER A. REBENAK 


ELVIN O. REDICK 
BEN F. REESER 
CrecIL RENTZ 
CHARLES E. RICHARDS 
DARRELL RITTER 
JOHN F. ROBINSON 
CHARLES R. SANSING 
FRED SCHAAF 
RAYMOND H. ScHAUS 
WENZEL SCHIELL 
JOHN M. SCHLEIS 
ADAM J. SCHMAHL 
Louis SCHRANK 
RosBert T. Scott 
FRANCIS R. SCRIMENTO 
BERNARD SEIDEN 
ReIp R. SELLERS 
EDWARD SHEMKO 
HENRY M. SHIYAMA 
JOHN J. SHOVLIN 
CHARLES G. SIDES 
GEORGE P. SIEBERT 
EDWIN SIEBRANDT 
PAUL R. SMITH 
NEAL M. SNAPP 
EDWARD S. SNIEGIECKI 
JOHN A. SPIES, JR. 
CHARLES SPRINGER 
FRED O. STALDER 
RICHARD B. STANTON 
CLAXTON K. STEWART 
Woopy E. STOKES 
JOSEPH M. SucIK 
EDWARD SUMARES 
JOSEPH SZCZPANSKI 
ROGER TAPSCOTT 
GEORGE F. TAYLOR 
GEORGE W. TERRY, JR. 
DENVER V. TRUELOVE 
JOHN N. TURVEY 
VICTOR VARGON 
HUNTER M. Von Hor 
ALFRED WACHTER 
DONALD E. WARD 
Rocer K. WHITE 
DENNIS WIHL 
ZIGMUND J. WILCZEK 
KELLY WILLIAMS 
KENNETH WILSON 
WILLIAM A. WITTE 
THOMAS WOLF 





TOBIN PACKING CO. 
WILLIAM J. BARBOUR 
LLOYD BRAYTON 
JOSEPH E. DESEVE 
LEO F. DIPIERRO 
JOSEPH GALLUCCI 
EDWARD G. Morris 
WILLIAM H. MUENSTER 
DENNIS J. MURPHY 
BERTRAM A. SCHUSTERBAUER 
WILFRED L. STAGMAN 


TOVREA PACKING CO. 


CHARLES R. BROOKS 
EDWARD S. KAESTNER 


Cc. F. VISSMAN & CO. 


RUSSELL L. MILLER 
CARL H. FERREN 


WALLACE MEAT CO. 
JOSEPH P. LAMUTH, JR. 


WEIL PACKING COMPANY 
GLEN C. HASSELBRINCK 


ARTHUR E. WENNING 
MARVIN R. WENNING 


JOHN WENZEL COMPANY 


JOSEPH P. BLISKE 
MICHAEL PALUCH 


WILSON & CO. 
ELMER M. BAKKEN 
JAMES A. BALL 
HARRY BARNES 
HENRY A. BARTENSTEIN 
JOSEPH E. BERGESON 
DONALD BINKLEY 
WILLIAM J. CALDWELL, JR. 
CARL LEONARD CARLSON 
RAYMOND CHESS 
MARVIN CLARK 
WELCON CRAWFORD 
HAROLD DAHMS 
ALBERT H. DAVIES 
ARTHUR C. DEMoss 
RAYMOND V. DUGAN 
NELSON W. DUNN 
H. V. EDWARDS 
ALAN ENGLES 
JOHN R. FitTtT 
EDMOND A. FoRAN 
WILLIAM JOSEPH FRIEL 
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WILLIAM GABBERT 
KIE C. GRAFF 

G. F. GRIFFIN 
PETER GUASTELLA 
WILLIAM HARPHAM 
LERoy HENDRYX 
Sixto HERNANDEZ 
MIKE HNATO 

Ira F. Hook 
ALFRED HOVLAND 
WALLACE KETTLE 
CHESTER F. KLEVEN 
MARION C. KLINSKI 
STEVE S. KOPEK 
JOSEPH KREDL 
GEORGE KULHANEK 
DONALD W. LAHMAN 
MARVIN LARSON 
WILLIAM G. LINDSAY 
JOSEPH J. LUKASCYK 
ROBERT E. MAST 
LEE W. MERRICK 
ARTHUR C. MICKELSON 
LAMAR MuRDOCK 
ARTHUR L. NILGES 
H. E. ODELL 
RICHARD A. PAGE 
OLIVER A. PATTON 
GARLAND PAYNE 
LAWRENCE PETERSON 
JOSEPH E. PHIPPS 
CARLTON F. POOLER 
ROBERT PORTER 
JOHN T. QUINTERO 
JOSEPH F. REVANE 
WILLIAM ST. GEORGE 
Harry H. SAUNDERS 
EDWARD J. SCHNEIDER 
PHILLIP P. SCHULTZ 
WESLEY SCHWARTZ 
KENNETH H. SEIDEL 
JOHN D. SHEAK 
HENRY J. SKUPIEN 
RICHARD STREET 
JOHN H. SUTTLE 
Virci, E. THOMSON 
DOYLE W. TYE 
WILLIAM D. VIA 
CHARLES J. WOODWARD 
JOSEPH M. ZAGATA 


WRIGHT & PATTERSON 
PACKING CO. 


MARVIN HATCHETT 
G. V. WHITE 












Convention Personalities 








Although Phil Tovrea, president, 
Tovrea Packing Co., and Emmette V. 
Graham, advertising manager, had 
planned to be on hand for this year’s 
AMI convention, they found it neces- 
sary to change their plans at a late 
date. Earl Barnard, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Sterling Hebbard represented 
the big Arizona plant at the meeting. 
Graham recently returned to Phoenix 
from Washington, D. C., where he had 
served for nearly a year as program 
director for the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 

Conventioneers rubbed their eyes in 
disbelief when they beheld eight-foot- 
six Jack Earle roaming around the 
Drake lobby. Even the tallest meat in- 
dustry member had to tilt his head far 
back to take in Earle’s uppermost re- 
gions. The man mammoth is a sales- 
man for a wine company. 

L. B. Harvard, vice president, Georgia 
Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga., revealed 
that by the end of the year his concern 
will have completed additions which will 
double the original capacity of the 
plant. 


Joseph Murphy, who served as moni- 
tor at the main entrance to the conven- 
tion hall, kept things quiet by his good- 
natured “shooshing” as members sought 
entrance while the sessions were in 
progress. When delegates approached 
the doorway on anything but tip toe, 
Murphy, a veteran of Andy Frain’s na- 
tionally famous usher organization, put 
his finger to his lips and said “shhh” 
with such authority that even the most 
prominent personality obeyed the ad- 
monition without question. 


Among numerous industry veterans 
on hand was A. D. White, who retired 
not long ago from his duties as public 
relations director at Swift & Company 
after 52 years of service. 

The convention was liberally sprin- 
kled with army and naval officers, par- 
ticularly prominent being representa- 
tives of the Army Quartermaster Corps. 
Included were three young officers who 
appeared to find innumerable industry 


friends on hand—Lt. J. C. Pierce, Capt. 
Woodrow W. Bailey and Lt. Joseph N. 
Czarnecki, all of the subsistence re- 
search laboratory of the Army Quarter- 
master Corps at Chicago. 

S. C. Frazee of the executive depart- 
ment of Wilson & Co., Chicago, was 
in a jovial mood when approached by a 
Provisioner cameraman at the AMI 
meeting. He proudly admitted that he 
has been associated with the company 
for 59 years. Frazee, who found time 
to chat with numerous acquaintances, 
appeared in the best of good health. 

A faithful follower of the Provisioner 
is William Hammann of Wright & Pat- 
terson Packing Co., Dallas, Tex., who 
has been a subscriber to the magazine 
for 30 years. 


William A. Eyler, Sayer & Company, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., said he believes 
he is the oldest salesman on the road 
in the industry. He smiled broadly 
when asked just how long he has been 
a salesman. 

Many conventioneers were pleased 
with the courteous service rendered by 
the charming little hat check girl Mary 
Strong. Her smile was very infectious. 

No stranger to AMI gatherings was 
Charles J. Heinzelman, for 40 years 
with the Vilter Mfg. Co. Heinzelman is 
now president of the Hubbell Corp., 
Chicago, selling a wide range of refrig- 
eration controls. He is a firm believer 
in the future of frozen meats and feels 
that packers will be selling large quan- 
tities in the not too distant future. 


Fifty-year men present at the con- 


LOBBY THREESOMES 


Deep im conversation (left) are Val 
Wright, managing editor, The National 
Provisioner; Mark Felling, Capitol Packing 
Co., Denver, Colo., and J. Fryer, New 
York representative of the company. At 
right are D. W. Rogers, general manager, 
Detroit Packing Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
D. A. Scott and D. A. Scott, vice president 
and general manager, Beste Provision Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
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TIME OUT FOR CHUCKLES 


And these laughs came from (top) Dudley 
Smith, comptroller, Elliott & Co., Duluth, 
Minn., Edward R. Swem, editor, The Na- 
tional Provisioner; (lower) E. N. Went- 
worth, director, Armour Livestock Bureau, 
and Jim Hills, American Meat Institute. 


vention included such well-liked veter- 
ans as Oscar F. Mayer, Charles H. 
Swift, W. M. Haas, August Dumay, 
D. E. Nebergall, Henry A. McConnell, 
Frank Goulas, sr., Joseph B. McCall, 
David C. Rose, James Edgar and 
Thomas Ferris—all too well known to 
need further introduction, in the words 
of Charles E. Herrick, former Institute 
president, who pinned 50-year buttons 
on each of them. 


Among the numerous industry vet- 
erans present at this year’s meeting 
was Theodore Weil, president, Weil 
Packing Co., Evansville, Ind., who re- 
ceived his 50-year service pin a few 
conventions back. 

Dynamic Howard Greer, vice presi- 
dent, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
aroused the admiration of many listen- 
ers with his hard-hitting speech on op- 
erating lessons growing out of wartime 
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An important 
announcement to every 


LECITHIN user... 


FROM ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST SOY PROCESSORS 























Home of Centrol Lecithin. One of the largest 
soy processing plants in the world, the Decatur, 
Indiana, plant of The Central Soya Company. 
Other Central Soya processing plants are located 
at Gibson City, Illinois, and Marion, Ohio. 
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Strict laboratory control from 
soybean to finished product insures 
absolute uniformity in every drum 
of Lecithin bearing the CENTROL 
label. Extensive research and experi- 
mental laboratories, staffed with ex- 

tts in their fields, are maintained 
in addition to the company’s control 
laboratories. 


“2 


Centro! Lecithin is neutral in 
odor, bland in flavor, light in color. 
It is made from freshly extracted soy- 
bean oil, which is subjected to a 
— vacuum-deodorizing process. 
nly select-quality yellow soybeans 
are used, dehulled before extraction 
to insure freedom from undesirable 
waxes in the finished product. 


FREE! FOR COMPARATIVE TESTING. If you are now using 
lecithin, moil the coupon...ask for Free sample of Centro! 
lecithin. Discover for yourself why many of the country’s largest 
lecithin users are switching to Centrol. 


CENTROL 


LECITHIN 


Laboratory controlled from bean to finished product 


A product of Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Indiana * One of the 
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Available in 25, 50, 125, 225 and 
500 Ib. drums, there is a Centrol 
Lecithin for each of the wide variety 
of uses in bakery, confectionery, 
meat packing and other industries: 
Centrol (regular Lecithin); Centrol 
II (fluid, softer Lecithin); Centrol 
B (bleached Lecithin); and Centrol 
B-2 (fluid, bleached Lecithin). 


world’s largest soy processors ... makers of Mel-K-Soy, Hi-Soy, Soy-Wip. 
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Home of Centrol Lecithin. One of the largest 
soy processing plants in the world, the Decatur, 
Indiana, plant of The Central Soya Company. 
Other Central Soya processing plants are located 
at Gibson City, Illinois, and Marion, Ohio. 
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When a product becomes as vital in so many fields as Lecithin... . those who 
produce it have a direct responsibility to those who use it. 


That's why The Central Soya Company, for years one of the largest pro- 
ducers of Lecithin, will henceforth make its production available under its 
own trade name, CENTROL. 


The name, CENTROL, will be your assurance that you are gutting Lecithin 
produced by the most modern methods and equipment, laboratory con- 
trolled for uniformity and purity from bean to finished product. 


It will be your assurance that you are using the Lecithin being specified, 
after exhaustive comparative tests, by many of America’s largest users of 


this wonder product. 


Ks 





Strict laboratory control from 
soybean to finished product insures 
absolute uniformity in every drum 
of Lecithin bearing the CENTROL 
label. Extensive research and experi- 
mental laboratories, staffed with ex- 
perts in their fields, are maintained 
in addition to the company’s control 


laboratories. 


BY a 


Centrol Lecithin is neutral in 
odor, bland in flavor, light in color. 
It is made from freshly extracted soy- 
bean oil, which is subjected to a 
special vacuum-deodorizing process. 
Only select-quality yellow soybeans 
are used, dehulled before extraction 
to insure freedom from undesirable 
waxes in the finished product. 


Available in 25, 50, 125, 225 and 
500 Ib. drums, there is a Centrol 
Lecithin for each of the wide variety 
of uses in bakery, confectionery, 
meat packing and other industries: 
Centrol (regular Lecithin); Centrol 
II (fluid, softer Lecithin); Centrol 
B (bleached Lecithin); and Centrol 
B-2 (fluid, bleached Lecithin). 


FREE! FOR COMPARATIVE TESTING. If you are now using | iguebebrrgese a aa 7 
Lecithin, mail the coupon...ask for Free sample of Centrol | THE CENTRAL SOYA COMPANY 
lecithin. Discover for yourself why many of the country’s largest Products Division (Dept. 105) 


lecithin users are switching to Centrol. 





LECITHIN 


Laboratory controlled from bean to finished product 


A product of Central Soya Co., Inc. 
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CENTROL 


, Ft. Wayne, Indiana - 





Name of C 


Ft. Wayne 2, Indiana 


Please send, without obligation, demonstration sample of 
Centro! Lecithin. 
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State. 





Your Name 
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| Address 
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Average yearly Lecithin 


One of the world’s largest soy processors... 
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makers of Mel-K-Soy, Hi-Soy, Soy-Wip. 
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experience. Mr. Greer believes the in- 
dustry can still greatly improve its 
methods of handling product, and 
strongly advocates closer integration of 
operations now regarded as separate. 


The California and Texas delegations 
again ran true to form, with industry 
representatives from both states turn- 
ing out in droves. 

Harley Peet, president, Peet Packing 
Co., Chesaning, Mich., Thomas O. Jones, 
vice president at Bay City, and R. 
Dewey Stearns, who holds a similar 
post at the Chesaning plant, headed the 
delegation from this well known Michi- 
gan organization. 


Fred W. Hoffman, newly elected pres- 
ident of The Cudahy Packing Co., was 
on hand for the AMI meeting sessions. 
He had been advanced to the post of 
Cudahy president only a few days 
earlier. 





THREE A CROWD? NOT HERE! 


In left photo, left to right, are Harley 
Peet, president, Peet Packing Co., Chesa- 
ning, Mich., W. J. Luer, president, Luer 
Packing Co., Alton, Ill., and Mrs. Luer. 
Right: J. V. Snyder, Morrell superintend- 
ent at Topeka, Kans.; C. I. Sall, who holds 
same post at Sioux Falls, S. D., and H. F. 
Veenker, general superintendent of all 
Morrell plants. 


With S. Edgar Danahy, president, 
Raymond G. Danahy, vice president, 
Henry Hafner, secretary, and James J. 
Cuff, general manager, in attendance, 
the Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
was represented in a big way this year. 

James S. Scala, president, Gold Medal 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., was accom- 
panied by several of his co-workers, in- 
cluding Anton Juty and Fred Kraft of 
the sausage department, D. Lentricchia, 


CONVENTIONEERS FROM THE WEST COAST 


This group consists of (front row) John Schleifer, rancher, Kern county, Calif., Mrs. 

Paul Cornelius, ‘Mrs. John Schleifer, Mrs. A. R. Rieder, Anton Rieder, president, Coast 

Pkg. Co., Los Angeles, and Wm. F. Mueller, West Coast representative of John E. 

Smith’s Sons Co. In back row are S. Paul Cornelius, president, Cornelius Pkg. Co., 

Los Angeles; H. L. Chaffee, vice president, Sterling Meat Corp., Los Angeles, and 
Robert Cornelius. 
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killing and cutting foreman, Vito Ma- 
tarrese, curing department foreman, 
and George Kiley, chief engineer. 


Dudley Smith, controller, Elliott & 
Co., Duluth, Minn., was able to sand- 
wich in a round of golf during the 
course of the three-day meeting. 


L. E. Griffin, veteran representative 
of the P. G. Gray Co., Boston, kept his 
attendance record up among the leaders 
by making the trip to Chicago again 
this year. 

James Cuff, general manager, Danahy 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., brought 
with him to the annual meeting a num- 
ber of early issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, reaching back to 1920 and 
earlier. Friends in the industry enjoyed 
looking over the issues and recalling 
old times. 


The excellent attendance at this 
year’s AMI gathering was a source of 
surprise to many. Observed D. E. Neb- 
ergall, president, D. E. Nebergall Meat 
Co., Albany, Ore.: “It seems that the 
harder it is to reach the convention, the 
more packers get here.” 


Although his plant is working seven 
days a week in order to keep produc- 
tion at a high level despite a labor 
shortage, Gilbert W. Rowe, The A. 
Rowe’s Sons Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
managed to slip away to get the bene- 
fit of the comprehensive AMI meeting 
program. 

Harold Dugdale, president, Dugdale 
Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., told a 
member of the staff that a Provi- 
sioner news item about him a year or 
so ago brought him a letter from a 
relative in England who read the story. 
Previously, Mr. Dugdale had not known 
the writer of the letter. 

Although some talk was heard re- 
garding difficulties in getting travel ac- 
commodations, it appeared that most 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
spoke well in advance for reservations 
this year, with the result that fewer of 
them were disappointed than in the past 
couple of years. 

Chicago’s weether man warmed 
things up a bit for packer visitors, as 
he usually does, but on the last day 
topcoats were in order. 
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For Profit 






CONCENTRATE YOUR LIVESTOCK BUYING AT THE 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 








ONE OF THE NATION’S LARGEST SHIPPING MARKETS . . . ONE 
OF THE NATION’S LARGEST MARKETS IN TOTAL RECEIPTS! 


The huge selection of all classes of livestock permits buyers to obtain 
just the kind and number of head of stock they desire without the neces- 
sity of filling out loads with several head of the kind they do not want. 


St . a National Stock Yards 


The gateway from the west to the east . . . located at the front door of the Corn Belt 


Kthad a ihes 


Fast, dependable trains leave St. Lovis National Stock Yards 
daily for all points in the east, north, south and southeast. 
These trains are scheduled to run to Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 


(24, Bu yers 


We have a large number of skilled order buyers purchasing all 
classes of livestock on orders. These order buyers are all regis- 


y) ? 
Govern men f Supervised 


The St. Louis National Stock Yards are under the U. S. Packers 
and Stock Yards Act. All buying and selling is under the super- 
vision of government agencies ,and the highest ethical trading 
practices are in effect. All scales are regularly tested under 
government supervision. A full-time inspector polices the yards to 


- hus ‘i a f £ l 


Largest Calf Market in the Exceptionally Wide Selection 
United Stotes .. . of Native and Western 
weights and top quality. 


desirable 
Beeves. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh without feed! New York and other 
seaboard points with but one feed. Trains to south and south- 
east, one feed and less. Fast train service to Pacific Coast. 


tered with the government and are bonded. 


prevent bruising of stock. According to government figures, this 
market shows a low percentage of losses due to condemned 
stock. 

You'll profit by buying at this convenient market. Come in your- 
self or place your orders with one of our many order buyers. 


ie Hog 3 Sh, eep 


Desirable Weights and Qual- Our Native and Western 
ity to meet your specific Lambs have proven most 
needs. satisfactory to the trade. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
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AMONG WES MISAT PACIKEIRS 
IN PENS COUNTRY’S SERVICE 


Abraham Bros. Packing Co. * 
* Agar Pkg. & Provision Corp. 
Armour and Company 
* Balentine Packing Company 
H. C. Bohack Company, Inc. 
* The P. Brennan Company 
H. F. Busch Company 
* Claridge Food Co. 
Cleveland Provision Company 
* Cook Packing Co. 
Cornelius Packing Company 
Cudahy Brothers Co. 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Deerfoot Farms Company 
Detroit Packing Company 
Du Quoin Packing Co. 
East Tennessee Packing Co. 
Emge & Sons 
Essem Packing Co., Inc. * 
Evangeline Packing Co., Inc. 


* 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc 


Fried & Reineman Packing Co. * 
* Adolf Gobel, Inc. 
Gold Medal Packing Corp. a 
¥ Hammond-Standish & Co. 
Hately Brothers Company * 
¥& J. 8. Hoffman Co. 
Chas. Hollenbach, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Houston Packing Company 7 
¥& Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Inc. 
Hunter Packing Company * 
WK Hygrade Food Products Corp. 
The E. Kahn's Sons Co. W 
a Kingan & Co. 
Kohrs Packing Company * 
* Krey Packing Co. 
The Henry Lohrey Company 7 
* Oscar Mayer & Co. 
The H. H. Meyer Packing Co. W 


* Miller & Hart, Inc. 


John Morrell & Co. . 
* New York Meat Packing Co., Inc. 
Omaha Packing Co. - 
* Philadelphia Boneless Beef Co. 
Rath Packing Co. * 
* Ready Foods Canning Corp. 
Reliable Packing Company 
* Republic Food Products Co. 
Roberts and Oake, Inc. 
* Royal Packing Company 
The Schmidt Provision Co. +. 
* Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 
Superior Packing Company * 
> 4 Swift & Company 
Tobin Packing Company, Inc. — 
* Tovrea Packing Company 
Trunz, Inc. * 
* Vogt, F. G., & Sons, Inc. 
Weiland Packing Co. * 
* Wilmington Provision Co. 


Wilson & Company * 


SEE ADVERTISERS’ INDEX FOR LOCATION OF EACH PACKER'S MESSAGE 


They Will Provide Meat and Jobs in the Post-war World Also 
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A 
Good 
Buy 

| 
Buy 
War 
Bonds 





2 





“COOKED” 
READY TO EAT 


“TENDERATED”’ 


SUPERIORITY! " 








Produces fast selling, profitable products fe : 


with an 


quality, it will pay you to investigate 


KreEY PACKING COMPANY 


established reputation for 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Shippers of 








BEEF, VEAL, LAMB, PORK, PROVISIONS & SAUSAGE 





























QUALITY MEAT PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 


pach 


Famous SAUSAGE 


H. F. BUSCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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We salute with pride the 
Morrell employees who serve 
... and the 30 


whose stars are gold 





qxewe Ke KKK KK KK KK KK Kr KK Kh Ke Kk kK 


We're proud, too, of our thousands of faithful employees at home, 
who have been doing so much to help those in the Armed Forces. 


All of us are waiting and working. Waiting to welcome “them” 
back to the jobs they left. Working to get them back home as soon 
as possible. 


J OH N M ORRELL G CO. GENERAL OFFICES: OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Established in England in 1827 Keep on backing 
In America since 1865 
Packing Plants: Ottumwa, Iowa + Topeka, Kansas 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 








+ + + + + + HF HF FH HF HF F 





+ + + + + + FF HF HF F 


* 
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Fresh 
Pork Cuts 


Reliable Packing Co. 


1440 W. 47th Street e U.S. Yards 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





DRESSED HOGS e SMOKED MEATS e LARD e CANNED MEATS 

















SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 





) ST. PAUL 





DRESSED BEEF « BONELESS MEATS 
AND CUTS e OFFAL e CASINGS 























GOLD STARS 25 





The Rath Regiment 











During wartime, the strength of a regiment in 
the U. S. Army is around 2500 men. 


Which means that today there’s the equivalent 
of a complete regiment of former Rath employees 
in our armed forces! 


That’s a lot of men and women—but we’ve 
kept in touch with as many of them as possible 
through our special Service Men’s Department 
and through our “Land O’Corn News” which we 
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edit regularly for all ex-employees. 

We think they know, that whenever homecom- 
ing day arrives, The Rath Packing Company will 
be ready with warm welcomes for them. 


Because when wartime restrictions are lifted, 
their help will be needed to make Rath’s famous 
Black Hawk brand quality meats once more 
freely available to discerning customers every- 
where. The Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 





RATH BLACK HAWK MEATS—FINER FLAVOR FROM THE LAND O’CORN 
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Producers of the famous 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Greetin gs from... 


1/ 
eoage) ‘ie mo OAKE, INC. 
Py is / Wt Uf aC Fs LeCZA_ 


OBERTS & Ode | 
Sweetmeat brand Pork Products 


MEATS OF 
DISTINCTION 


ROBERTS AND OAKE,INC 























MADISON, SO. DAK. | 























A Complete Line of Smoked 
Meats and Ready-to-Serve 
Meat Products. 


Deerfoot Farms 


Deerfoot DEERFOOT FARMS 
READY-TO-EAT 
Farms HAMS 
Sausage : 















SINCE 1847 





Company 
Southborough, Mass. 
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New York Meat Packing Co., Inc. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED PLANT NO. 176 








646 BERGEN AVENUE 
WESTCHESTER MARKET 
BRONX 55, NEW YORK 


WE BUY 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 
STEERS - COWS - BEEF CUTS OF 
ALL KINDS - BONE IN AND BONE- 
LESS - ALL KINDS OF RAW BEEF 
FAT AND SLAUGHTER-HOUSE RAW 
BEEF FATS. 


WE SELL 


FRESH BONELESS BEEF TRIM- 
MINGS FOR SAUSAGE HOUSES 
AND CANNERS. ALSO FOR NEW 
YORK STATE ONLY - REFINED 
EDIBLE RENDERED BEEF FAT IN 
CANS OF 50 LB. NET. 
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FORT DODGE ALBANY 
lOWA N.Y. 
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HUNTER 


PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 






Representatives 


WILLIAM G. JOYCE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
F. C. ROGERS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
A. L. THOMAS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



























AGAR’S 


ORELWOOD BRAND 


CANNED MEATS 
SMOKED MEATS /( 


‘‘Depend on Quality’’ aL 


AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CORP. 


U. S. YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
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aay 
HAMS: BACON 


LARD-SAUSAGE 
Sn the Heart of the Tennessee Valley 


SERVING THE SOUTH SINCE 1896 
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* 


OSCAR MAYER 6é& CO. 
Fine Meats Since 1883 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
MADISON, WIS. 


* 


























Congratulations 
MEAT-PACKERS 


on the job you have done and are doing, 
in supplying the Government with its 
enormous requirements of Meat Products 


BALENTINE PACKING CO. 


Home of “‘Aristocratic Pig’’ Products 


HAMS — SAUSAGE — BACON 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA—Intra-State Business Only 
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With pride 
WE NOW FLY TWO FINE FLAGS! 


Just below the Stars and Stripes we now fly the green and white “A” Award flag, awarded 
us by the War Food Administration. We have tried to carry over into war production the 
experience developed here in 60 years of quality meat processing. And we expect to 
carry over into civilian production much of the additional know-how resulting from our im- 


portant Government orders. In war or peace-time production, we shall continue to strive for 
that top-notch performance that wins “A” Awards in war and satisfied customers in peace. 


SINCE EIGHTEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 








CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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A Message to 


PACKING HOUSE WORKERS 


who would like to 


LIVE IN THE SUNNY SOUTHWEST 


The Tovrea Packing Company, Phoenix, Arizona, a more than fifty year old organization operating the 
largest meat processing plant in the entire Southwest, offers permanent positions to skilled packing house work- 
ers and technicians who would like to settle in Arizona’s Valley of the Sun—America’s famous winter playground, 


Pleasant working conditions and excellent prospects for advancement make this one of the best permanent 
employment opportunities in the meat processing industry. 


Particular consideration will be given to all former Tovrea employees who can qualify with their local 
U. S. Employment Service. 


We have an A-MUST Priority with the Arizona War Manpower Commission. Proof of availability will be 
required. Check with your local U. S. Employment Service to ascertain your eligibility for transfer. They will 
submit your application if you are eligible. 


“Tf it’s 


TOVREAS 


It’s Tops” 


isu | CHIEF ANDERSON BRAND 


BEEF U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED 


HUGHES-CURRY PACKING CO., Inc. 


ANDERSON INDIANA 















































THE HENRY LOHREY CO. 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
PACKERS OF 


SILVER STAR BRAND 


SAUSAGE SPECIALTIES * BAKED & BOILED HAMS 
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Packers of LEEDS 
CANNED MEATS 


PLANTS 
* Chicago, Illinois 
* Louisville, Kentucky 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 











|| READY FOODS CANNING CORP. 



















HAMS: BACON: BOLOGNAS 
a Reputation for Quatity 


The value of such a reputation is beyond price. It 





is a thing that sustains and endures when much else 
fails. To be known for the standard of quality main- 


tained by your House and for the integrity of your 


business dealings, is to possess assets of irreplaceable 
DURE value. In our 52 years of life these facts have been 
Me AT conclusively proven to us time and again. 
PRODUCTS 
ADOLF GOBEL, INC. 


“TRS* BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. 


Quality Meat Products ATTRACT THE QUALITY TRADE 


ROYAL PACKING CO. 


1719 N. VANDEVENTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 13 ¢ MISSOURI 


* 


ROYAL TREAT BRAND 
mM MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 


SHIPPERS OF 


STRAIGHT and MIXED CARS of DETROIT PACKING COMPANY 
BEEF, VEAL and LAMB PRODUCTS 1120 SPRINGWELLS AVE. DETROIT 9, MICH. 









































Kobrs ‘Packing Company 


Exclusive po rk packers since 1871 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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HIGHEST QUALITY SINCE 1876 


HAM—BACON—LARD 
SAUSAGE 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
















aL 

















| RED SEAL Prepared Meats in Tin and Glass 


RED SEAL -___— ee er 
Trade Winners 


Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash 
Roast Beef 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Pickled Pigs Feet 
Pickled Pigs Feet Cutlets 
Sandwich Spread 
Vienna Sausage 














— |} 
9 
a 
§ 
a 


Hamburger Steak and 
ions 


Veal Loaf 
Potted Meats 
Chili Con Carne 
Cooked Brains 
Lunch Tongue 























‘‘QOur Home Where Quality Rules” 


REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 47th and Christiana Ave., Chicago 
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EMGE anp SONS 


PACKERS ann CANNERS 


OF 


FAIRVIEW FARM BRAND 
MEAT PRODUCTS 


FORT BRANCH, INDIANA 
































Evan geline 


Manufacturers of Packing Co. ING 
“MARVEL TASTE” 
Ready-to-Serve Meat Products 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION Quality MEAT PRODUCTS 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS aciaiiale shee 
EVERY WEDNESDAY ° PHONE 800 


ESSEM PACKING CO., INC. 


LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA 
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THE NATION’S GREATEST ENERGY BUILDER 


Meat—our greatest energy builder in time of peace— 
must now provide energy for our fighting and produc- 
tion fronts. Many at home must now conserve in order 
to properly fill a demand that is now the greatest in 
history. 


We are glad to devote our entire facilities, resources 
and energy to the primary objective of hastening Vic- 
tory. 


CORNELIUS PKG. CO. 


Los Angeles 


for our men on for our men on 
the home front the fighting front 


> ih di ai a> ai ab ai ai aie aie ae ae ae ae ae ae a a aie a ae ae: 


HOUSTON PACKING COMPANY 


i Z 








HOME OF THE FAMOUS ' 
A QUALITY Propucts 7 *4+rete 


HAM and BACON 
SHORTENING and LARD 


THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT PACKER 
IN THE SOUTH 


G. L. CHILDRESS, General Manager 








By-Products 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


* LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP 
E. G. JAMES CO. WM. G. JOYCE CANAL WITH STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


oo - Representatives 104 ee Bids. TO ALL U. S. AND FOREIGN PORTS 
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“PORK IS OUR 


HAMS « BACON e 












TRUNZ, INC. 


25 to 45 Lombardy Street 


SAUSAGE e 


= 


PLANT & OFFICE 





Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


FOUNDED 1904 * 


SPECIALTY” 


LAR'D 











































HAMMOND-STANDISH & CO. 


Main Office and Packing Plant: Detroit, Michigan 











Packers of the Famous Greenfield 
and Sunnybrook Brands, Tendermild 
Hams, Bacon, Sausage and Lard 


ALL PRODUCTS PRODUCED UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
= 

Serving the Meat Industry for Eighty-Five Years 

1859 1944 
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Mu “u 
THE FAMOUS 3 14 


Summer Sausage for the Trade 





STOCK THIS LEADER 











CONSUMERS ASK FOR IT! 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES! 
WRITE FOR PRICES! 


CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653 OGDEN AVENUE @ CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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KAHN’S 


American Beauty 
MEATS 








THE E. Kaun’s Sons Co. 


Beer ano Pork Packers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Thank you for your co-operation 


. and assistance in solving many of the 
difficult wartime problems we faced together. 


We value your friendship and appreciate 
your business integrity. ‘ 


May we work together for many years to our 
mutual advantage. 


H.C. Bouack Co., INc. 
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PORK PACIKIERS 


UNION STOCKYARDS 





Ww 


PORK 
VEAL 
HAMS 
LARD 


BEEF 
LAMB 
BACON 
SAUSAGE 


SINCE 1854 


CLEVELAND PROVISION COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











The Best You’ve Ever Tasted 


FORT PIT 


BRAND 


HAMS 
BACON 
LARD 
SAUSAGE 


FRIED & REINEMAN 


PACKING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PORK 
BEEF 
VEAL 

LAMB 








B. A. I. EST. 531 


PLANT: 37TH AND IRON STREETS 





HATELY BRAND pure REFINED LARD 


Packaged in All Available Types of Containers for the Domestic and Export Trade 
SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS AND TRUCKS 


HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


¢ Since 1873 in Chicago 


REPRESENTED IN DOMESTIC & FOREIGN MARKETS 


e GENERAL OFFICES: 1738 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
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READY-TO-EAT MEATS 
“PANTRY PALS” - Canned Meats 


FERRIS Hickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 





NEW YORK DIVISION F. A. FERRIS DIVISION 


Third Ave & 127th St. 172 E. 127th St. 
New York City New York City 


BROOKLYN DIVISION PEORIA PACKING DIVISION 
1125 Wyckoff Ave. Union Stock Yards 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Peoria, Ill. 




















LAMB 
FOR 
UNCLE SAM 


Beef, Veal, Pork and all kinds of Packing House Products Too 
With Some Left Over to Offer to You 


* * * 


COOK PACKING COMPANY 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
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~ BEHIND VICTORY... 
and Beyond It! 


The meat packers of America have con- 





E 


tributed in considerable measure to the 
country’s military progress. And we are ~ 
proud that our humble efforts have been = 
rewarded by the Army’s “E” for excel- 
lence. 


Despite our present production schedule 
b for the Government, we are preparing now 
for peace-time tomorrow. We are develop- 
ing new products and improving old ones. 
‘4. We invite you to plan with us today for ° 
the time when Claridge Products will 
again be available to the American gourmet. 


< CLARIDGE FOOD COMPANY, 41-23 MURRAY ST., FLUSHING, L.1. 



























ABRAHAM BROs. PACKING CO.. 


**Memphis’ Largest Independent Packer’’ 


Serving the ever expanding Mid-South Live Stock Industry 


BEEF-PORK-SAUSAGE 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 





DU QUOIN PACKING CO. 


PROCESSORS OF DU QUOIN, ILLINOIS 
Famous For Flavor 


BLUE BELL 


HAMS *BACON+:LUNCH MEATS 
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‘““‘CUDAHY .OF CUDAHY” 
WISCONSIN 


Peacock 
Quality Meats 


BEEF*-PORK HAMS*BACON 
LAMB-°VEAL n LARD * SAUSAGE 
DRIED BEEF CANNED MEATS 

























































Located in the “Great Valley’’ 
of Chester County, Pa. 
3 miles from Valley Forge 


WEILAND PACKING CO. 


PHOENIXVILLE ¢ PA. 


Fine Sausace - Scrappie - Hams 
Bacon - Larp 
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Help For 


Harried Butchers 


A pin-up cartoon by HORMEL 


Customers, bless ’em, are great people and a credit to 
every food store, but sometimes they’re a bit unrea- 
sonable . . . mostly, of course, because they don’t under- 
stand the merchant’s many wartime problems. We hope 
this little cartoon poster . . . and the cartoon posters to 
come... will help make life a little easier. Pin it up on a 
wall or in one of your show cases, where traffic is heavy. 


FREE! We'll send you an 8” by 10” reprint of this cartoon 
poster if you'll write Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
































Which of you ladies would like this thick, juicy, 
delicious company-style frankfurter? 








You'll get a better selection if you'll 


SHOP EARLY IN THE DAY AND WEEK 





Prepored by Geo A. Morme! & Co. meters of SPAM 


IF YOU CAN'T GET ALL THE 
HORMEL MEATS YOU'D LIKE 


. remember that consumer 
demand for these meats is higher 
today than it has ever been, so 
high we just can’t meet it dur- 
ing the war. We are trying to 
allocate our products as fairly as 
possible to our customers, and 
we hope you will bear with us 
until we can get more to you. — 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 


AUSTIN, MINNESOTA 














KINGAN & CO. 


PACKERS OF MEATS 
SINCE 1845 





General Offices 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


ohn J.Felin&Co., tn. 


Pork and Beef Packers 
“Glorified” 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















- 








Dependatly 
m. 
HIGH QUALITY 
SAUSAGE 


and 
PORK PRODUCTS 





GOLD MEDAL PACKING CORP. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
U. S$. Government Inspected Plant - Est. 377 
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Ellerd on Veterans 


(Continued from page 170.) 


and have no legal sanction, either at a 
state or local level. 

While there might seem to be too 
many cooks at work on this broth, at 
least we can be sure that no stone will 
be left unturned in bringing the vet- 
eran to the attention of an employer. 
It is to be hoped that before we get 
to the time of general demobilization 
much progress will be made toward 
simplification. 

The greatest majority of returning 
yeterans will be employed or re-em- 
ployed without ever going through any 
of the agencies that are working on the 
problem. 


Baruch Demobilization Plan 


It will be the cases which present 
some particular difficulties that will oc- 
cupy their attention. The Baruch de- 
mobilization program projects a com- 
plete and detailed plan for handling de- 
mobilization in all its features. It is 
worthy of considerable study. The at- 
tractive feature of these proposals lies 
in the aim toward simplification and a 
minimum of overlapping. The definite 
objective is to establish in each com- 
munity only one place where returning 
service men need to go to learn what 
their rights are and how to secure 
them. 


When [ began looking into this sub- 
ject of the employment of veterans, I 
found it was tremendously involved with 
angles and implications. In the last 
year several books and literally hun- 
dreds of articles have been written on 
the subject. I know that I have taken 
too much time in presenting it to you 
but even so I have only high-spotted 
this important subject of re-employment 
of veterans. 

I wish to sum up by saying that em- 
ployers seem to be generally well aware 
of their obligations and of the benefits 
which will derive to themselves and to 
the country generally through the pro- 
viding of adequate employment. There 
should be enough jobs to go around and 
I believe there will be if we succeed in 


maintaining in this country a govern- 
ment attitude which shows understand- 
ing of the needs of a free enterprise 
system, such as has made this country 
great. Such a government attitude will 
be conducive to the fullest possible use 
of American business genius and Amer- 
ican mass production technique. It will 
provide an incentive and will encourage 
industrial activity broad enough to per- 
mit employment of the many millions 
of people who will be able and willing 
to work when World War II is at an 
end. 


In expressing a belief that by far the 
majority of the returning veterans will 
find employment without any great 
amount of assistance, I do not think I 
am over-simplifying the matter. As- 
suming again the maintenance of a 
sound national economy our headaches 
will come from the exceptional and 
problem cases, and it is for these that 
we must plan. y 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Thank 
you very much, Mr. Ellerd. At the din- 
ner last night, we had the privilege of 
listening to our next speaker as he 
commented on the coming election. Mil- 
lions of people know of Elmo Roper 
through the forecasting he does prior to 
the election each four years. Perhaps 
not so many know that by far the 
greater part of his work is for business 
and industry. He has conducted scores 
of surveys and market analyses for 
many different types of industry during 
recent years, and his high degree of 
familiarity with public opinion permits 
him to speak authoritatively on his sub- 
ject today. 

Many of Mr. Roper’s surveys have 
involved the public as a whole. Obvi- 
ously such surveys include that great 
class of people we refer to as “the 
working man.” What is the working 
man thinking? What are the problems 
that seem important to him? What 
does labor really want? 

I can promise that you will find the 
answers Mr. Roper gives to these ques- 
tions of tremendous interest. It is with 
pleasure that I present him to you at 
this time. 















KROGER AND GOVERNMENT TRIOS 


Perhaps it was the election, or some other subject, but at any rate these three meat mer- 
chandising men from Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—W. E. Fitzgibbon, Cincinnati; 
E. A. Wehner, Detroit, and M. L. Chaplicki, Detroit—were in animated discussion when 
the photographer arrived. In the photo at right are John E. Jacobsen, beef set-aside 
order, War Food Administration, J. G. Mercer, CCC procurement, and R. C. Graves of 
the WFA. 
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ROPER SUMMARIZES 
FOUR BASIC "WANTS" | 
OF AMERICAN LABOR| 


LMO ROPER: I am sorry there? 

isn’t a regularly scheduled speech} 
to follow mine here this afternoon. I} 
always feel my speeches are so much} 
more successful if they can serve as a 
springboard for 
some following 
speaker. Just think 
é of last night; if it 

p had not been for 
me and another 
dog, Mr. Jeffers) 
would have had to 
talk about an en- 
tirely different sub- 
ject. 

My subject today 
is “What Labor: 
Really Wants,” and 
before getting into 
what it really 
wants, I would like 
to describe two} 
things that might be called “moods” of 
labor, that is, current moods of labor, 
rather than what labor really wants. 
First, beginning back about six months 
ago and before invasion day, labor felt 
it had won the production war. Govern- 
ment men whose job it was to deal with 
labor and make sure we didn’t get over- 
confident and slow up, reported that 
when they said, “Look, this is going to 
be a long war,” labor’s answer was, 
“What war are you talking about? If 
you are talking about the shooting war, ’ 
maybe you are right; maybe that is a/ 
long war. If you are talking about the | 
production war, we have that licked. 
There may be occasional bottlenecks re- 
maining and occasional shortages of 
some minor thing, but in general, the 
production war is licked, and we have 
licked it.” 



























ELMO ROPER 


Labor's Views on Unions 


That is the mood of labor. Labor is 
not too happy about the union situation. 
As a matter of fact, there is very little 
difference in the way labor regards the 
union situation today, and the way you 
gentlemen regard the union situation 
today. In a very recent poll, we asked 
a cross section of the public which of 
these four statements comes closest to 
expressing what you would like to see 
our government try to do about labor 
unions during the next four years or so 
and we had four statements from which 
they could select the one which came | 
closest to their own attitude: 

1.—Stop all unions from operating. 


2.—Allow labor unions to continue, 
but take away some of their power. 

3.—Keep labor unions about as pow- 
erful as they are now, but see to it that 
all of their bad practices are reformed. 

4.—Encourage labor unions and leave 
it up to them to improve those things 
that need improving. 
Let’s see how a cross section of busi- 
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ness executives such as you voted on 
those four, as compared to a cross sec- 
tion of factory labor. Let’s take this 
one, the laissez faire—encourage labor 
unions and leave it up to them to make 
any corrections they see fit. That was 
subscribed to by 4 per cent of the busi- 
ness executives and by 16 per cent of 
the factory laborers. . 
Let’s take the next one, keep, them 
about as powerful as they are now, but 
see ‘to ‘it that their bad practices are 
reformed. Forty-one per cent of the 
business executives subscribed to that 
and 49 per cent of the factory laborers. 
Allow them to continue, but take 
away some of their actual power, said 
48 per cent of the business executives 
and 25 per cent of the factory laborers. 
Stop all unions from operating, said 
5 per cent of the business executives 
and 6 per cent of the factory laborers. 


Answers that Aren't Answers 


There is a very sharp difference be- 
tween the current attitude toward the 
way unions are being run today as be- 
tween business men like you and fac- 
tory laborers throughout the country. 
About a year ago, I sat in with a group 
of industrialists in New York and we 
were talking about labor, labor trou- 
bles, what did labor want, and. one in- 
dustrialist said, “I would like to have 
somebody really find out what labor 
wants. I am tired of hearing what pro- 
fessional politicians say labor wants. I 
am even tired of hearing other indus- 
‘trialists like you fellows tell me what 
you think labor wants, and I am cer- 
tainly tired of hearing professional 
union leaders tell me what labor wants. 

“I’m interested in what labor with 
a small ‘l’ wants, and I would like to 
hear it directly from them.” 

Well, since we had been in the busi- 
ness for ten years, asking people what 
they thought about things and. what 
they wanted, it seemed to me that that 
was something of a challenge to me. I 
went back and asked to have drawn 
off on little cards the size of this, every 
question we had ever asked on any 
subject for anyone; all of the Fortune 
surveys, back in 1935; all the jobs we 
had ever done for any of our industrial 
clients back in 1933, questions on every 
subject; what did people think about 
this and that; what did they want from 
life. 


Simple Formula of Desires 


Then we had the breakdowns made 
to bring out what the laborers thought 
about all these things, and what they 
wanted about all these things. We had 
asked thousands of questions on all 
kinds of subjects having to do with 
hours, working conditions, education, 
what people thought about morals, 
what they thought about democracy, 
capitalism, Naziism, Socialism, what 
they thought about short hours versus 
clean toilets in the plant. We asked 
all kinds of questions. 

I was hoping we could find some way 
of doing what this man had suggested, 
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which was to boil down into a few 
major headings, not a long list of 155, 
things that labor wanted; a few simple 
little things that we could look at and 
say, “That’s a simple formula. The 
solution may not be simple, but there’s 
the formula.” 

I played with those cards for days, 
trying to get them arranged into piles 
so that I didn’t have thousands of 
things that labor wanted, but only a 
few, a half dozen, perhaps. I used to 
take them home and put them on the 
floor.and range them in long rows and 
try to get down from thirty-six differ- 
ent groups to sixteen different groups. 
Finally, after &@ good many days of 
looking at what labor had said labor 
thought about all of these things, I 
felt that we had reduced the thing to 
a formula. 

I felt, rightly or wrongly, that labor 
wanted four things out of life. Bear in 
mind that I am talking about labor 
with a small “1.” I am talking about 
the individual workman who spoke to 
us as an individual; neither as a union 
member nor 2s a non-union member, but 
as an individual laboring man with a 
small “1.” 

First, he wanted security, and when 
I say “security,” because of the conno- 
tations that have sprung up around the 
world lately, I hasten to add I didn’t 
mean that he wanted a governmentally- 
bossed security or governmentally pro- 
vided security. The kind of security he 
wanted has as its cornerstone the right 
to work continuously at reasonably 
good wages. That is the cornerstone 
of his campaign for security or of his 
conception of security. He wanted to 
do that working for private industry. 

His conception of security there was 
more than just a job. We found he 
wanted to own his own home because 
that meant security. Come bad days 


when he couldn’t pay the rent, he could 
live in there for a while. It was that 
form of security. 

He wanted life insurance. That was 
security against the feeling that if he 
died, his family, his wife and his chil- 
dren would be well taken care of. He 
wanted that kind of security. He wanted 
a savings account because that spells 
a different kind of security, the security 
that he would be able to pay for a 
doctor in an emergency, if there were 
illness in the family. 


Security More Than a Job 


I lumped under this broad heading 
of security his desire for education, 
for his children and for himself, be- 
cause it was pretty apparent as you 
examined the way he answered ques- 
tions about education that to him he 
wanted these kids of his educated as 
a form of security in life; a_ better 
education meant a better chance to 
hold down a better job and that in turn 
meant more money, “and ‘that meant 
more security, so under this broad 
heading of security I‘ put all of the 
hundreds of cards that touched on all 
these things that I have mentioned and 
many more, ; 

His cornerstone is simply the right 
to work continuously at reasonably 
good wages. Sure, he’ll take- pensions 
from the federal government, from 
the state government or from his em- 
ployer as an added frosting on his 
cake. He’ll take those things; why not? 
They are a part of security, but he 
doesn’t demand those things. They are 
not the primary things he mentions 
when he says he wants security. 

Second, he wants a chance to ad- 
vance, a perfectly human, American 
desire to be able to go from one job 
to a better job; the desire to be able 
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to rise from unskilled labor to skilled, 
to foreman, to superintendent and to 
vice president. He wants the oppor- 
tunity, as Mr. Jeffers said last night, 
to start as a janitor and end up as 
the president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. He wants the feeling that he can 
progress and go up from one thing to 
another. This desire to advance shows 
itself in a number of ways. It shows 
itself, for example, in the insistence 
on the part of the average laboring 
man in the continuance of a capital- 
istic democracy, a capitalistic democ- 
racy where in peacetime there is no 
limit on the amount of money a man 
is allowed to earn. It shows itself in 
other ways. 


We find, for example, when we have 
made some industrial surveys, that we 
often go into a place where some plant 
has gone to the outside, MIT or some 
college, and has brought in technical 
men to handle jobs in the organiza- 
tion. We find a kind of a resentment 
on the part of some of the old employes 
at this idea that men are brought in 
from the colleges to take over the better 
jobs. Sure, they understand that they 
can’t handle the job. It isn’t really a 
resentment that they weren’t given it 
because they know they can’t handle 
it, but there is a sort of a feeling that 
something ought to be done so that 
their sons, at least, will have the oppor- 
tunity to get trained to handle these 
better jobs that require technical train- 
ing. 

I think industry must face that fact. 
Some day we may see the Swift & 
Company branch of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, training the 
sons of employes so that they can fol- 
low along and get these better jobs 
that these workmen know they may 
not be able to handle, but sort of feel 
that they would like to have handled 
later on by their sons because that 
represents a chance to advance. 


I think the problem of the returned 
serviceman is a special kind of problem, 
when we think of this chance to advance. 
Maybe industry is going to have to 
get some new concepts of how fast 
people can advance. Maybe the problem 
isn’t going to be exclusively one of 
deflating the serviceman with his rather 
enlarged ideas of where he should fit 
into the scheme of things when he 
comes back. 


Speeding Up Advancement 


Maybe there is a different problem. 
Maybe industry is going to have to face 
the fact that advancement has to be 
more rapid. Maybe we can’t let people 
sit as presidents of companies for 50 
years or 25. A way may have to be 
found to move them along. 


What is going to happen when these 
kids come back who have been ad- 
vanced ? 


My own son is 18 years old, six 
weeks short of a full year of college, 
and what is his responsibility? Not the 
financial well being of a group of ten 
people, but the lives of ten people in 
a bomber, and $345,000 worth of plane, 
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representing taxpayer’s money. Now, 
when he comes back, if he decides to 
go into industry, is he going to be very 
happy about an economic system that 
says, “Well, first go back and take 
three more years and six weeks of 
school, and then we will give you a 
fairly low starting job, and after quite 
a long time there, you can come on 
up.” 

I don’t think they are going to be 
too happy with the rate of advancement 
we have had in the past, and I think 
we are going to have to devise an ac- 
celerated rate of advancement because 
the chance to advance is the number 
two thing that we find people want. 


Wants Human Treatment 


The third thing we found that labor 
wanted is a rather intangible thing. 
It is a little hard to describe. I sum it 
up under the heading of being treated 
like people. It is expressed in many 
ways. It is expressed in a demand that 
the toilets be as clean as the toilet 
of the boss, or that a _ reasonable 
amount of time is allowed for eating 
lunch, or that you have foremen who 
don’t swear at them. It takes form 
in funny little ways, but basically it 
is a desire to have people recognize 
—people, neighbors, employers, fellow 
workmen, everyone—that labor is an 
individual, a human, with his own am- 
bition and his own frustrations and his 
own loves and hates and desires, and 
not just a cold-blooded number 3,980 
on a payroll. It is a feeling of demand- 
ing respect. 

Mr. Jeffers said last’ night that he 
didn’t want to be shoved around by 
his labor union or by his government, 
and that is right: Mr. Jeffers might 
have added that the railroad union man 
doesn’t want to be shoved around by 
his railroad company. He doesn’t want 
to be shoved around. He wants a feeling 
of human dignity; that he is a man; 


that he belongs; that he lives and 
breathes and thinks like the boss does. 


The fourth thing we found is very 
closely allied with the third thing. You 
might hold that it belongs in with it, 
but I don’t think it does, and for one 
very important reason. The fourth 
thing we found labor wanted was the 
need of a simple human dignity, the 
need for feeling that they were credit- 
ably performing in a job that required 
doing; the feeling that what they did 
they were doing well, and that it con- 
tributed to the sum total of human 
security or human advancement or 
human happiness. 

This sort of an inner feeling in the 
soul of belonging, and of doing some- 
thing important, and doing it well, is 
something all people feel. Some people 
get this inner dignity by being the 
presidents of universities or being U. S. 
Senators or being the presidents of 
meat packing companies. Another per- 
son may get it by feeling and knowing 
that he is the best automobile mechanic 
in a town and probably the best in 
the county, and for all he knows, better 
than anybody in Des Moines. That is 
the inner feeling that you are doing 
something well. 

You have probably noticed the differ- 
ence between the young boys we have 
today in the armed forces and a similar 
group of people that same age ten or 
12 years ago. They hold their heads a 
little higher, and their eyes are a little 
brighter, and they seem to know 
whither they are going, and they seem 
to have a little more dignity and pur- 
pose about them—and they have. The 
generation of boys fighting this war 
is far from the defeatist type that the 
last depression almost made into a lost 
generation. The reason for it is simple; 
they have a feeling that they are doing 
something important. 

They are doing something that vi- 
tally needs doing, and they can do it 
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better than anybody. It isn’t a thing 
women can do as well as they can. It 
isn’t a thing that oldtimers like you 
and me can do as well as they can. 
They, at their age, and with their 
physical properties are the people who 
ean best do this job, and it gives them 
a look in the eye and a feeling about 
themselves that keeps them from being 
in any sense a lost generation because 
they have that feeling of dignity that 
comes from doing something that needs 
doing. 

I think this is the biggest single 
problem that a mass production world 
faces. How do you make a man who 
has to do this simple little task day 
in and day out feel that he is doing 
something that is contributing materi- 
ally to the sum total of human security 
or happiness? It is a problem. 


These kids that have been out doing 
something they thought was worth- 
while, fighting for their families and 
their country, aren’t going to come 
back and be very happy if we can’t 
find some way of making them feel 
that their civilian jobs are also im- 
portant and worth doing. 


I don’t know the answer to that 
problem. I think furnishing people with 
their fourth ingredient is the most 
serious problem of the four. When- 
ever our people, our workers in Amer- 
ica, don’t have within them this desire 
and demand for that fourth ingredient, 
then this country is going to be worse 
off. I think we have to face the fact 
that it is the Number 1 problem in a 
mass production world and spend a 
little time on it. 

Somebody is going to have to solve 
it, and for the sake of a capitalistic 
democracy, which we all here believe 
in, and in which our fighting boys are 
demonstrating their belief, it would be 
better if the solution came out of the 
ranks of business executives. 


Four Wants Transcend All 


Now, we find that those four things 
transcend anything else. There isn’t 
anything labor wants that can’t be put 
under one of those four headings. If 
you want to challenge that, all right; 
the headings are arbitrary. They are 
the way it seemed to me those thou- 
sands of cards fell into piles. All these 
other things that seem to cause strikes 
and misunderstandings can all be put 
in one or another of the four baskets. 
They are not exclusive. I see no reason 
why we can’t build an industrial society 
here that will give our laborers all four 
of these things, but as far as he is 
concerned, he is perfectly willing to 
sacrifice some of each in order to get 
some of the others. 


For example, if you offered him a 
package that had in it 100 per cent 
security, he would take it very gladly. 
Sure, he would like 100 per cent secur- 
ity, but just before he selected it, you 
would say, “Now, wait a minute; here 
is another one of our packages. This 
has 75 per cent security, but it has 
25 per cent chance to advance,” and he 
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will almost without exception take that 
package. Bear in mind that I am not 
talking about the exceptional workman. 
If you want to say that this isn’t what 
labor nominally thinks, maybe it isn’t. 
If you want to say that a laborer of 
Polish extraction, who happens to be 
left-handed, disagrees with this—may- 
be he does. I am talking about what 
the majority of laborers want. They 
will take the package that has the 25 
per cent chance to advance, even 
though you have deleted a little bit 
of security. 


Before he takes the package you 
offer him another and say, “Here is 
50 per cent security and 25 per cent 
chance to advance and 25 per cent more 
of being treated like a human being.” 
“Oh,” he will say, “now I like that 
package better.” 


The "Prize Package” 


Then before he makes the selection, 
you say, “We have one more, our 
special one; 25 per cent security is all 
you get; the rest is up to you. The other 
25 per cent is 25 per cent more of a 
chance to advance, 25 per cent more of 
being treated like a human, and 25 
per cent more of feeling in your own 
soul that you are doing well a job that 
needs to be done,” and he will say, 
“That I’ll take; I’ll give up the 75 per 
cent security in exchange for all of the 
rest of that.” 


I don’t believe we can think just of 
security. I believe that industry could 
very readily find a way of giving labor 
the first three things, but the fourth 
one is going to require a lot of work. 
It is important that industry solve the 
problem of offering to labor all four of 
the things which labor wants out of 








life. It should not be left for the bureau- 
crats of either party to give, via gov- 
ernmental interference, the things 
which a man ought to be able to get 
out of his everyday working life. 

I think it behooves industrial man- 
agement to try to solve the problem of 
providing the four things that labor 
wants. 

I said at the outset that I was going 
to give you my version of what labor 
with a small “1” wants, but maybe I 
could just as well have said I was going 
to talk about what executives in the 
meat packing industry want. Maybe 
you want security first, a security you 
are perfectly willing to earn and buy 
for yourselves. Maybe you want, except 
for a very few of the absolute top ex- 
ecutives, a chance to advance and to 
do so a little more rapidly than has 
been possible in the past. Maybe you 
want and insist on being treated like 
a human being. You don’t have much 
trouble with that because you have 
arrived at the point where instinctively 
know you are. Maybe you realize now 
that the thing dearest to your heart is 
this feeling that you are doing an 
exceptionally constructive job well. 
Maybe you want all four of those 
things, because, after all, you are 
people. 

Maybe labor wants them because 
first and foremost, labor is people. 
Maybe if we thought of labor in terms 
of being just people, we would have 
a little bit less misunderstanding and 
less trouble with them. 


- ~ 7 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We now 
come to a part of our program which 
has been awaited eagerly by many of 
the members—“Various Means of Build- 
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ing Labor Productivity.” The chairman 
of the round table discussion on the 
subject is Richard Munnecke of the P. 
Brennan Co., Chicago. 


Mr. Munnecke has had an active in- 
terest in the meat packing industry for 
many years. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and the Chicago 
Kent College of Law. He was admitted 


to the Illinois Bar in 1937. In 1943, he 
became full time counsel and personnel 
manager for the P. Brennan Co., han- 
dling such important problems as gov- 
ernment regulations, wage and salary 
stabilization, employment problems, se- 
lective service, collective bargaining and 
industrial relations. 


It is a pleasure to present him to you. 








Building Labor Productivity 








RICHARD MUNNECKE: I am sure 
you will all agree with me that so far 
this afternoon, the program has been 
very interesting and very instructive. 
I hope that the balance of the program 
will keep up to the 
standard that has 
been set by Mr. 
Roper and Mr. El- 
lerd. 


We have a group 
of five experts here 
today, and inciden- 
tally, there isn’t a 
one of them who 
considers himself 
an expert, but they 
-are all interested in 
the subject in 
which I think you 
gentlemen are in- 
terested. 

I would like to 
introduce these gentlemen to you be- 
fore we get started on the program so 
we won’t have to interrupt the con- 
tinuity of the talks. 


First, Homer Smith. Mr. Smith is the 
president of the Drummond Packing 
Co. of Eau Claire, Wis. Unlike many of 
our folks in the packing industry, Mr. 
Smith didn’t start in as a packer at the 
age of 12. He was successfully en- 
gaged in another business, that of in- 
surance, for several years before he be- 
came actively associated with the pack- 
ing industry. Perhaps for that reason, 
he has been able to view some of the 
practices followed in the industry with 
an open mind. Mr. Smith is a member 
of the board of directors of the Insti- 
tute and has taken a keen interest in 
the affairs of this industry. 


The next speaker is going to be E. L. 
Neubauer. Mr. Neubauer was with the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board as 
a meat specialist for several years prior 
to his association with the Field Pack- 
ing Co. During that time he became 
an expert on many phases of meat op- 
eration. 

Prior to Mr. Neubauer’s association 
with the Meat Board, he was graduated 
from the Institute of Meat Packing at 
the University of Chicago where he 
made an enviable record. Mr. Neubauer 
has been genuinely interested in the 
subject of labor productivity for many 
years. 

Following Mr. Neubauer will be Rob- 
ert A. Keyer, and, incidentally, he is a 
graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis and served in the last 
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World War. He is a native of Missis- 
sippi and he joined Armour and Com- 
pany in 1926 as an industrial engineer 
in the Chicago office. In 1927 he was 
sent to the Fort Worth plant to work 
in the employment and casualty de- 
partment while serving as a student 
assistant superintendent. 


In 1932 he was made superintendent 
of the company’s plant in Oklahoma 
City. Five years later he was brought 
back into Chicago for a year in the pro- 
duction personnel control division, and 
in 1938 he was made superintendent of 
the company’s plant in St. Paul. He 
remained there until 1942 when he was 
again brought back to Chicago to head 
up the industrial engineering depart- 
ment of Armour and Company. 

Harold Bean of Luer Bros. Packing 
and Ice Co. follows him. Mr. Bean is 
a graduate of Illinois University and 
has specialized in mathematics and 
personnel study and immediately upon 
leaving college entered the employ of 
the Alton plant of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., and was assigned to their 
time study department. Later, he was 
with the Curtis Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. at St. Louis doing industrial en- 
gineering work. He came to the Luer 
Bros. Packing and Ice Co. from Curtis 
Wright and has been engaged since in 
time study and job methods work. 

Our concluding expert will be Allen 
Lindsley of Wilson and Co. He has been 
with Wilson for many years doing the 
time study and training within industry 
work. He has had a great deal of pro- 
duction experience, is well versed on 
methods and planning of work, and has 
taken leadership in the job methods 
training setup under the training within 
industry program of the War Man- 
power Commission. 


I will now discuss the essential char- 
acteristics of typical incentive plans. 





TYPICAL INCENTIVE PLAN 











RICHARD MUNNECKE: There has 
been much interest shown recently by 
various members of the Institute con- 
cerning wages and efficiency of labor. 
The reason is easy to see. It will be 
difficult or impossible to reduce rates 
when our production pace slackens, and, 
as a matter of fact, when overtime 
hours are cut down it will increase the 
pressure for even higher hourly rates 
to offset partially the loss of overtime. 
If either meat prices or volume decline 


after the war, it may be economically 
impossible to pay these rates for the 
work now being done. There is only 
one solution—an obvious one—so far 
as I can see. That is to increase eff. 
ciency and productivity to the point 
where improved results will justify the 
wages paid. 

This afternoon we are going to try 
to outline for you a few ways in which 
you may be able to contribute to this 
result in your own plants. You wil] 
have to decide for yourselves whether 
anything we say has any application to 
your particular organization, and, if 
you think it does, that what we say is 
just an introduction to the subject and 
will give you only a starting point. 

There are many ways in which greater 
efficiency and productivity may be en- 
couraged—by vacation plans, health and 
life insurance, suggestion systems, la- 
bor-management committees, improved 
plant layout, safety engineering, hiring 
and personnel controls, and job train- 
ing, to mention some of the principal 
ones. But the ones we are going to 
concentrate on are wage incentives, la- 
bor cost control, and job simplification. 


Three Types of Wages 


Wages generally fall into one of three 
types. The first is the familiar time- 
rate wage by which an individual is 
paid so much per hour or per day re 
gardless of the amount of his produe- 
tion. This type of wage puts the bur- 
den of inefficient work entirely upon 
management, and furthermore, tends to 
encourage better workers to sink to the 
level of poorer ones. In recent months 
many of you have probably been aware 
of men in your plant who have done 
poorer work than formerly because they 
have seen newer employes getting away 
with it, or because they feel they are 
underpaid. 

Another type is the piece-rate wage 
in which the worker is paid so much 
per unit of production regardless of the 
time it takes him. Obviously, this type 
encourages the worker to work as fast 
as possible. However, it is often dis- 
couraging to beginners who find it diffi- 
cult to earn an adequate wage. It is 
also unfair at times in its operation, as 
it puts the full burden of improper man- 
agement on the employe. Another fault 
of the piece-rate is that it does not 
provide a standard to shoot at or by 
which to measure achievement. 

The third type, incentive or premium- 
bonus wages, is intended to overcome 
some of the faults of the other two 
types. Under this type both the time- 
rate and the piece-rate wages are com- 
bined. A standard is set, and an extra 
bonus or reward is given for exceeding 
it, so that beyond a certain minimum 
point the wage varies with efficiency. 1 
do not believe that anyone claims that 
the so-called incentive plans do not have 
their faults. They require very effi- 
cient management in order to be suc- 
cessful, and call for extra supervision, 
and extra overhead in the form of rec- 
ord-keeping and payroll computation. 


On the other hand, they reduce over- 
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head by getting the work done more 
quickly, sometimes saving on overtime 
penalty, and by magnifying the need 
for better management. One of their 
special advantages just now is that 
they make it possible for the worker 
to actually earn a higher wage, giving 
yalue for value received, which may be 
the cure for the discontent that may be 
expected when the volume of work is 
reduced following the war. 


Typical Incentive Plans 


It would probably be helpful to de- 
scribe a few typical incentive plans at 
this time. The simplest and most prev- 
alent is technically known as Man- 
chester Piece Work. This involves a 
piece-rate with a time-rate guarantee, 
so in effect amounts to time-rate up to 
the standard and piece-rate thereafter. 
Under the Wage and Hour Law it is 
the only kind of piece work possible, 
because piece work does not entitle an 
employer to pay less than the minimum 
wage. One of the advantages of this 
system is that it is easily understood 
by the worker and generally appeals 
to him when he is told that no matter 
what he produces he will be paid at 
least the hourly rate. 

Under the so-called Taylor plan, one 
piece-rate is paid if the worker’s pro- 
duction is below standard and a higher 
rate per piece is paid to those who ex- 
ceed the standard. The principal objec- 
tion to this plan is that it is often un- 
fair in the eyes of the employe. For 
example, suppose the standard is 30 
units per hour with 2c the rate for those 
below the standard and 2%c the rate 
for those above. In this case a worker 
completing 29 units in an hour would 
get 58c and a worker completing 30 
units would get 75c; a difference of 17c 
for the one extra unit when either 2c 
or 2%c is supposedly the rate. Unques- 
tionably, it provides an incentive for 
greater production, at least up to the 
standard. But a beginner might feel 
that he was being paid unfairly, and 
even an expert might have a tendency 
to hover just over the standard in his 
production. 


Objection to Tinse-Rate Bonus 


There is another type in which a 
time-rate is paid, with a graduated 
bonus being paid when the standard is 
approached or exceeded. For example, 
the employer sets a wage of 60c an 
hour and a standard of 30 units per 
hour, but for production between 20 and 
30 units per hour an additional %c per 
unit would be paid, for production be- 
tween 30 and 40 units an additional %c 
per unit would be paid, and for all units 
in excess of 40 an additional 1c per unit 
would be paid. Under this system even 
a novice gets something extra to en- 
courage him. There is no sharp division 
between a standard worker and a sub- 
standard worker. 


The objection to it is that the guar- 
anteed rate must usually be below the 
going time-rate for that type of work, 
imasmuch as a bonus is paid before the 
Standard is reached. This is likely to 
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have an adverse effect on obtaining 
qualified workers in the labor market, 
and is also likely to cause employes to 
feel that the company is anything but 
liberal in its wage policy. 


Another variation consists of a time- 
rate with a bonus of a percentage of 
the time saved. Under this plan a stand- 
ard time is set in which a particular job 
should be done, and if this standard is 
beaten then %, %, or % of the time 
saved in minutes or hours per day is 
paid to the worker. For instance, a 
worker does in seven hours what the 
standard would call for in eight hours. 
For that day he is paid for the seven 
hours actually worked plus 20 minutes 
or 30 minutes or 40 minutes, inasmuch 
as he has saved one hour and is en- 
titled to %, %, or % pay for that hour. 
This is in effect a version of the well- 
known Bedaux plan in which every job 
is rated in “Bs,” one “B” for every min- 
ute normally required under all normal 
conditions to do the job. At.the end of 
the day a worker’s “Bs” are totalled 
and if they exceed the actual minutes 
he worked he gets a percentage of the 
difference. 


These examples are illustrative of the 
variations possible in incentive plans. 
Quite possibly there are many others, 
but I know you are not interested in 
having an exhaustive list of them pre- 
sented to you today, even if I were 
familiar with all of them. 


There are two very important steps 
in this whole picture of wage incen- 
tives: One is setting the standard, and 
the other is selling the workers on its 
fairness. The standard is really the 
essence of any incentive plan. It has a 
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capacity to increase productivity even 
aside from its relationship to the addi- 
tional compensation. Almost all sport 
records, for instance, represent targets 
or goals which spur competitors to bet- 
ter efforts than they would be able to 
put forth without them. A production 
standard, if properly set, can have the 
same effect. However, if it is improp- 


erly set, it will wreck the usefulness of mn) 


the entire plan, through either proving 


unfair to the workers or else proving WJ 


expensive out of all proportion to its 
advantages. 


Two Types of Plans 


There is one aspect that should be 
mentioned. Most incentive plans may 


be set up on either an individual or 


group basis. On an individual basis a 
separate record is kept of each worker’s 
production, his results are his own re- 
sponsibility, and his pay depends on his 


own efforts alone. On a group basis a. 


gang, such as all those working on one 
bench or table, or all those working in 
a given department, is taken as a unit 
and the total time and total production 
of the gang are the determining fac- 
tors—each employe sharing in the pre- J 
mium or bonus proportionately accord- 
ing to the results achieved. i 
The individual basis offers greater in- | 
centive to each individual, as he does 
not have to share with anyone the re- 
sults of his superiority. The group type 


is easier to administer, requiring less |} 


clerical work and less individual super- 
vision, but dissatisfaction is likely to 
arise if the group feels that there is a 
bottle-neck; that is, the efficient workers 
will complain about the inefficient ones. 
This dissatisfaction is partly balanced , 
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by the fact that it puts pressure on the 
inefficient ones to improve their work. 

As to whether any of these plans 
may be suitable for your operations, 
you alone will have to be the judge, 
taking into consideration your relations 
with your employees, your present wage 
scale, the ability of your supervisory 
force, the popularity of incentive plans 
in your labor area, and all of the other 
factors that are involved. 


RICHARD MUNNECKE: If you de- 
cide that incentive plans or job im- 
provement have a place in your picture, 
then I am sure that what these five 
experts have to say is going to help you 
decide how to go about doing it, and 
what to watch out for, and I am sure 
that you will profit greatly by the 
experience that they have had. 

The first one of these experts is 
Homer Smith, who is going to discuss 
the application of an incentive plan to 
small packing plants. It is with pleas- 
ure that I present Mr. Smith. 





SMALL PLANT SYSTEM 











HOMER SMITH: The particular 
phase of this part of the program that 
has been assigned to me is the applica- 
tion of incentive plans to small packing 
plants. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding as to my qualification 
to speak on this subject, I should first 
state that I do not come before you as 
an expert on this subject, nor do we 
have anyone in our organization who 
qualifies as such. I do, however, have 
some decided ideas on incentives as they 
have affected our operations and experi- 
ences in the initiation and application of 
incentive plans to our plant, and these 
may be of some value to those who have 
not yet applied labor productivity plans 
to their operations. 

In 1937, our company, as a result of 
the early depression years, was in a 
bewildered state of mind, and anxious 
to do something to reduce production 
costs. Like all packers, we had had 
many unhappy experiences, including 
the little pig slaughter, low volume, low 
prices, drought conditions, and espe- 
cially, the hog processing tax. As a 
result, we felt that a new and drastic 
approach to our overall operations and 
the conduct of our business was essen- 
tial. 

In seeking help, we naturally thought 
first of the Institute as a source of in 
formation and assistance. I consulted 
Howard Greer who was then with the 
Institute, and in substance, he told me 
that many Institue members had incen- 
tive plans in operation with satisfactory 
results. He further stated that the In- 
stitute could not properly recommend 
specific engineering firms for such work, 
but did give me the names of three or 
four firms serving member packers who 
had adopted incentives, and suggested 
that I make contact with them and 
check on their results. Following this 


suggestion, we made investigation and 
were able to decide upon an engineering 
firm whose results with other packers 
had been satisfactory, and employed 
them to work in our plant. 

Mr. Munnecke has outlined the vari- 
ous types of incentive plans, but the 
one we adopted in our plant is what I 
would call a tailormade plan, and I be- 
lieve that a tailormade is the only kind 
of plan that can be successfully applied 
in a small plant, principally because the 
operating conditions and physical lay- 
outs are very different, even in plants 
of similar size and volume. 

The first step taken was the assign 
ment of a man to our plant by the 
engineering firm, who stayed with us 
constantly, making time studies of oper- 
ations, as well as observations on the 
physical layout and the coordination of 
operations and facilities. We were 
greatly surprised to find that the en- 
gineer assigned to us had had no pre- 
vious packinghouse experience; in fact, 
his immediate prior assignment had 
been 9 months with a stove manufac- 
turer. We found, however, that this 
fact was in our favor, as it gave us an 
entirely new and different approach to 
our problem, and that he was able to 
make many practical suggestions that 
were unheard of in our previous oper- 
ating experience. 

We received daily reports of time 
study breakdown of operations, and we 
soon had our weaknesses pointed out to 
us, and later as we progressed, our 
supervisory personnel were brought into 
conferences to acquaint them with what 
we were trying to accomplish. 

Time does not permit me to give de 
tails as to the actual application of the 
plan we adopted, and I do not believe 
that such details would be of particular 
value to other members. 


Plans Must Fit Conditions 


As previously stated, I believe that in 
small plants, most satisfactory results 
can be obtained from a specific plan, 
tailored to meet the particular condi- 
tions as found. I can also say that our 
company has pleased with the 
over-all results obtained from the incen- 
tives adopted. We have satisfactory 
piecework schedules in operation in 
many of our departments, although we 
have been unable as yet to include as 
many departments as we would like. 


been 


In making the changes required in 
the adoption of incentives, we naturally 
ran into many difficulties. First, we 
had the problem of convincing our own 
management as to the benefits we could 
expect from incentives, not only to the 
company, but also to the individual 
employes who would be affected. In the 
beginning, we met considerable resist- 
ance, some of it sincere and some selfish, 
and unless such resistance is success- 
fully overcome, and all interested or 
affected are sincerely sold on the plan 
being beneficial to all, the plan will not 
operate in a satisfactory way. 

One mistake that we made was that 
we did not consult our bargaining 
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agency before engaging our industrial 
engineers. In fact, shortly after the 
engineering firm began work and time 
studies were started, and even 
any decisions as to the application of a 
plan had been made, we had a short 
wildeat strike. I can say, however, that 
this resistance was quickly dispelled 
and that there has been a_ decided 
change in the attitude of employes oper 
ating under incentives or piecework 
rates. These employes would not now 
consent to the abandonment of incen- 
tives. We now consult with our union 
on any changes in piecework or institu- 
tion of new standards. 


before 


Foreman in Incentive Plan 


Another mistake we made in adopting 
piecework schedules was in not giving 
proper consideration as to where the 
foremen and_= supervisory personnel 
should fit into the incentive picture. We 
feel that these employes should have a 
part in labor productivity, and I am 
waiting with much interest, Mr. Neu- 
bauer’s ideas on the subject. 

We also had our problem with man- 
agement, and many ideas gained from 
long experience had to be scrapped, but 
we were able to adopt our incentives 
without having to make any changes in 
personnel. Our contacts with our in- 
dustrial engineers taught us new ways 
of thinking, gave us a new slant on the 
problem of unit costs and production. 
No plan or system will be found 100 
per cent perfect. Some of our incentives 
we have found through experience, are 
too loose, but in spite of that fact, are 
immeasureably better than operation on 
time work. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that 
labor productivity plans are very neces 
sary to the well-being of the smaller 
operators, as they, as a rule, have more 
split operations and greater fluctuations 
in volume than larger plants. Further, 
I feel that outside help is necessary for 
the inauguration of the plan, but that 
its success depends entirely on the in- 
telligent and wholehearted cooperation 
of the entire organization. 


RICHARD MUNNECKE: Mr. Neu- 
bauer will now tell us something about 
an incentive plan for foremen. 





INCENTIVES FOR FOREMEN 











E. L. NEUBAUER: Mr. Tefft asked 
me to sort of ramble around on our fore 
men’s incentive system, and merely hit 
the high spots so that we could start 
some discussion. First I would like to 
say that our plant is a small one; sec- 
ond, that all our foremen are working 
foremen. It is well to keep that in mind 
when I am talking about our system. 

Actually, the system we set up could 
be called a cost control system on labor. 
Fundamentally, the foremen incentive 
plan consists of standards being set for 
“ach product. As some of these gentle- 
men have explained, for instance, in our 
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” by the fact that it puts pressure on the 
” inefficient ones to improve their work. 
As to whether any of these plans 
may be suitable for your operations, 
you alone will have to be the judge, 
taking into consideration your relations 
with your employees, your present wage 
geale, the ability of your supervisory 
force, the popularity of incentive plans 
in your labor area, and all of the other 
factors that are involved. 


RICHARD MUNNECKE: If you de- 
cide that incentive plans or job im- 
~ provement have a place in your picture, 
then I am sure that what these five 
experts have to say is going to help you 
decide how to go about doing it, and 
what to watch out for, and I am sure 
that you will profit greatly by the 
experience that they have had. 

The first one of these experts is 
Homer Smith, who is going to discuss 
the application of an incentive plan to 
small packing plants. It is with pleas- 
ure that I present Mr. Smith. 
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HOMER SMITH: The particular 
phase of this part of the program that 
has been assigned to me is the applica- 
tion of incentive plans to small packing 
plants. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding as to my qualification 
to speak on this subject, I should first 
state that I do not come before you as 
an expert on this subject, nor do we 
have anyone in our organization who 
qualifies as such. I do, however, have 
some decided ideas on incentives as they 
have affected our operations and experi- 
ences in the initiation and application of 
incentive plans to our plant, and these 
may be of some value to those who have 
not yet applied labor productivity plans 
to their operations. 


In 1937, our company, as a result of 
the early depression years, was in a 
bewildered state of mind, and anxious 
to do something to reduce production 
costs. Like all packers, we had had 
Many unhappy experiences, including 
the little pig slaughter, low volume, low 
prices, drought conditions, and espe- 
cially, the hog processing tax. As a 
result, we felt that a new and drastic 
approach to our overall operations and 
the conduct of our business was essen- 


In seeking help, we naturally thought 
first of the Institute as a source of in- 
formation and assistance. I consulted 
Howard Greer who was then with the 
Institute, and in substance, he told me 
that many Institue members had incen- 
tive plans in operation with satisfactory 
results. He further stated that the In- 
stitute could not properly recommend 
specific engineering firms for such work, 
but did give me the names of three or 
four firms serving member packers who 
had adopted incentives, and suggested 
that I make contact with them and 
check on their results. Following this 


suggestion, we made investigation and 
were able to decide upon an engineering 
firm whose results with other packers 
had been satisfactory, and employed 
them to work jn our plant. 


Mr. Munnecke has outlined the vari- 
ous types of incentive plans, but the 
one we adopted in our plant is what I 
would call a tailormade plan, and I be- 
lieve that a tailormade is the only kind 
of plan that can be successfully applied 
in a small plant, principally because the 
operating conditions and physical lay- 
outs are very different, even in plants 
of similar size and volume. 


The first step taken was the assign- 
ment of a man to our plant by the 
engineering firm, who stayed with us 
constantly, making time studies of oper- 
ations, as well as observations on the 
physical layout and the coordination of 
operations and facilities. We were 
greatly surprised to find that the en- 
gineer assigned to us had had no pre- 
vious packinghouse experience; in fact, 
his immediate prior assignment had 
been 9 months with a stove manufac- 
turer. We found, however, that this 
fact was in our favor, as it gave us an 
entirely new and different approach to 
our problem, and that he was able to 
make many practical suggestions that 
were unheard of in our previous oper- 
ating experience. 

We received daily reports of time 
study breakdown of operations, and we 
soon had our weaknesses pointed out to 
us, and later as we progressed, our 
supervisory personnel were brought into 
conferences to acquaint them with what 
we were trying to accomplish. 

Time does not permit me to give de- 
tails as to the actual application of the 
plan we adopted, and I do not believe 
that such details would be of particular 
value to other members. 


Plans Must Fit Conditions 


As previously stated, I believe that in 
small plants, most satisfactory results 
can be obtained from a specific plan, 
tailored to meet the particular condi- 
tions as found. I can also say that our 
company has been pleased with the 
over-all results obtained from the incen- 
tives adopted. We have satisfactory 
piecework schedules in operation in 
many of our departments, although we 
have been unable as yet to include as 
many departments as we would like. 


In making the changes required in 
the adoption of incentives, we naturally 
ran into many difficulties. First, we 
had the problem of convincing our own 
management as to the benefits we could 
expect from incentives, not only to the 
company, but also to the individual 
employes who would be affected. In the 
beginning, we met considerable resist- 
ance, some of it sincere and some selfish, 
and unless such resistance is success- 
fully overcome, and all interested or 
affected are sincerely sold on the plan 
being beneficial to all, the plan will not 
operate in a satisfactory way. 

One mistake that we made was that 
we did not consult our bargaining 
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agency before engaging our industrial 
engineers. In fact, shortly after the 
engineering firm began work and time 
studies were started, and even before 
any decisions as to the application of a 
plan had been made, we had a short 
wildcat strike. I can say, however, that 
this resistance was quickly dispelled 
and that there has been a decided 
change in the attitude of employes oper- 
ating under incentives or piecework 
rates. These employes would not now 
consent to the abandonment of incen- 
tives. We now consult with our union 
on any changes in piecework or institu- 
tion of new standards. 


Foreman in Incentive Plan 


Another mistake we made in adopting 
piecework schedules was in not giving 
proper consideration as to where the 
foremen and supervisory personnel 
should fit into the incentive picture. We 
feel that these employes should have a 
part in labor productivity, and I am 
waiting with much interest, Mr. Neu- 
bauer’s ideas on the subject. 

We also had our problem with man- 
agement, and many ideas gained from 
long experience had to be scrapped, but 
we were able to adopt our incentives 
without having to make any changes in 
personnel. Our contacts with our in- 
dustrial engineers taught us new ways 
of thinking, gave us a new slant on the 
problem of unit costs and production. 
No plan or system will be found 100 
per cent perfect. Some of our incentives 
we have found through experience, are 
too loose, but in spite of that fact, are 
immeasureably better than operation on 
time work. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that 
labor productivity plans are very neces- 
sary to the well-being of the smaller 
operators, as they, as a rule, have more 
split operations and greater fluctuations 
in volume than larger plants. Further, 
I feel that outside help is necessary for 
the inauguration of the plan, but that 
its success depends entirely on the in- 
telligent and wholehearted cooperation 
of the entire organization. 


RICHARD MUNNECKE: Mr. Neu- 


bauer will now tell us something about 
an incentive plan for foremen. 





INCENTIVES FOR FOREMEN 











E. L. NEUBAUER: Mr. Tefft asked 
me to sort of ramble around on our fore- 
men’s incentive system, and merely hit 
the high spots so that we could start 
some discussion. First I would like to 
say that our plant is a small one; sec- 
ond, that all our foremen are working 
foremen. It is well to keep that in mind 
when I am talking about our system. 

Actually, the system we set up could 
be called a cost control system on labor. 
Fundamentally, the foremen incentive 
plan consists of standards being set for 
each product. As some of these gentle- 
men have explained, for instance, in our 
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sausage room we have a certain time 
for making bologna, pork sausage or 
any product that we may manufacture 
in that department. 

At the end of the week the production 
for these departments is multiplied by 
their standards, and, of course, is com- 
pared with the actual time spent in that 
department. I might say that the actual 
time includes our foremen’s time. If he 
has equaled the standard he draws his 
ponus. If he falls down one week—in- 
cidentally, we pay them each week—he 
tries mighty hard to bring production 
back the next week. 

Under this system we do keep a rec- 
ord of the production by departments. 
We keep a record of the time by de- 
partments. In don’t think it is neces- 
sary to tell you the value of working 
with foremen. We are quite sold on it; 
I believe Mr. Greer on Tuesday ex- 
plained it much better than I could. I 
thought you might be interested in a 
brief history of our incentive plan and 
how it was built up and a few of the 
things that helped with it. 


First Plan Didn't Work 


At first, of course, we had time study 
engineers to time each operation in the 
plant, and a bonus system, was set up 
on this plan for all the employes in the 
plant. After about six months we dis- 
carded that plan for two reasons. Prob- 
ably we hadn’t given enough thought to 
the simplicity of records. It was quite 
difficult for us to keep them, especially 
in some departments where we had 
three men and a great many operations. 
It took almost as much time to keep 
track of the individual men as it did 
to have the men keep up the production. 


Right after that we had motion study 
made by a motion study engineer. One 
of these gentlemen explained to me that 
motion study is really job method study. 
This motion study engineer worked with 
our foremen and a few of our key 
men in each department. He trained 
them for several months in motion 
study and time work. With this motion 
study work as a basis we revamped or 
reset a great many of our standards. 


It was easier to do so because each 
job was broken down into small units 
and we utilized the knowledge that the 
boys had gained from motion study to 
improve on these standards. One of the 
things you might do in working on these 
standards and trying to get them cor- 
rect is to cut out as much non-produc- 
tive labor as possible—and we were 
astonished and are still astonished at 
the amount of non-productive labor in 
our plant. We didn’t realize that we 
could have so much of it. 


Eliminating "Search" Motion 


For instance, we had a contest among 
our foremen to make up a list of all the 
things that they could find in the entire 
plant in the way of eliminating “search” 
motion. When we started on that, we 
would find men searching for a broom, 
or searching for some other implement 


with which to work. These are the 
easiest lost motions to eliminate. 

Another thing we worked on is a mo- 
tion that our boys called a “get” motion, 
where they hdd to reach for something, 
or had to go get a truck or any of 
those items. Of course, I was pleasantly 
surprised at the way our boys dug into 
it. They developed several interesting 
gadgets, and they did do better plan- 
ning. I didn’t know how we would 
handle new help in this foremen’s in- 
centive plan, and, naturally, we have 
had a lot of it. A great many times 
some of our departments have had as 
high as 50 per cent green help. We 
allow the supervisor a certain time, 
running from two to three weeks, for 
training this help and getting them in 
full production. During that two or 
three weeks they are charged with just 
half of the person’s time. In other 
words, we charge the other half to 
training. We have seldom had a case 
that hasn’t been in full production after 
these two or three weeks. 


When we installed this system there 
were two departments that we did not 
bring into the incentive plan. One of 
them was our shipping and delivery de- 
partment. The reason we didn’t—and 
we had time studies on it—is that after 
our motion study work we gave it more 
thought, and it looked like a major 
overhaul was necessary in that depart- 
ment. We were anxious to get started, 
so we left it out until it was completed. 
After about six months, we did put this 
system in. It saved us, I think, around 
83% per cent of the time and, incident- 
ally, eliminated a great many of our 
claims. 

The cellar was another department 
that we didn’t bring under this system. 
We still haven’t established it in the 
cellar since work there is complicated 
and has a great number of operations. 
Our cellar work is handled by few men. 
We still have a great deal to learn on 
incentive plans. 

I believe we are sold on them 100 per 
cent. We believe they give management 
a better guide to labor costs. We feel 
that incentive programs are valuable in 
creating more efficient methods. 


RICHARD MUNNECKE: We will 
now hear from Mr. Keyer who will tell 
us something about the principles gov- 
erning time studies. 





TIME STUDY PRINCIPLES 











R. A. KEYER: Modern industry 
should endeavor to correct some of the 
misunderstanding existing in places 
concerning time study work. I dare say 
that if we were to take a poll of a 
group of workers, and ask what they 
thought the purpose of time study was, 
they would come back and say, “speed- 
up.” The same thought might be true 
of some in management. 

The role of the industrial engineer 
is not unlike the role of engineers in 
other fields. Engineering in all fields 
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has made work and living easier rather 
than more difficult. The industrial en- 
gineer’s endeavor is to achieve better 
utilization of labor, 

It must be shown that this better 
utilization, through time studies, does 
not require speed-up but, on the con- 
trary, represents a scientific and prac- 
tical way of distributing work loads so 
as to make possible maximum produc- 
tion with minimum effort. In many 
cases, time study makes work easier 
through lessening fatigue through work 
rearrangement. 


Equalizing Work Load 


In any operation where different men 
work at different stages, and particu- 
larly where there is an assembly line 
operation, as in the motor car industry, 
or a dis-assembly line, as in meat pack- 


ing plants, the equalization of the work yy 


load among the various men and various 
operations is essential to the smooth and 
continuous flow of product and the 
elimination of bottlenecks. 


It should be instantly obvious, for | 


example, that on our pork cutting floors 
there must be more workers engaged in 
trimming hams than in cutting the 
hams off the carcasses. This is because 
it takes longer to trim a ham than it 


does to separate it from the carcass. | 


A proper time study determines an 
exact relationship between the various 
jobs and enables a distribution of work- 


men in such a manner as to promote | 


the kind of harmony that makes it 
possible for all of them to finish on the 
same note. 


Benefits of Time Study 


Following are the principal beneficial 
results which are possible of attainment 


through use of analytical time study 


procedures. 

1.—Control of the productivity of 
labor, with which goes a direct control 
of cost as well as material aid in the 
scheduling of production. 

2.—Prompt discovery of employes—if 
there are any—who: are ill-fitted to 


their jobs and who might be employed | 


in some other operation with greater 


satisfaction to themselves and better 9 


results to management. 


3.—A basis on which better-than- 


normal 
through piece work, bonus system or 
other incentive. 

4.—Settlement of grievances, which 
is a mighty important part of present- 
day industrial management. The griev- 
ances here referred to are ones growing 


out of differences of opinion regarding | 


work requirements and rates of pay. 


We are now in the midst of a labor © 


era, in which job distribution and an- 


alysis is essential in the writing of con- | 


tracts and in handling many grievances. 


These things are so important now- 4} 


adays that a comparatively new field 


production can be obtained j) 


ew ee Pane eo eres ae 


has been opened under the title of “job } 
evaluation.” In addition, wage stabili- 


zation procedures call for constant rate 
comparisons on an interplant basis. 
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Job evaluation can be described as a 
process of analytically measuring how 
one job compares with another in re- 
spect to the different skill requirements 
of each. It often happens that each 
element of a job must be analyzed and 
sometimes timed by stop-watch in order 
to determine its relative place in the 
total job and the degree of skill which 
it demands. This type of evaluation, 
when properly done, constitutes a fair 
and proper comparison between jobs 
and makes readily apparent the money 
values of the different jobs so that 
hourly rates can be applied fairly. 

Job evaluation is definitely tied up 
with the subject of labor productivity 
because sound relationship between the 
rates paid for different jobs encourages 
satisfaction on the part of the worker, 
which is reflected in satisfactory pro- 
duction. Job evaluations can be used 
to good advantage in analyzing com- 
parable operations as to their impor- 
tance, the amount of skill, experience 
and training required for each, and the 
hazards both physical and mental which 
go with them. Only by knowing all 
these factors can hourly rates be estab- 
lished and compared. 


First Steps in Time Study 


The initial stage in making a time 
study is to make a clear job description 
covering the starting and stopping 
points. If the job consists of more than 
a single operation then it must be 
broken down into its elemental parts 
and each part must be treated sepa- 
rately. The ultimate goal is to deter- 
mine the normal time which is required 
to do a complete and satisfactory piece 
of work. In the case of a job which has 
more than one element, the time study 
must show the time required for a 
complete and satisfactory job on each 
element and the procedure which is 
required to put all of them together 
into the completion of the overall job. 


Having defined the job which is being 
studied, the next procedure is to select 
for observation an operator of average 
skill, or several operators of average 
skill, so as to avoid introduction of a 
controversial skill factor into the prob- 
lem. These persons of average skill 
are then closely observed as they do 
their work and a stop watch is used to 
determine the amount of time devoted 
to each element of the job. Sufficient 
repetition of this procedure must be 
made so that the job and its several 
elements can be timed under all condi- 
tions and variations so that an average 
can be reached which will fairly portray 
what the job requires under normal 
conditions. At this point it would be 
well for the study man to make in- 
quiries as to past methods of operations, 
the possibility of changes and various 
other governing factors to be sure that 
adequate consideration has been given 
in making the time study of the job. 


I have arranged for passing out 
among you copies of a hypothetical 
time study on several operations which 
are familiar to most of you. It illus- 


SEVEN IS A LUCKY NUMBER 


And those who paid a visit to the headquarters of H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago, | 
were lucky indeed to have as their hosts S. A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer, sr., president, and | 


Frank A. Mayer; (standing), J. V. Robinson, Erwin Endres, H. J. Addison and J. O. 
Strigle, who made everybody happy. 


trates what I have been saying and 
possibly will be clearer to you than my 
description. If, when I have finished 
my paper, and the discussion period is 
opened, you desire to ask any questions 
in connection with the illustration, I 
will be glad to answer them. 


While using the stop watch on a job, 
it is necessary to note whether the 
worker who is being observed is pro- 
ceeding deliberately, or speedily, or at 
what might be called a normal rate. 
Provision must be made so that when 
time limits are determined they will 
reflect normal rather than slow or fast 
performance. The next step in the 
study is to provide a fatigue allowance 
which will take care of the normal 
let-up or tiring rate which occurs in 
the course of a day’s work. In this 
fatigue allowance consideration must 
also be given to any abnormal working 
conditions which might be encountered. 


Result is a Standard Time 


Following the foregoing procedure re- 
sults in the determination of normal or 
standard time for a well described job. 
Thereafter this standard time can be 
allowed to a normal operator working 
under normal conditions at a normal 
rate of speed to produce a certain num- 
ber of units. Practically all jobs in an 
entire plant can be studied in this 
manner and work requirements set up 
which will represent the normal pos- 
sibilities of any man or woman worker. 

While the time studies I have de- 
scribed are not particularly difficult to 
make, nevertheless, the best results can 
be obtained only when the studies are 
made by people who are properly 
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trained for the work and who have a | 


background of experience either in the | v 


operating or the comptroller’s divisions. 
People who make time studies should 
by all means have a good knowledge of 
products. 


In my opinion these are the qualifica- hy 
tions which a time study man should | 


have: 
First, 


departments. 
Second, ability to learn. 


Third, the patience and diplomacy ' 
required in dealing with workers and } 


practical knowledge of the 
work in the operating and accounting > 


supervisors who do not always under- jj 


stand and appreciate the objectives § : 


which are being sought. 


Fourth, an understanding of human 
psychology as applied to’ the relations 


between workers and management. 
The variations encountered 


in the f,) 


packing industry as a result of lack of WW 


uniformity of product makes time study J 
problems in our industry exceedingly #J 


complex. The animals that we handle 
differ in size. The various meats differ 


in their texture. The product that we 9} 
handle one day may differ greatly from 7 
the product that we handle another day. :/ 
differ -7 
greatly from those encountered, for 


Consequently, our problems 
example, 


foundries. 


in machine industries and 
It is necessary, therefore, 


that men who are going to engage in 


time studies have a proper background | 


and training. 


In conclusion I wish to point out that 9 
while time study work is important it 


represents only one phase of the general 


subject of industrial engineering. It is’ 
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estimated that a proper servicing of the 
time study requirements in a plant em- 
ploying about 300 people calls for one 
industrial engineer and one clerk and 
that they will have to devote full time 
to these direct labor controls. 

Analytical and scientific approach to 
labor productivity problems can be 
made through such time study as I 
have briefly outlined. It does not repre- 
sent a “cure-all” for problems of get- 
ting productivity out of labor, but it 
does serve as a means of pointing out 
to management the task that lies ahead. 

RICHARD MUNNECKE: Harold 
Bean of the Luer Bros. Packing and Ice 
Co. is now going to give us a talk on 
“Specific Application of Time Study 
Technique.” 





TIME STUDY APPLICATION 











HAROLD BEAN: I consider it a 
privilege to talk to you this afternoon, 
especially since you are the people who 
have accomplished the mammoth task 
of processing the millions of tons of 
meat required for the Army, Navy, 
lend-lease and civilians. You did this 
job under the handicap of labor short- 
age. The same could be said for each 
of your plants individually. You have 
done a tremendous job and I would like 
to shake the hand of each one of you 
and give you a pat on the back. 

My subject this afternoon is time 
study. Time study is indirectly respon- 
sible for the allies winning the war. 
That is quite a statement, isn’t it? But 
let’s go a little further and see why I 
say that. 

Let us assume that one of the reasons 
we are winning the war is our prepond- 
erance of war material. This is an 
assumption but it seems logical. Also 
let us say that the assembly lines of 
our plants and our production methods 
are the reason for this preponderance 
of material. Now I say that time study 
has made these assembly lines and pro- 
duction methods possible. That is, time 
study has eliminated lost time, has put 
the operations in their proper sequence, 
and has made smoother flowing lines 
out of jumble and disorder. 

Now you ask what is time study? An 
accepted definition of time study is a 
scientific analysis of methods and mo- 
tions of any given operation to improve 
methods and to determine the cost and 
productive efficiency of that operation. 
Please try to keep this definition in 
mind during the rest of my talk. 


Time Study in Bacon Slicing 


In order to be specific on the subject 
let’s take a department which is fa- 
miliar to all of us—the bacon slicing 


department. To set standards cn all 
operations in the department the follow- 
ing procedure would be followed. The 
first thing to do would be to draw up a 
layout of the department to scale locat- 
ing all equipment and machinery. Then 
a flow chart would be drawn to show 


whether the operations were in proper 
sequence and whether any duplication 
of handling existed. If any operations 
were out of sequence the layout would 
be changed artd the operations would 
be placed in proper sequence. After 
this has been done the time study man 
is ready to start taking his studies. 

The equipment required for a time is 
a decimal timer, a writing board, a 
pencil and time study sheets such as 
those I hold up here. Now let us take 
the operation of wrapping the bacon 
after it has been sliced and weighed 
as an example. The separate divisions 
of an operation are termed elements. 
The elements of the wrapping operation 
are to get bacon from _ conveyor, 
straighten the slices, fold over the bot- 
tom of the wrapper, fold over the ends 
of the wrapper, straighten the ends, 
and lay the processed bacon aside on the 
conveyor. These elements would be 
listed on the time study sheet. 


The time study man would then start 
his timer and as each element was com- 
pleted he would record the elapsed time 
on the time study sheet. While the 
operator was completing the element 
the time study man would be studying 
the operator to determine the degree to 
which the operator was above or below 
normal. This would determine the grade 
of the operator. By grade we mean his 
efficiency compared with another opera- 
tor who would do the operation in a 
normal time. 


Grading the Operators 


To explain this further, let us say we 
have three men performing the same 
operation. Most of you will agree that 
these three men will complete the opera- 
tion in different times. Suppose we have 
man A, B, and C. We study “A” and 
he completes the operation in 3:00 
minutes, we grade him at 65 per cent. 
Then we have “B” who completes the 
operation in 2:00 minutes. We grade 
him at normal 100 per cent. Then we 
have “C” who completes the operation 
in 2:20 minutes. We grade him at 
90 per cent. 


Then we have: 


1.95 
2.00 
1.98 
Then we say that 2:00 minutes is the 
correct time for the operation, less 
allowances. Now this time does not 
allow for unavoidable delays or per- 
sonal time. Unavoidable delays are 
power stoppages, etc. Personal time is 


allowed time for getting a drink, lava- 


tory time, etc. 

Now each of the above elements in 
bacon wrapping would be broken down 
in this manner and a time standard 
would then be determined for the oper- 
ation. Each operation in the bacon 
slicing dept. would be broken down and 
a time standard set on each. These 
times can then be used for innumerable 
purposes such as setting labor budgets, 
standards for incentive plans, cost sys- 
tems, etc. 


Let us refer back to the original 
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definition which was that a time study 
is a scientific analysis of methods and 
moticns of any given operation to im- 
prove methods and to determine the 
cost and productive efficiency of that 
operation. 


We drew the department layout and 
flow chart to improve methods and we 
set up a standard which can be given 
to the accounting department to con- 
vert into labor cost. These standards 
can be compared to the actual labor 
time to determine the efficiency of that 
department. With these figures man- 
agement can make its decisions with 
facts. 


Henry Ford says, “The only thing 
that we can rely on as being consistent 
is change.” The time study man has his 
job cut out for him. There is always 
room for improvement. That is the time 
study man’s job—to improve for effi- 
ciency. 

RICHARD MUNNECKE: Our next 
and final speaker on this part of the 
program is A. M. Lindsley of Wilson 
and Co., who is going to discuss “Work 
Simplification Program.” 





WORK SIMPLIFICATION 











A. M. LINDSLEY: Work simplifica- 
tion is also referred to as job simpli- 
fication, methods improvement and 
sometimes as “re-engineering” the job. 
There is nothing mysterious or high-hat 
about it. Work simplification is just 
good common sense and as practical as 
an old shoe. 

The purpose of work simplification is: 

1.—To find the best method of per- 
forming a given job. 

2.—To organize that method so as 
to produce maximum amount of produc- 
tion in a given length of time. 

If you will review the operations in 
your own plants, you will be impressed 
with the fact that in spite of the great 
advancements in modern machinery and 
equipment, most work is still done with 
the two hands—or to put it another 
way, human effort is still the basic tool 
of industry. 


Analyzing Job's Elements 


The first step in work simplification 
is to analyze each element of a given 
job or operation to— 

1) Eliminate unnecessary elements; 
2) Combine elements where possible; 
3) Rearrange elements for the best 
sequence; 4) Simplify all details as 
much as possible. 

In making a job analysis every detail 
must be questioned and nothing taken 
for granted. 


Every element of the operation should 
be questioned by asking: 1) Why is it 
necessary? 2) What is its purpose? 
3) Where should it be done? 4) When 
should it be done? 5) Who should do it? 
6) How is the best way to do it? 

Some of the specific things that you 
will want to investigate are— 
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Products: Are they in satisfactory 
condition—trimmed properly—internal 
temperature O.K., etc.? 

Materials Handling: Can the number 
of handlings be reduced or the distance 
moved be shortened? Can conveyors or 
chutes be used instead of trucks and 
elevators? 


Equipment: Is it the best kind for the 
job? Is it in good condition and prop- 
erly located, etc.? 

Manpower: Is the operator qualified 
—has he been properly instructed and 
is he properly supervised? 

Working Conditions: Are light, heat 
and ventilation satisfactory? Are there 
any unnecessary hazards, etc.? 


Training Within Industry 


At this point, I want to pay a tribute 
to the Training Within Industry Serv- 
ice, which is one of the services of the 
Bureau of Training of the War Man- 
power Commission. Under TWI, Messrs. 
Channing Dooley, J. Walter Dietz and 
other industrial production leaders or- 
ganized the now justly famous JIT, 
JMT and JRT conferences that repre- 
sent the best in industrial production 
training today. 

TWI’s job methods training is work 
simplification expressed in practical 
A-B-C language. The steps in JMT are: 

1.—Break down the job. 

2.—Question every detail. 
3.—Develop the new method. 
4.—Apply the new method. 

This is a complete pattern for meth- 
ods improvement and is a practical way 
for any plant, either large or small, to 
train its supervisors in the technique of 
improved job methods. 

One of the important tools for break- 
ing down the job is the process chart. 
This corresponds to JMT’S more ele- 
mentary job break-down sheet. 


What Process Chart Is 


A process chart is a graphic repre- 
sentation of a job or process in detail. 
It shows the sequence of all operations, 
transportation, inspections, delays and 
storage in the process, and shows the 
points at which raw materials or sub- 
assemblies are introduced into the proc- 
ess. It includes: 


1.—Operation or process description. 

2.—Sequence of the operation, step 
by step. 

3.—Distance travelled in feet. 


4.—Time for elements, subassemblies 
and complete operation. 

A few uses of process charts are: 

1.—To analyze existing methods and 
suggest new, improved methods. 

2.—To illustrate what is required in 
the manufacture of a new product and 
to compare the merits of alternate 
processes. 

3.—Charts aid supervisors and opera- 
tors to visualize complicated processes 
more readily. 

4.—Charts aid cost accountants to 
build up product costs. 
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PROCESS CHART 


Operation: Stamp and assemble cartons, 
cut sausage in two-link sections, scale, pack 
exact weight, tie carton and aside. 


Motion and time study provides excel- 
lent means for finding better, more 
economical methods and for measuring 
productive effort. The term “motion 
analysis” is a little high sounding, but 
its meaning is very clear and simple. 
It is just taking a good, square look at 
the movements needed to accomplish an 
operation, to see whether any can be 
eliminated, combined, rearranged or 
simplified for better economy. The ob- 
jective of this analysis should be to— 


1.—Use the fewest motions possible. 
2.—Use the simplest motions possible. 


The simplification of work and the 
improvement of job methods is not the 
responsibility of the industrial engineer 
alone. It should be part of the job of 
every supervisor and every operator. 


Training Techniques Advance 


Training techniques have made 
marked advances during the past few 
years and a good, sound training plan 
to educate gang leaders, foremen, divi- 
sion men and all supervisors in the 
skill of planning and the technique of 
job improvement, will pay dividends. 
During the months just passed the 
emphasis has been to get out production 
—to get the job done with little con- 
sideration given to the cost. 


As the war draws to a close, all in- 
dustry will be thinking in terms of 
getting back their normal peacetime 
markets and business promises to be 
more highly competitive than at any 
time in history. It will not be enough 
for your engineers to know the prin- 
ciples of job simplification and methods 


improvement. The supervisors should 
also know these principles and 
should be given plain, practical traip- 
ing and “sold” on the importance of 
these improved methods for organizing 
for greater production and decreased 
cost. If this is done properly and wel] 
it will tie the supervisors in closer with 
management and will give them a feel. 
ing of greater responsibility as part of 
the whole management team. 

Supervisory training should be 
planned to accomplish specific things, 
and this outline for training supervisors 
in the skill of planning has had good 
results in stimulating job methods im- 
provement. 

The use of such training to educate 
foremen and other supervisors in un- 
derstanding these management tools 
and how to use them in the day to day 
running of their departments, will help 
the foremen to be more effective on 
their jobs, will help them to increase 
production and reduce costs, and will 
help them feel that they are playing on 
your team. The most effective help you 
can give your supervisors is to equip 
each one with knowledge, tools and 
skills which will enable him to make the 
most effective use of the man power 
under his supervision. 





Officers Re-Elected 
and By-Laws Changed 











CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The first 
order of business is the treasurer’s re- 
port. H. Harold Meyer, treasurer of 
the Institute could not be here this 
afternoon and has asked me to read 
this short report. 

“Inasmuch as the fiscal year of the 
Institute closes on September 30, 1944, 
two days after the close of the annual 
meeting, a formal report cannot be 
made at this time. 

“Martin, Johnson and Company, cer- 
tified public accountants, will make 
their annual audit shortly. It is my 
recommendation that the audit report 
be referred to the executive committee 
of the board when it is available.” 


If there is no objection, the recom- 
mendation of the treasurer stands ap- 
proved. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
it was unanimously voted to approve the 
report of the treasurer... . 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: There is 
being submitted to you a copy of the 
revision of the Institute’s constitution 
and by-laws. This revision is made 
necessary because of the new Not-For- 
Profit Corporation Act by the Illinois 
legislature which became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1944 and is applicable to the 
Institute. The revised by-laws were 
adopted by the board of directors at its 
meeting yesterday. 

Unless there is some question, I will 
entertain a resolution to approve the 
new By-Laws. 


OSCAR EMGE: Be it resolved, that 
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DRY ASPHALT 
CSTE QGNEANG CORA 
















K an adhesive cement to set insula- 

tion and as a waterproof mastic 
finish on exposed surfaces in refriger- 
ated rooms, Enamelite has been first 
choice of leaders for more than 15 years. 















Enamelite is a superior asphaltic, 
mastic compound that assures perfect 
bonding and sealing and effectively 
prevents infiltration of moisture into 
the cork walls of refrigerated areas. The 
result is more efficient refrigeration, 
greater saving, lower maintenance ex- 
pense, and longer insulation life. 


Completely waterproof, acid and 





PRESSTITE 


of Leading packers, 
cold storage houses, 


For Better 
Insulation Bonding — 
and Sealing 


ice plants 


brine-resisting, Enamelite sets up 
evenly and solidly, does not shrink in 
hardening as it does not depend upon 
evaporation of any diluent. As it is used 
cold, Enamelite avoids the dangerous 
fire hazards of heating conventional 
asphalt compounds. 


Enamelite Is Available Today 
For Immediate Shipments in 
Quantities Up To Carload Lots 


Write today for information and how 
the many products of Presstite may 
solve the sealing and coating problems 
of your industry, too. 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3966 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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the action of the directors of the Insti- 
| tute in adopting a new code of by-laws 
|and repealing the existing by-laws and 
}all resolutions of the members and di- 
‘ rectors in conflict with said new by-laws 
be, and the same hereby is, in all re- 
‘/spects, approved, ratified and con- 
firmed.” 
Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
,it was unanimously voted to adopt the 
| resolution. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The sec- 
retary of the meeting is instructed to 
‘insert a copy of the by-laws in the 
minute book following the minutes of 
this meeting. 


| The report of the nominating commit- 
tee, by A. D. White, acting chairman of 
the committee. 

A. D. WHITE: I am reporting to you 
more or less as proxy chairman of the 

‘ nominating committee. 

Henry Coffin of Yakima, Washington, 
was asked to be the chairman of your 
nominating committee, but Mr. Coffin 
took literally the thinking of Prescott 

Blount on the transportation of perish- 
ables by air and was himself trans- 

» ported in that way from Yakima to 
Chicago. Unfortunately, Mr. Coffin ran 
into some of the problems of air trans- 
portation which sometimes are experi- 
enced and when the nominating commit- 

‘tee convened he was about 1500 miles 
west of Chicago, and when it adjourned, 
he was still about 500 miles west of the 

\ city. 

Mr. White read the report of the 
nominating committee to those in at- 
tendance. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
it was unanimously voted to close the 
nominations and to instruct the chair- 
man to cast a unanimous ballot in favor 
‘of the nominees. The chairman there- 
upon cast a unanimous ballot in favor 
of the nominating committee and de- 
clared them to be elected by a unani- 
mous vote. 








Convention Personalities and Events 








Henry A. McConnell, general super- 
intendent of the Laclede Packing Co. 
of St. Louis, received his 50-year gold 
button at the annual meeting. Mr. Mc- 
Connell has spent 53 years in meat 
packing and has two sons associated 
with the industry. One of them is em- 
ployed by the Laclede company and the 
other, before joining the colors, sold 
for the Cudahy Packing Co. in Denver 
and the Cook Packing Co. of Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 

It was convention No. 39 for A. D. 
White, veteran retired public relations 
director of Swift & Company, which 
makes his attendance record a cool 100 
per cent. 

Kenneth Wolcott, engineering depart- 
ment of Wilson & Co., is a familiar fig- 
ure at annual meetings, and at times is 
accompanied by his charming wife and 
two daughters. 

Bob Vissman, president of C. F. Viss- 
man Co., was on hand and was accom- 
panied by his lovely wife. 


D. Roy Howland and Dick Rezanka, 
president and secretary of Miller & 
Hart, teamed up to give the convention 
a treat. John Roberts was on hand to 
spread good cheer also. 

Your reporter understands that A. 
Wilson, manager of the casings de- 
partment, Wilson & Co., was on hand 
but couldn’t spot him. Must have been 
some hide-outs somewhere. 

Still another gentleman who eluded 
the NP reporter was H. W. Clubb of 
Cudahy Packing Co. It was reported 
that he was attending the meetings. 


“Ev” Shelby, a newcomer in the sales 
department of the H. P. Smith Paper 
Co., did more than his bit in greeting 
the guests who visited his firm’s head- 
quarters. Mr. Shelby has had consider- 


able background and experience in the 
industry and is able to assist packers 
and sausage manufacturers with many 
helpful and valuable suggestions. 

H. P. Henschien, renowned packing. 
house architect, returned from the West 
Coast just in time to visit the conven- 
tion for a couple of days. A modern’ 
packing plant he designed in the North- 
west area is about ready to open. 

Otto Finkbeiner came in Thursday 
with an empty stomach as his dining 
car had sold out to the service men. It 
was O.K. with Otto, however, as he 
realizes the men’s capacity. Saturday 
afternoon he left for home as his son 
Joseph, a marine, came home on a fur- 
lough. 

Al Lloyd and his wife from Paris, IIL, 
were interested visitors. Al was a part- 
ner in the Titzel & Lloyd Packing Co, 
of Paris until recently when the plant 
was sold. It is rumored that. he will 
join a Texas packer shortly. 

Henry Rottersman, president of Ad- 
vance Oven Co., was in attendance of- 
fering assistance on baked meat prob- 
lems. A severe shortage of help has 
handicapped Henry in the production of 
dip tanks. He has materials to build af 
least 100 and orders for most of them. 


John Humphrey, secretary, and Joe 
Wallingford, treasurer, Henry Fischer 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., were a part 
of a group of packers attending from 
the Derby city. 

Max Salzman, energetic president of 
the company bearing his name, is a well 
posted man on natural casings’ and 


‘spent much time with packers on ques- 


tions of stuffing sausage. 

William Yeager of Henry Lohrey Co., 
with Fred Schenk and John Duffy, rep- 
resented the Duffy-owned packing 
plants of the Henry Lohrey Co. and the 
Hughes-Curry Packing Co. Fred 
Schenk is manager of the Hughes- 
Curry plant at Anderson, Ind. 


Some of the most popular folks at 
the convention this year were the order 
buyers of hogs. Among these were 
Harry Sparks, L. H. McMurray, Bob 
Colina, Charles Renard, Wallace Potts, 
Albert R. Hostetter and John Duffy. 


Missed but not forgotten was Ed 
Thiele, vice president of Kold-Hold Mfg. 
Co. The firm exhibited at the locker 
plant convention in Columbus, held at 
the same time as the meat packers con- 
vention. 

C. L. Elpers, sales manager, Emge & 
Sons, Fort Branch, Ind., arrived on the 
second day of the meeting. His two air- 
men sons are in the best of health, he 
reported. One of them pilots a B-25 
Billy Mitchell bomber. 

Norman Gross, Lewis Laboratories, 
Milwaukee, Wis., utilized his intimate 
knowledge and many years of experl- 
ence in the industry in offering many 
convention visitors valuable informa- 
tion. 
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Durable... 
Sanitary... 


‘“*HALLOWELL”’ 


PACKING PLANT EQUIPMENT 


The steel construction of ‘‘Hallowell’’ Equipment is so strong, so sturdy, that 
long service is inevitable. This means a lasting investment that will give full 
value on every cent you spend. 


And for the sanitation standpoint too. ““Hallowell’’ Steel Equipment is the log- 
ical choice. With no porous surfaces or cracks that catch and hold dirt . . . no 
hard-to-clean corners to take that extra wash-up time, ‘“‘Hallowell’’ meets the 
modern requirements. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 
“Hallowell”’ offers many other advan- BRANCHES JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCHES 


tages as well. The complete line is shown BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT Box sse ST. Louis 














in our catalog, a 40-page book prepared INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 


exclusively for Packing Plant executives. : : 
‘ Send me the HALLOWELL Packing Plant Equipment Catal 
Mail the coupon at the right and we’ll be . a 


glad to send your copy at once. aR title 


Company _ 





Address _ 
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F. C. ROGERS CO. 


HARRY K. LAX 


BROKER PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
1914-1944 











Member of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
Member of the New York Produce Exchange 





NINTH and NOBLE STREETS PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
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In a Spirit of Friendliness 


manufacturers of packinghouse 

equipment, brokers and suppliers 
who played “host” to packers, sausage 
manufacturers and other industry mem- 
bers attending the AMI annual meet- 
ing, there was an abundance of activity 
and entertainment and plenty of re- 
freshments. Hospitality rooms were 
jam-packed from the time the afternoon 
sessions ended until the wee hours of 
the morning. 

Gathered in groups of two, three, four 
and considerably larger numbers, in- 
dustry members exchanged views on a 
multitude of subjects, including postwar 
plans, price ceilings and the many prob- 
lems which will confront the industry 
when the war ends. 

The memory of this year’s meeting 
will linger long with those who once 
again met with old friends and were 
introduced to new ones in the ever- 
popular hospitality headquarters, which 
brought welcome relief to “lobby feet.” 
Once again it can be said: “A good time 
was had by all.” 

While the Provisioner made every 
effort to see that all industry and sup- 
ply organizations represented at the 
meeting were covered in this issue, it 
hopes that any inadvertent omissions 
will be accepted in good sportsmanship, 
in view of the many problems involved 
in wartime coverage of the annual event. 

ADA FOOD’ PRODUCTS, LTD.— 
Though relatively new in the field, this 
concern has developed into an impor- 
tant factor among suppliers of binders 


AS WAS indicated in advance by 





PLAY HOST TO VISITORS 
These representatives from the Transparent Package Co., Chicago, had a busy three 


days welcoming visitors to their hospitality headquarters. 
E. O. Johnson; Lt. (j.g.) B. J. Wien, and M. L. Hofman. 


(Seated): E. E. Northway; 
(Standing): Bob Sachs, 


M. Craig, Seymour Oppenheimer, Larry Tauber and Dr. D. A. Heyne. 


and other materials for processors. 
Laurence W. Pfaelzer, Geo. Fisher, 
Chas. A. Raynor and B. A. Geier, com- 
pany partners, headed the concern’s 
delegation. Every effort was made to 
provide a place for comfortable relaxa- 
tion, and many visitors took advantage 


EIGHTEEN MEN IN ROOM AWAIT GUESTS 


One of the most popular spots at the convention was The Globe Co.’s room, where the 

role of host was played in their inimitable style by W. D. Moorhead; C. E. Gambill, 

President; R. L. Gambill, vice president; E. O. McCord, treasurer; L. J. Spencer, C. W. 

Pierce, Bruno C. George, Frank J. Bilek, chief engineer; L. J. McQueen, W. A. Rose, 

C. Bonifield, plant superintendent; J. W. Steiner, W. R. Conrad, H. W. Kollmorgan, 
J. Keth, John Moorhead, T. J. O’Donnell and Jake Lissner. 
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of hospitality extended by this group. 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING COR- 
PORATION.—Packer and sausage man- 
ufacturer visitors found the usual 
friendly welcome at the Advanced En- 
gineering suite at this year’s meeting. 
Expert advice on meat plant air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration was given to 
the many friends and guests by W. A. 
“Bill” Gebhardt, president of the con- 
cern. He was able to render valuable 
information, making many helpful sug- 
gestions because of his years of ex- 
perience and background in the meat 
packing and allied industries. Gebhardt 
has a long line of accomplishments to 
his credit as he has made many valu- 
able contributions on refrigeration and 
air conditioning to the meat packing in- 
dustry. The firm’s many friends felt, 
after their discussions with him, that 
their time was well spent at the 1944 
meeting. 

AFRAL CORPORATION. — The 
Afral hospitality headquarters at the 
Knickerbocker was well patronized by 
friends of the company who wanted to 
keep posted on the latest curing de- 
velopments. On hand for Afral were 
William E. Oliver, general manager, B. 
Roehm and Paul E. Schuster. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO.— 
Much interest centered around the per- 
sonnel of this organization as conditions 
are making it possible to secure more 
and more of the famous Anco line of 
packinghouse machinery and equipment, 
from time to time. A most inviting at- 
mosphere and genuine hospitality were 
extended by the staff, including N. J. 
Allbright, J. G. Allbright, A. O. Lundell, 
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H. A. Scherer, K. D. Kubaugh, W. A. 
Anderson, W. D. Broughton, J. H. 
Shafer, F. C. Gribbon, H. A. Wright, 
and E. E. Bright. Refreshments, par 
excellence, were served. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY.—As 
usual, Canco headquarters at the Drake 
was a really busy place and the staff 
was kept well occupied answering ques- 
tions and advising on current canning 
problems, in addition to extending 
hearty hospitality. Included in the group 
were men who for many years have 
been attending the convention and 
earned for American Can the reputa- 
tion of being a most generous and 
gracious host. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO.—One of 
the best known firms in regular at- 
tendance at the AMI meetings, and 
manufacturer of the famous Expeller 
for removing grease from cracklings, 
was ably represented by O. S. Ander- 
son, secretary; E. T. Pittock, J. S. Lund- 
mark and W. H. McCormac, sales en- 
gineers. The subject of crackling pro- 
duction is critical under war conditions 
and the service rendered and informa- 
tion given by the Anderson organiza- 
tion to packers at the convention was a 
real contribution to the war effort. 


AROMIX CORP.—Comfortably _lo- 
cated in the Lake Shore Drive hotel 
were found Julius Lipton and his repre- 
sentatives, C. Ray Waite, Guy J. Ream, 
A. F. Zavodsky and Frank Daniele, 
making life most pleasant for guests. 
A quiet headquarters such as this was 
enjoyed by many meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers. 


BASIC FOOD MATERIALS, INC.— 
Greeted by Ray F. Beerend, president, 
and A. F. Jaumann at the 1944 meet- 
ing, customers and friends of the Basic 
organization were entertained at the 
concern’s headquarters at the Seneca 
hotel. This concern has made rapid 
strides in the development of manufac- 
turing and merchandising ideas for 
meat packers and processors, and many 
convention visitors took advantage of 
the opportunity to talk with the com- 
pany’s representatives. Company offi- 
cials report steadily increasing demand 
for their products, and at the present 
time are in the process of launching an 
entirely new and different manufactur- 
ing and merchandising campaign on 
pork sausage. This new plan has occa- 
sioned a great deal of interest among 
those who have had-the privilege of a 
preview of this new approach to an old 
problem. 


BUILDICE CO.—John A. Heinzel- 
man, a well known figure in the packing 
industry, plus his representatives, J. G. 
Rea and Frank Lee, engaged in inter- 
esting refrigeration discussions at their 
headquarters. In addition to represent- 
ing Worthington refrigerating machin- 
ery, Buidice conducts a large rebuilding 
business and service organization. 


BERTH. LEVI & CO.—“B-L” head- 
quarters has always been a favorite 
stopping place for packers and sausage 
manufacturers but 1944 attendance at 
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the concern’s headquarters seemed to 
exceed all previous occasions. The con- 
cern’s staff, headed by popular David A. 
Weill, Martin D. Levy and company 
manager Leonard Weill, were assisted 
in greeting guests by Mike Baker, Al 
Freud, Lester Lyons, E. Hertz, N. B. 
Berkowitz, Harry Chichester, Duke 
Reichenbach and Jake Reichenbach. A 
comfortable atmosphere was provided, 
refreshments were always available, 
and an air of genial informality pre- 
vailed. 


CANADA CASING CO.— Head- 
quarters was in charge of W. C. Rapp, 
general manager of the Chicago office, 
who was assisted by A. W. Murray, 
A. Suski and M. A. Ruden. Of interest 
to all meat packers and sausage manu- 
facturers is the casing situation, which 
this group of men was able to discuss 
intelligently, passing on suggestions for 
greater efficiency and economy. 


CENTRAL SOYA CO.—One of the 
products of this company is lecithin, 
used in the manufacture of lard. On 
hand to offer helpful suggestions were 
S. E. Nelson, manager of lecithin de- 
partment, Specialty Products division; 
R. R. Stigler, assistant manager Spe- 
cialty Products division, and Arthur S. 
Danzinger. Many of the packers who 
met with these gentlemen are using 
lecithin and interesting meetings re- 
sulted. Another product manufactured 
by this firm is soya flour. Headquarters 





was kept busy with guests throug 
the meeting. ¢ 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE w 
HOUSE CO.—Proper perishable fg 
storage in wartime is of the greats 
importance to the country. J. H, 
mondson and his able staff, includim 
W. A. Kron, W. A. Kopke and A, 
Wolff, were hosts to large gathering 
each day of the convention. The com » | \ 
fortable, friendly atmosphere was mos ’ 
conducive to the proper dispensing 
constructive information. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS SUPP 
CO.—At a time when it is of maximum 
importance to produce machinery ang 
equipment of great efficiency and ty 
give service of the highest type ij 
keeping equipment operating properly, 
packers sought out the headquarters 
the famous “BOSS” line at the D 
for help and advice. This is one p 
where guests are made to feel at hom 
in an atmosphere of genuine hospi 
and helpfulness. Herman Schmidt, prep 
ident; William C. Schmidt, vice pregh 
dent; Fred W. Stothfang, assistant } 
president; Walter Hammann, Chicago 
branch manager; Carl Schwing, st, 
southern representative; Clifford @ 
Hammann, central sales representative; 
Robert Chapman, New England repre 
sentative, and Howard Wilson, north 
western representative, were in the me 
ceiving line to play hosts in their i 
imitable style. 











































Industry Friends Hang Out the Welcome Sign 


1.—Representing the French Oil Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., Piqua, Ohio, were C. B. 
Upton, vice president and general manager, 
and J. C. Mellon, sales manager, render- 
ers’ department. 

2.—W. T. Ross, Illinois and Wisconsin 
representative, and J. H. Huse, Chicago 
representative, Shellmar Products Co., were 
on hand at this year’s meetings. 

3.—S. B. Knapp, divisional sales manager, 
and Jack Gallagher, Chicago sales repre- 
sentative, Cellulose division, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
4.—Greeting friends for Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich., were 
(seated) Dr. J. A. Dunn, technical direc- 
tor, C. C. Van Dyne and L. M. Fitzhugh, 
Chicago representatives. In rear row are 
C. W. Schornstheimer, industrial sales; Joe 
Conklin, Chicago representative, and P. T. 
Green, west division sales manager. 


5.—Lou Menges, manager, Tenderay divi- 
sion, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
6.—W. A. Gebhardt, president, Advanced 
Engineering Corporation, Milwaukee; W. 
W. Morgan, field engineer, Midwest En- 
gineering & Equipment Co., Chicago, and 
H. B. Howe, president, Howe Ice Machine 
Co., Chicago. 

7.—F. E. Wernke, president, Louisville 
Prov. Co., Louisville, Ky.; Harvey W. 
Wernecke, manager, advertising sales, The 
National Provisioner, and Frank H. Hoy, 
president, Hoy Equipment Co., Milwaukee. 
8.—J. R. Lostro, manager, Spertifier di- 
vision, Sperti, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
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on hand to meet and greet his friends” 
9.—Fred R. Bliss, Chicago representative, 
Dexter Folder Co., New York, N. Y. 
10.—L. J. Raphael, office manager; Sd 
Morton, president, and Dan R. i 
sales manager, Meat Industry ppliers, 
Inc., Chicago. a 
11.—J. D. Rankin, special representative) 
L. B. Steele, sales manager; D. E. Drew 
packaging specialist, and M. C. Pollock 
promotion manager, were on hand from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
cellophane division, Wilmington, Del. 
12.—George E. Hinchliff of the Chic 
office of Johns-Manville, New York, N. ¥2 
was on hand to see friends. 
13.—A. S. Ethridge, sales manager, com 
tainer division, L. S. Johnson, 
director, and C. E. Lindgren, sales mam 
ager, carton division, Hummel and Dow 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 
14.—Representing Canada Casing Co., Ché 
cago, were James Murrary, secretary-trea® 
urer; William C. Rapp, president; Andrew 
B. Suski, vice president, and M. A. Rudem 
representative. 
15.—Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., wa 
represented by Al R. Runkel, H. R. F 
Floyd H. Crego and H. A. Old ndotty v7 
manager, soya flour sales. L. Glen | 
and P. J. Brilley were not available 
photo was taken. 
16.—John S. Hayes, Oakite Products, 106 
New York, N. Y., was telling a story 
Jack Williams, Wilson & Co., and # 
were both enjoying it. 



















BUY WAR BONDS 


222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6 





SHROUD CLOTH 
CHEESE CLOTHe SHEETING» OSNABURGS 


by the bale only . . . take advantage of bale prices 





A COMPLETE LINE OF PACKINGHOUSE SUPPLIES 
FRAHN BATTING for Anco Depilating users 





SELLING AGENT FOR THE ADLER CO. STOCKINETTES 


BAGS > HAM BAGS + BOLOGNA BAGS + FRANK BAGS~ ALL KINDS OF STOCKINETTE BAGS 








GROENEVELD COMPANY, INC. 


Packing House Products 
Domestic — Export 





N.Y. Produce Exchange Phone Bowling Green 


2 Broadway 9-5762 to 9-5764 
New York 4, N.Y. 
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CONCO ENGINEERING CO.—An 
exhibit of the Conco torpedo electric 
hoist was featured in the combination 
E. G. James and Conco headquarters. 
Russell Towers, sales manager of the 
Hoist division of Conco Engineering 
Co., was on hand to explain its advan- 
tages in meat plants. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO.—Rain and 
chilling winds were easily forgotten in 
the genial warmth of the reception 
given to their visitors by W. P. Murray, 
P. 0. White, J. P. Lauderman, H. S. 
Happ and D. J. Huenink. To be sure, 
business problems came in for atten- 
tion also, as was attested by the serious 
interest given when canning questions 
came up for discussion. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO.—As 
an example of two-handed hospitality 
and friendly helpfulness, it would be 
dificult to find them better handled 
than at the suite of Corn Products 
Sales Co. One of the leading spirits 
was E. W. Schmitt, who was ably sup- 
ported by a group composed of H. A. 
Crown, T. S. Clawson and G. A. Me- 
Donald. Proof that this fine group did 
its job well was the constant flow of 
visitors that kept the Corn Products 
rooms as busy as the proverbial bee 
hive. 

CUDAHY PACKING CO.—lIt’s a 
“Natural,” say these men from the cas- 
ings department of this well known 
meat packer. Headquartering at the 
Knickerbocker hotel, a cordial welcome 
was extended by members of the staff, 
including Frank Ryan, G. E. Stutz, 
R. J. Cauwels and S. J. Warren. A 
most important group of visitors was 
filtering in and out of their popular 
hospitality headquarters during the 
meeting. 


DANIELS MANUFACTURING CO. 
—Arthur F. Kenaston, Chicago man- 
ager of Daniels Manufacturing Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., carried on in his 
usual gracious manner in welcoming his 
and the firm’s many friends throughout 
the industry at this year’s AMI meet- 
ing. Kenaston’s firm is one of the 
nation’s leading cellophane wrapper 
manufacturers, having a long list of 
accomplishments to its credit as creators 
and designers of outstanding packaging 
and wrapping developments in the meat 
packing and allied industries. With 
Kenaston’s sackground of many years’ 
experience as a packaging expert, he 
was able to assist the many visitors 
on their packaging problems with help- 
ful and valuable information. 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO.— 
The latest information on the rubber 
situation never fails to interest pack- 
ers, who have many difficult transpor- 
tation problems under present condi- 
tions. At the Denman Tire & Rubber 
Co. hospitality headquarters at the 
Drake, E. L. Antonen, vice president, 
explained the best way to use the pres- 
ent synthetic rubber truck tires in or- 


der to get the greatest service from 
them. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 
INC.—The Alberger Process salt pro- 


duced by this company and used exten- 
sively throughout the meat packing in- 
dustry was discussed and analyzed by 
a most capable staff composed of Phil 
T. Green, western division sales man- 
ager, Dr. J. A. Dunn, technical director, 
and C. C. Vun Dyne, J. J. LeClare, 
Joe Conklin, Carl Reit, L. M. Fitzhugh 
and C. W. Schornstheimer. Headquar- 
ters was in the Knickerbocker hotel, 
where many visitors enjoyed the occa- 
sion. This marked the 39th meeting of 
the American Meat Institute and also 
the 39th wedding anniversary of C. C. 
Van Dyne, which he observed.on Sep- 
tember 27. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & 
COMPANY, INC.—The Palmer House 
was the setting for du Pont activities 


this year and while the writer did not 
have the pleasure of visiting them, it 
was evident from the beaming face of 
L. B. Steele that all was well, both with 
him and his genial fellow du Ponters— 
W. J. Harte, M. C. Pollack and J.D. 
Rankin. 

JOHN J. DUPPS CO.—The outstand- 
ing job of turning out superior render- 
ing and packinghouse equipment by the 
John J. Dupps Co. was matched by the 
hospitality extended its guests and 
friends at the AMI meeting. John A. 
Dupps, president, R. L. McTavish, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. M. E. Clark, secretary 
to Mr. Dupps, were in the receiving 
line. Mr. Dupps’ outstanding knowl- 
edge of rendering equipment, aug- 
mented by experiments under actual 


DISPENSERS OF SEASONED ADVICE 


The Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, had a large staff of men on hand to entertain the 

many friends of the organization. Included were (seated): Aladar Fonyo, vice president; 

Wm. B. Durling, president, and Ed Marum, sales manager; (back row): Pee-Wee 

Hughes, J. L. Terry, T. N. Lind, S. J. Davin, T. L. Allen, H. A. Wedin, J. W. Graf, 
James Foran, Harry R. Ansel, vice president, and J. Boyd McKoane. 


ANOTHER POPULAR HOSPITALITY GROUP 


Members of Oppenheimer Casing Co. staff take their turn with the photographer. Left 

to right are Lee Breadman; Joe Burke; Leo Curran, Toronto office manager; M. S. 

Holstein, vice president; Seymour Oppenheimer, vice president; H. D. Oppenheimer, 

president; Joe Messing; Martin Hirsch, vice president; Gordon Nussbaum and Edward H. 
Oppenheimer, vice president. 
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KENNET T-MURRAY 


si sisted, Buying Organization 


operating at all principal markets 
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ft PLASTIC APRONS! 


- COLORS 
a SIZES 





Built for Maximum Wear. 


TOUGH—and Better than Rubber because 
WATER-PROOF, ALKALI-PROOF, STAIN-PROOF 
ACID-RESISTANT, OIL-RESISTANT 


PRICES — SIZES — COLORS 


YELLOW TERSON ALL WHITE 

NOTE THESE ES ste eeeees TeSae oer Gen. 27 x 36..........$6.25 per doz. 
OUTSTANDING 36x 40.0000 15.00 per doz. 30x 36.......... 6.95 per doz. 

x44......... 18.50 per doz. 36 x 40.......... 8.50 per doz. 
FEATURES! Full Length Sleeves 36 x 44.......... 9.25 per doz. 

 agretpoe—aamed Fu liLength Sleeves 
u 

V Will not crack or peel ea Y-) on Ae. pair $6.58 per dozen pair 


BLACK NEOPRENE OLIVE GREEN 


Vv Washed off with ordinary tap 27 x 36... $12.90 per doz.}o7y 36. 





ater : 3 . .. $5.70 per doz. 
= sean. CT RR Bae | a0 a8 pe ae 
Amazing strength combined | a has per Coz.) 36 x 40.......... 7.59 per doz. 
V with lightness in weight for mses 90 per dozen pair was “ cia henieniein 
mos eari fort ie z Hip L h u engt jeeves 
- sis — song Ay palr $6.00 per dozen pair 
Vv gerne maa * — y bills, time, All Prices F.0.B. Chicago. Furnish 


best priority. Minimum order 1 dozen 








———- ORDER BY MAIL OR PHONE TODAY —— 


FREE SAMPLE SWATCH ON REQUEST 











Seenp eeteoeed Eyelets ASSOCIATED BAG & APRON CO. 
° Wustable Tape Ties. 222 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, III. Phone SUP erior 5809 
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operating conditions in the company’s 
testing plant, has proved invaluable to 
the packers served by the Dupps or- 

ization, and was ‘partly responsible 
for the large number of visitors to the 
Dupps rooms at the Drake. 


ENTERPRISE, INC.—That typical 
southern hospitality prevailed at the 
Enterprise headquarters this year as al- 
ways. The many packers and sausage 
manufacturers who stopped in to visit 
R. H. Marks, vice president, and H. K. 
Hirsch, secretary, found this suite a 
very pleasant one to visit, not only for 
the excellent refreshments but for the 
helpful information and suggestions the 
hosts were glad to offer the visitors in 
solving their problems. As usual, both 
gentlemen displayed their limitless en- 
ergy and found time to greet all of their 
old friends and make many new ones. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO.—The 
scales produced by Exact Weight are 
widely accepted in the meat packing in- 
dustry, and under wartime operating 
conditions have done an outstanding 
job. With J. H. Downer presiding in 
the hospitality room at the Drake, the 
many guests were well received and 
departed better informed on weighing 
problems, both present and future. 


FEARN LABORATORIES, INC.— 
Following their practice of featuring 
an unusual delicacy for visitors to 
Fearn headquarters, the concern this 
year served a novel, specially prepared 
ham and other refreshments to its visi- 
tors. President H. E. Allen, who has a 
host of friends in the industry, was as- 
sisted in meeting the concern’s business 
friends and personal acquaintances by 
E, A. Johnson, vice president, W. E. 
Kicker, sales manager, and a large 
number of company and sales repre- 
sentatives. As a result of the general 
ability for gracious entertaining that 
seems to prevail throughout the organi- 
zation, attendance each year has in- 
creased at Fearn headquarters. Visitors 
not only stopped to relax and refresh 
themselves but also to take advantage 
of the opportunity of acquiring new in- 
formation on recent developments in 
processing and manufacturing of meat 
products. 


FEDERATED MILLS CO.—A trip 
to this hospitality suite rewarded the 
visitor with a sample of meat products 
made with the binder produced by the 
company, and something to wash it 
down. Hosts in attendance were Phil P. 
Fine, Herman Waldman, Samuel Halle, 
Jean Hax and W. A. Rice. Proper pro- 
portioning of binder in meat loaves, 
Sausage, etc., is an art which such ex- 
perts as these can pass on. 

GENERAL AMERICAN TRANS- 
PORTATION CORPORATION.—Pack- 
er visitors at this year’s AMI meeting 
found the General American Transpor- 
tation headquarters as popular as in the 
past. The steady flow of visiting pack- 
ers and their friends proved the popu- 
larity of this suite at the Drake this 
year, as all who entered felt they would 
receive expert advice. The many years 
of experience this concern has had in 
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THEY HAD A BARREL OF FUN 


Caught reading the Provisioner are representatives of the Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee: 
R. A. Klokner, Chicago district manager; W. L. Nahin, general sales manager; L. R. 
Byrnes, field engineer; D. E. Perham, field engineer; H. H. McKinnies, western regional 
manager; T. J. Byrnes, field engineer, and Harry J. Jessel, sales promotion manager. 





RIGHT OFF THE COB 


Extending the hand of welcome on behalf of Corn Products Sales Co. were (I. to r.) front 
row: Duke DeWaters and John E. Glienke; back row, T. C. Clawson, Ed. W. Schmitt 
and George A. McDonald. 





the handling of meats and meat prod- 
ucts in transit made their many visi- 
tors feel it a worthwhile visit. In at- 
tendance were E. J. Larson, E. H. Gard- 
ner, J. H. Davis, E. P. Pallardy, C. I. 
Phillip, R. P. McCord, C. L. Thompson, 
Frank Schmidt and A. C. Middleton. 
THE GIRDLER CORPORATION.— 
Vice president John E. Slaughter, jr., 
accompanied by Girdler representatives 
Lamar Roy, jr., and S. N. Welch, main- 


tained company hospitality headquar- 
ters in the Ambassador East hotel. In- 
terest among meat packers has devel- 
oped tremendously with relation to their 
desire for new data on Votator units for 
chilling and processing of quality lard. 
As a result of this interest, the Girdler 
Corporation men in attendance were 
busy constantly meeting and talking to 
their many friends in the field, and 
divided their time between their hotel 
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headquarters and the Drake hotel. 
Other Girdler developments in connec- 
tion with the manufacture and proc- 
essing of oleomargarine, shortening and 
other products were also subjects of 
considerable interest to company visi- 
tors. 


THE GLOBE CO.—Rapid strides 
made in the enlargement and devel- 
opment of the Globe plant, located in 
Chicago near the U. S. Yards, was 
of great interest to visitors at Globe 
headquarters, and many of the dele- 
gates to the 1944 meeting took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to visit the 
plant itself. Transportation from and 
to the Drake was provided by the con- 
cern, and returning visitors reported 
that their time had been well spent in 
acquainting themselves with new Globe 
developments. At the Drake hotel, the 
concern maintained a hospitality suite 
which was always well attended and 
seemed to be a scheduled stopping 
place for a large number of visitors. 
Globe president C. E. Gambill and the 
vice president R. L. Gambill, aided by 
L. J. Spencer and E. O. McCord, were 
on hand to meet and greet the com- 
pany’s many friends, assisted by Leo 
J. McQueen, W. D. Moorhead, C. W. 
Pierce, Bruno C. George, W. A. Rose, 
J. W. Steiner, H. W. Kollmorgen, John 
Moorhead, John Keth, W. R. Conrad, 
T. O’Donnell and Jake Lissner, chief 
engineer Frank J. Bilek and plant 
superintendent Chas. Bonifield were 
also present and took the opportunity 
to explain new Globe developments and 
manufacturing methods to visitors. Re- 
freshments were provided for guests 
and every opportunity for relaxation 
was available to those enjoying the 
company’s hospitality. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES. 
—It was hustle and bustle every min- 
ute of the time at Griffith headquarters, 
and everything that a visitor could 
want from amusement to refreshment 


Extending the Hand of Fellowship 


1.—Refrigeration formed the topic between 
Charles J. Heinzelman, president, Hubbell 
Corp., Chicago, and M. P. Burt, Anemo- 
stat Corp. of America. 
2.—Ivan Heymanson, 
Corp., Chicago. 
3.—Ralph Keller, Chicago representative, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

4.—In this group are Raymond C. Briggs, 
president, L. S. Briggs, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Herman H. Goldberg, Premier 
Casing Co., Chicago, and F. E. Wernke, 
president, Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

5.—Milford H. Cain, president, Cainco, 
Inc., Chicago. 

6.—Maurice Mades, M. M. Mades Co., 
Somerville, Mass. 

7.—Sydney Goldfarb, Cincinnati Cotton 
Products Co., Cincinnati, O. 


president, Atmos 


8.—Seymour Oppenheimer (left) and 
Edward H. Oppenheimer (right), vice 
presidents, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 


cago, with their father, H. D. Oppen- 
heimer, president of the Oppenheimer 
organization. 

9.—Representing the V. D. Anderson Co., 
Cleveland, were J. C. Lundmark, Chicago, 
and W. H. McCormac, Cleveland. 








10.—L. S. Joseph, Hygrade Food Dy 
ucts Corp., New York City, with R 
Blumberg, Sayer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
11.—F. C. Raney, purchasing agent, J 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., and A. f 
Levinson, general manager, The 
Co., Cleveland, soya products division, — 



























vy 


12.—J. A. Lawson, chief, facilities § 
chemical bureau, War Production Boar Re 


13.—Two popular conventioneers 
C. E. Gambill, president, and R. L, 
bill, vice president, The Globe Co,, G 
cago. 
14.—Jim Baker, manager, meat pack 
division, Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, alt 
Meade Snider, purchasing agent, Kuhner — 
Packing Co., Muncie, Ind. 

15.—R. W. Messner, Refrigeration E 
ment Co., Madison, Wis., distributor 
Vilter Mfg. Co., and R. A. Klokner, Chi 
cago district manager, Vilter Mfg. Co.) 
Milwaukee. 

16.—Frank N. Davis, advertising - 
The National Provisioner. 

17.—W. E. Oliver, general manager, Afral : 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
18.—R. R. Stigler, Central Soya Co., Inc, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and S. E. Nelson, mam © 
ager of the company’s lecithin department, 





to educaticn was provided. Featured at 
the concern’s headquarters was a spe- 
cial showing of a new color movie de- 
picting the modern methods and adapta- 
tion of Griffith equipment and materials 
for manufacture and processing of meat 
products. This movie provided a prac- 
tical education with its step-by-step 
showing of proper ways and means of 
accomplishing fine results through the 
use of Griffith products, and an atten- 
tive audience was always present. Re- 
freshments were provided and visitors 
made the most of the opportunity of re- 
newing their acquaintance with com- 





CAUGHT IN A MOMENT OF MERRIMENT 


Almost every inch of space in the rooms of the General American Transportation Corp. 
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and Union Refrigerator Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
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was taken up when friends came to call. 














pany officials and representatives, in 
cluding board chairman E. L. Griffith,” 
president C. L. Griffith, vice-presidents” 
F. W. Griffith and M. C. Phillips, sales) 
manager Harry L. Gleason and others) 
from the Griffith organization including} 
M. Rector, Canadian representative) 
Ken Martin, R. R. Dwyer, V. B. G 
Woodcroft, S. L. Komarik, W. A. Gee” 
W. C. Young, Bob Stutz, Al Lovell) 
Howard Levy, Del Binger, Albert Szae 
franski, Art Ryan, C. A. Wood, P. D® 
Bartholomew, W. E. Anderson and La 
E. McCrath. | 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & url 
CO.—Company officials John H. Payton 
and J. H. McPherson made the most of 
their opportunity to explain the merits 
of recent Great Lakes introductions for 
identifying, marking and labeling of 
sausage and meat products, and fe 
ported substantial interest in the con- 
cern’s new equipment for ingredient 
branding of artificial sausage casings 
and a_new printer for use on cartons 
The concern’s officials have a wide at 
quaintance with men in the industry) 
and a large number of visitors took ad= 
vantage of their opportunity to get i 
formation on new trends and develop 
ments. Development of Great ce 
equipment has progressed steadily and 
the concern’s adaptations of new mant= 
facturing materials and modern prat 
tices were the subject of considerable) 
























interest. The company provided an ite 
teresting souvenir for visitors to 18) 
headquarters. q 





J. S. HOFFMAN CO.—Harry I. Hoff- 
man, president, greeted the visitors with 
the assistance of J. J. Zahler, vice presi-9 
dent and sales manager, and S. Salin- 
ger, O. R. Christiansen, J. W. Klapper™ 
and M B When _ conditions G 
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permit, a return to the grand display 
of Hoffman products of cheese, sausage, 
etc. will be made. In the meantime the 
appetites of those visiting the head- 
quarters were cared for generously and 
efficiently. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO.—H. B. 
Howe, president of the company, was 
host to the industry and is a well 
qualified individual to discuss refriger- 
ating problems for meat plants, sausage 
manufacturers, etc. In his comfortable 
headquarters he interviewed many visi- 
tors confronted. with refrigerating 
problems these days. 


HOY EQUIPMENT CO.—The ever 
popular Frank Hoy, president of Hoy 
Equipment Co., greeted his many 
friends and visitors at his Drake suite 
with his usual hearty welcome. With his 
thorough knowledge of the meat pack- 
ing industry, he was able to render 
valuable information and suggestions to 
his many guests, making him one of the 
busiest hosts at the meeting this year. 
An announcement will be made shortly 
on expanding the line of Hoy equipment 
available to the industry. 


IDENTIFICATION, INC. — Casing 
requirements of. the industry brought 
many visitors to the headquarters of 
this company to investigate the merits 
of the “Zipp” casing which is made of 
genuine vegetable parchment. James H. 
Wells, president, and Michael J. Leis, 
sales manager, were on deck to welcome 
the visitors and help with their prob- 
lems. Right now at the beginning of 





People You Know and Like to Meet 


1.—William Donovan and Walter Best, 
Best & Donovan, Chicago. 

2.—St. John & Co., Chicago, was ably 
represented by Oscar Biedermann, general 
manager; Blair Adams, sales engineer; J. 
C. Luehrsen, superintendent, and K. C. 
Luehrsen, purchasing agent. 
3.—Enterprise, Inc., Dallas, Tex., had on 
hand the well-known Ronald H. Marks, 
vice president, and H. K. Hirsch, secretary 
and sales manager. 

4.—William D. Galloway, Arkell Safety 
Bag Co., Chicago, looks over the daily 
market reports posted by The National 
Provisioner. 

5.—Looking quite serious are H. E. Alt- 
man, Spicene Co. of America, Flushing, 
Long Island, N. Y., and J. L. Long, super- 
intendent, David Davies, Inc., Columbus, 
oO. 

6.—Doing some fancy relaxin’: Charles W. 
Hess, the Specialty Manufacturers Sales 
Co., Chicago, and Charles W. Dieckmann, 
president of the firm. 

7.—John Downer, Exact Weight Scale Co., 
Columbus, O., Chicago office. 


8.—Two Liquid Carbonic Corp. specialists 
































present were Robert Matthei, special » 
ucts division, and C. R. Skidd, sales 
sentative. 

9.—In a jolly mood, as usual, were j. 
McPheron, secretary, and J. H. Pg 
president; Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg, 
Inc., Chicago. 4 
10.—Deeply absorbed is V. Floyd Self, 
sales manager, Anemostat Corp. of Amen 
ica, New York City. 

11.—Roger Sprague, Baker Ice Machine 
Co., Omaha, Neb., shown with Frank §, 


Davis, The National Provisioner, 


12.—A couple of fellows from the “World 
Series” city: H. W. Tohtz, R. W. Tohg 
Co., and Henry Rottersmann, presi 
Advance Oven Co. — 
13—They represented Basic Food } 
als, Inc., Cleveland, O.; A. F. Jaum: 
Chicago district manager, and Ray P 
Beerend, president. 
14.—Warren G. Henry, advertising 
ager, and Samuel Barliant, right, m 
machinery department, E. G. James Gy 
Chicago, discussing hoist features 
Russell Tower, sales manager, Conco 
gineering Works, Mendota, IIl. 





the pork sausage season, Zipp casings 
are making many new customers. 


INDEPENDENT CASING CO.—In- 
dependent headquarters in the Drake, 
as always, was a regular stopping and 
meeting place for a large number of 
packers and processors attending the 


WHEN MAYER PLAYED HOST 


Pictured in H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. suite (front row) are Paul Heath, superintendent, 
L. S. Briggs, Inc., Washington, D. C.; S. A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago; 
O. B. Joseph, president, James Henry Pkg. Co., Seattle, Wash.; H. J. Mayer, sr., H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co., and C. P. Shaffer, Midland Empire Pkg. Co., Billings, Mont. (Back 
row): J. O. Strigle, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co.; C. A. Albrecht, Reimer Sausage Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Frank A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co.; John Beck, Beck Prov. Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y., and August Borchers, Beck Prov. Co. 
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1944 meetings. President Laurence Wy 
Pfaelzer and his associates were 
hand to meet and greet visitors, and a& 
sist in dispensing refreshments to . 
friends. Chas. A. Raynor, B. A. Geien 
Chas. G. Stohrer, Irwin L. Hirsch, Mike 
Krauss, Herbert W. Strauss and H. J) 
Altheimer were regularly present & 
meet their friends in the field. 


E. G. JAMES CO.—The machinery 
division of the E. G. James Co. was in 
very capable hands as usual and the 
gracious hospitality and information 
received there were appreciated by the” 
many visitors to this popular suite. The ~ 
firm’s many friends throughout the im 
dustry will long remember the helpful 
assistance given them by Sam Barliant, 
sales manager, and Warren G. Henry, 
assistant sales mgr. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR 
CO.—One of the old reliables at the 
American Meat Institute convention, 
J. V. Jamison, jr., president, was again 
on hand and his many friends were 
glad to see him. Also on deck and a8 
helpful as ever in aiding his question 
ers to find their solution to problems 
pertaining to cold storage doors was 
Fred H. Wagner, jr. The third member 
of the Jamison trio was Stanley Bald 
win, who also was kept busy with his | 
many friends. 4 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP.—Keep” 
ing out cold was a fitting theme for 
discussion when we visited George 
Hinchliff in the Johns-Manville rooms, 
for outside the winds were howling be 
hind a driving cold rain that w 
of approaching winter. The Johns 
Manville men were among those having 
reservation troubies, for they wer 
scheduled to be at the Knickerbocker 
but finally found room at the Drake. 

(Continued on page 244.) 
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SERVING THE MEAT INDUSTRY > 


1FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


SOSOSOSSSSSSSSSSSOS SSO SOS SSSOOSOOOHSOSOOOOOOOSD 


ARROW MILLS 
. Importers & Grinders of 


PURE SPICES 
Van Loan & Company, Inc. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSOOSOSSSHSOSOOSOSOOOOOOOD 


176 Franklin Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
































Established 1895 


BROKERS and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 
P.G. GRAY COMPANY 


Our Fiftieth Year Selling Packing House 


Products Exclusively in New England 





Teletypewriter: Boston 550 Phone: Lafayette 3260 








L. E. GRIFFIN G. E. TAYLOR 
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DON’T “INSULATE” YOUR COOLER COILS 
WITH FROST OR ICE 


It is just as sensible to wrap asbestos insulating paper around your refrigerator 
coils and expect efficient cooling as it is to have them covered with heavy frost 
and ice. 


THE AW REFRIGERATOR FAN 


because of its revolutionary new method of operation “scrubs’’ the coils con- 





: . " p . ing T 
stantly with moving air, preventing the formation of frost and ice. Various = oe available 


DRIES UP WET CEILINGS 
ELIMINATES MOLD AND ODORS 
The RECO provides complete air circulation in the cooler. This continuous, 


gentle air movement also dries up the water on walls and ceiling and keeps 
them dry. It prevents mold and eliminates odors. Here’s what one user says: 


“After three days, decks and coils were free from ice and re- 
frigerator was clean and dry. Temperature in box dropped 
about 5° after turning on fan.’” PELTON’S MARKET, MICH. 
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data sheets 
Cross sectional view of cooler with a RECO Refrigera- Mfrs. RECO Fly Chaser Fans, Heat Circulators, a 
tor Fan Installed, showing the air forced upward, travel- Refrigerator Fans and Radi-Aire Circulators re complet e 
ee na doth al 2689 W. Congress St., Chicago 1/2, Illinois 














Railroad Transportation Is Most Dependable Year ‘Round Service 


Economy Plus Satisfactory Delivery of Your Products Assured with 
Mather Steck Car Co.’s Low Temperature Super Insulated Refrigerator Cars 
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a MATHER 


REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS 
M.R.R.X. 2601 


CAPY. 77000 . 
LOLMT 77700 
LEWT SO200 RICCO CR 39 


Low temperature with least possible ice consumption is accomplished in this struction protects the insulation 100% even with severe switching shocks, 
car by Mather patented method of construction and ee of insula- = also eliminates weaving, etc., which is so destructive to insulation in ordi- 
tion. This insures transportation of food products in a clean and wholesome nary cars. The following are some of the users of these cars who are receiv- 


ja coay by ET ~ gt ne shippers ee Fe abe ing the benefits of modern principles of refrigerator car construction. Ask 


icing expense. Full steel underframe with steel superstructure frame con- the people who use them. For further particulars address the builders. 
i Peyton Packing Co. 
Ss a The Rath Packing Co. 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. Y Wilson Car Lines 
John Morrell & Co. United Protective Car Co. 


MATHER STOCK CAR CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Packers Report 5 TIMES 
LONGER LIFE with 
FULLERGRIPT CasinG CLEANING BRUSHES 


] O CONTINUOUS production hours with Fullergript 
5 brush strips against 300 odd hours with old- 
style heavy cast iron, wire held bristle cores. Fullergript— 
with materials gript in steel, dense mass formation—eliminates 
tufts between which casings are apt to ride and become 
damaged. 

This density is a cushion that allows only an even wear—no 
retrimming of brushes necessary. Fuller's grooved light-weight 
aluminum core does not need to be removed from machine; 
weight differential saves bearing wear and replacements. 
No removal of brush cores, saves 4-5 hours let-down in 
production. 

New brush strips inserted from one end of core and locked 
in securely in a few minutes. 


FULLERGRIPT 
Ham Mould 


CLEANING BRUSH 


OR USE on single brush or 

commercial three-brush ma- 
chines. A new design core that 
provides for refilling by your mechanic. Fullergript Refills 
may be stocked for quick application to the original Fuller 
cores. No need to buy extra cores, Fuller Brush Refills con- 
tain heavier pack of material, held in indestructible steel 
backing. Will outwear ordinary brushes four to seven times. 


Write for complete catalog of heavy duty brooms 
and brushes for packing house requirements. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION—Dept. 8C 
3596 MAIN STREET HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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DUAL FEED 
i ate DUAL SCREEN 
PULVERIZER 
for continuous high production in process- 
ing meat scraps, tankage and by-products 


—other Prater Grinders for every type 
of service. 


PRATER | 
PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1825 S. 55th Ave. CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
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THE CONFIDENCE AND FINE FAVORS AS 

EVIDENCED BY YOUR ACCEPTANCE OF 

OUR 1944 CATALOG OF EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES IS TRULY GRATIFYING 


SGANTOL 
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PRODUCTS 
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1817 BALTIMORE AVENUE 
TELEPHONE VICTOR 8414 


BIG ENOUGH TO SERVE YOU EFFICIENTLY 
SMALL ENOUGH FOR INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Sa ee 
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Billions of cells 
to lock out heat 


OWDED INTO each cubic inch 
ee Novoid Corkboard are 
two hundred million microscopic 
cells. Every one of them contains 
completely isolated still air space. 
Every one of them locks heat 
OUT. 


These tough-walled cells are ef- 
fective moisture-seals, too. They 
make Novoid Corkboard strong- 
ly moisture-resistant, so it keeps 
its high insulating efficiency 


Novoid Corkboard has other 
big advantages. It’s light in 
weight, readily handled and 
fitted, strong, and resilient. It 
won’t warp, sag, shrink, or sup- 
port combustion. 


You need no priority to get 
Novoid Corkboard. But to be 
sure you get it when you need it, 
we urge you to place your order 
as early as possible. For complete 
facts about Novoid Corkboard, 
and Novoid Cork Covering for 
pipes and fittings, write to Cork 
Import Corporation, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


AT EQUIPMENT | 


ace Rhl n0 


PLANT) 


3 0 Years 


Experience in 


Meet te wailfe 


. 4 All Sizes and from 


Years of testing and perfecting, of research and |” 
developing have been spent to great advantage. | 

Refrigeration systems that are economical, low in H; 
maintenance and more efficient are offered by Hi] 
HOWE . .. equipment that was perfected to meet | 
your individual requirements best! What are your [ 
needs ...a unit cooler, shell or tube condensers, 
coils, water or brine cooler, locker freezing units, or | 
a complete refrigerating system? Depend on |/ 
HOWE for top quality equipment! Write for Hh: 
details. 


Complete Satisfaction is Guaranteed 


A typical HOWE Refrigeration installation 


HOWE ICE MACHINE COMPANY 


2825 MONTROSE AVENUE CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





NOVOID ION 
CORKBOARD cot ell HOWE Kefrigeratiou 
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MORE HOSPITALITY 


(Continued from page 238.) 


\ LINKER MACHINES, INC.—They 
‘ say all good things come in threes and 
the old saw became a truth in the com- 
pany of R. M. Perkins, W. Karius and 
J. Murray of Linker Machines, Inc. 
From the beaming smiles it was evi- 
dent that all was well with them and 
that former problems of materials and 
manpower could now be considered well 
under control. 


LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORA- 
TION.—Visitors to the Liquid Carbonic 
headquarters at the Drake were re- 
ceived by C. R. Skidd and Robert Mat- 
thei, experts on the use of the famous 
Red Diamond Dry Ice in the transpor- 
tation of meat products. This job is of 
great importance during wartime and 
: there was much interest in all of the 
ramifications of truck and car refrig- 

eration. 


\ H. J. MAYER & SONS CO.—Knowl- 
edge and understanding of meat -pack- 
ers’ problems were evident among the 
hosts at these headquarters. Piloting 
the Mayer organization was none other 
than “the man who knows, the man 
you know,” H. J. Mayer, sr., assisted 
by his sons, Frank A. and S. A. Mayer, 
as well as H. J. Addison, J. V. Robinson, 
J. O. Strigle and Erwin Endres. A 
delicious bite was served of products 
made with the famous Neverfail curing 
and seasoning materials. 


MEAT INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS, 
INC.—A busy group were the hosts of 
this headquarters, talking over season- 
ing problems, casing conditions, etc. 
The most genial host was Sol Morton, 
president of the company, assisted by 
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Helping Packers Relax Between Sessions 


1.—George Rea, Buildice Co., Chicago; J. 
C. Kelley, Tobin Pkg. Co., Fort Dodge, Ia.; 
John A. Heinzelman, Buildice Co.; Al 
Egan, Smith, Brubaker & Egan, architects, 
Chicago, and F. Lee, Buildice Co., wear 
their best smiles. 


2.—Front row: E. K. Wetzel, partner, Stark 
Wetzel & Co., Indianapolis, and W. E. 
Oliver, general manager, Afral Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Back row: Robert A. Hof- 
mann, secretary, and George C. Hofmann, 
vice president and general manager, North 
Side Pkg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Paul E. 
Schuster and B. Roehm, both of Afral 
Corp. 


3.—Two Hoosier packers—Oscar Emge 
(left) and C. L. Elpers (right), partners 
in Emge & Sons, Fort Branch, Ind.— 
flank Sydney Goldfarb, Cincinnati Cotton 
Products Co. 


4.—Representing J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, were C. A. Faye, R. E. Hawley, J. W. 
Klapper, H. I. Hoffman and H. K. Miz- 
ruchy. 


5.—Mongolia Importing Co., Inc., New 
York City, sent representatives P. H. 
Turner, Chicago; Louis R. Stupnick, New 
York; George F. Reichert, Chicago, and 
Andrew T. Terry, vice president. 


6.—A quintet composed of D. F. Coffey, 
Wm. G. Joyce Co., Boston, broker; Milt 
Goldberg, Premier Casing Co., Chicago; 
Henry C. Kuhner, president, Kuhner Pkg. 


Co., Muncie, Ind.; Henry Manaster, . 
Manaster & Bro., Chicago, and Wm, @ 
Joyce, Wm. G. Joyce Co., Boston, 
7.—E. L. Antonen, vice president and 
manager, Denman Tire & Rubber 
Warren, O.; H. L. Osman, director, 
partment of purchasing practices, 
ican Meat Institute; C. E. Field, presig 
Field Pkg. Co., Owensboro, Ky., 
George Phillips, Chicago district map 
Ken-Rad Tube & Lamp Corp., Owens 
Ky. 
8.—Looking the camera squarely in 
lens are A. P. Voaden, Thompson & T,, 
lor division, the Warfield Co., Chicago: 
P. J. Braun, Texas representative, A, BD 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; Jack Haug, 
Van Loan & Co., Inc., New York, N, Ys 
G. H. Walker, manager, special produch 
division, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., and §, $7 
Snell, sales supervisor, A. E. Staley } 
Co. ; 
9.—In this group are Phil Hantover, B 
Hantover, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; Wm, RO) 
Peters, president, Peters Meat Products Ga, ~ 
St. Paul, Minn.; R. C. Banfield, President, — 
Banfield Pkg. Co., Tulsa, Okla.; L. G@” 
Minner, vice president, Minner & Co., St 
Louis, Mo.; I. J. Pire, president, Claire 
Mont Meat Products, Inc., Eau Claire 
Wis.; S. R. Davidson, secretary-treasurer, 
Banfield Pkg. Co., Fort Smith, Ark., and 
B. Paul Thompson, vice president, Banfield 
Pkg. Co., Tulsa, Okla. 




































Ray Wilson, Harry Goodwin, Marcus 
Moch and Dan Lewis. Reports have it 
that a new seasoning is about to be put 
on the market by this progressive con- 
cern. 





FELLOWSHIP IN “BOSS” HOSPITALITY SUITE 


Taking time to relax in “Boss” headquarters are H. W. Tohtz, R. W. Tohtz Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Carl Schwing, sr., and Herman Schmidt, president, Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co.; Howard M. Wilson of Cincinnati Butchers; Edmund Buchy, Chas. G. Buchy 
Pkg. Co., Greenville, O.; Leo Lappin, Standard Casing of Canada; F. W. Stothfang; 
Charles Abrams, Philadelphia representative; Clifford G. Hammann, representative; 
Wm. C. Schmidt, vice president; Walt Hammann, manager, Chicago office; B. R. Chap- 
man, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., and Charles G. Buchy, president Buchy Pkg. Co. 
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MILPRINT, INC.— The firm’s & 
hibit was an excellent example of smart, ~ 
modern design. Developed by the Mik | 
print art department, it reflected many ) 
ideas which the company is building” 
into packaging and advertising matey 
rial it is producing for meat packers.” 
Featured in the display were specimens” 
of Milprint’s packaging design service 
as well as examples of packages for 
virtually every type of meat produe 
Visitors were particularly interested i) 
sample packages for self-service fresh 
meats and quick frozen meats. On hand 7 
at the Milprint suite to explain features 7 
of the display and to extend hospitality 
were the following: Jim Baker, man-~ 
ager meat packers’ division; Wm. Hel- 
ler, vice president; Roy Hanson,, viee 
president; G. Willard Meyer, advertis- 
ing manager; L. R. Zimmerman, Chi- 
cago district manager; Tom Smith, Cin- 
cinnati district manager; Elmer Roy, 
Michigan district manager, and Cliff 
Williams, Harry Jones, Hugo Heller, 
jr., M. T. Heller, jr., and Ben Akg 
theimer. 

NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP.— 
Hospitality headquarters of this firm 
was always crowded with packers wh) 
received a most hearty welcome from) 
the hosts, headed by L. H. S. Robleey 
president, assisted by John Flannigalyy 
B. A. Berry, F. O. Leffler and J. 0 
Ryan. North American’s fleet of Te 
frigerated cars is taxed to the limit 
these days carrying a record production 
of meat and meat products. 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO— 
There must have been something mag 
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netic about the Oppenheimer headquar- 
ters because a crowd was always pres- 
ent to enjoy the concern’s hospitality 
and refresh acquaintances with com- 
pany officials and representatives. As 
usual, dynamic company president Har- 
ry D. Oppenheimer was present, as- 
sisted by vice presidents Seymour Op- 
penheimer, Edward H. Oppenheimer, 
Martin Hirsch and M. S. Holstein. Com- 
pany representatives included Gordon 
Nussbaum, Joe Messing, Joe Burke, Lee 
Breadman, Arthur Luft, Steve Green- 
field and Leo Curran, Toronto office 
manager. A wide variety of delicacies 
was served to visitors, in addition to 
other refreshments. 


S. OPPENHEIMER & CO., INC.— 
Headed by L. C. Stix and Fred E. Bech- 
stein, the S. Oppenheimer delegation 
included A. H. Heilig, E. C. Richter, 
Al Weil, Leo Weglein and Bob Bech- 
stein. Alberta Baxter and Una Ken- 
nedy of the concern’s Chicago office 
acted as official hostesses in meeting 
visitors. A variety of refreshments was 
available, and a good crowd was always 
in attendance. 


PREMIER CASING CO.—Up in the 
penthouse at the Drake, where a fine 
picture of Lake Michigan can be 
viewed, were quartered Milton Gold- 
berg and his crew, which included Her- 
man H. Goldberg, Dan Summer and 
John Hax. What a beautiful spot for 
relaxation and business meetings. Was 
you there, Charlie? 


PRESERVALINE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.—The place to find out all about 
the tree that grows in Brooklyn was at 


Making the Guests Feel at Home 


1.—Members of Aromix Corp., Chicago: 
Julius Lipton (seated), president; Frank 
Daniele, Guy J. Ream, S. Ray Waite and 
A. F. Zavodsky, vice president and chief 
chemist. 

2.—Bob Stigler, Central Soya Co., Inc., 
products division, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Jack 
Wiehe, assistant purchasing agent, Lever 
Bros. Co., Hammond, Ind.; Cy Nelson, 
manager, lecithin department, and Art 
Danzinger, products division, both of Cen- 
tral Soya. 

3.—(Front row): Walter A. Rice, Akron, 
Ohio; Phil P. Fine, president, Federated 
Mills, and Herman Waldman, Federated 
Mills. (Back row): C. R. Thieleman, Mar- 
hoefer Pkg. Co., Chicago; John Hart- 
meyer and C. W. Dold, both of Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 

4.—Hospitality headquarters of Thomson 
& Taylor Division, the Warfield Co. In the 
group are Kenneth Moran and William 
Peifer, Ken-Mar Pkg. Co., Peoria, Ill., A. 
P. Voaden, Thomson & Taylor; F. J. 
Fahrenkamp, C. B. Gentry Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; William Young, Decatur 
Pkg. Co., Decatur, Ill. and B. R. McArdle 
and M. Blasius, Thomson & Taylor. 


5.—In the S. Oppenheimer & Co.’s head. 
quarters are (front row): Alberta 

Una Kennedy, Mrs. Leo Weglein and Fred 
E. Bechstein. (Back row): Bob 3 
Leo Weglein, Al Weil, A. H. Heilig and 
E. C. Richter. 


6.—In Preservaline Mfg. Co. headquartensill 
(Seated): Wm. O. Michel, Balkan ; 
Co., East Moline, Itl.; H. L. Meyer, De 
catur Pkg. Co., Socneen, Ill., and Bad” 
Noble, Noble Bunches Supply Co., New” 
Orleans, La. (Back row): Everard Gooden ~ 
(extreme left) and Lee J. Kenyon, Pre 
servaline Mfg. Co.; John Dier, Stein Half 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and Karl Rein, Presery. 
aline Mfg. Co. 
7.—In the Cudahy Pkg. Co.’s headquarters 
were S. J. Warren, Harry G. Johansen, & 
D. MacManus, M. N. Williams, J. & 
Richardson, Ray Cauwels, F. I. Ryan, Lt 
D. G. Devine, United States Navy, and 
G. E. Stutz. 
8.—This Independent Casing Co. group in. | 
cludes (seated) Chas. A. Raynor, vice 
president; Laurence W. Pfaelzer, president, 
and Chas. G. Stohrer. Standing are Irwin 
L. Hirsch, Mike Krauss, Herbert W, 

Strauss and H. J. Altheimer. 





the headquarters and hospitality rooms 
of the Preservaline Manufacturing Co., 
whose group, headed by Lee Kenyon, 
proved that the milk of human kind- 
ness still flows sweet. A steady proces- 
sion of visitors kept the staff present 
fully occupied and those having season- 
ing problems were well taken care of 
by Ted Brown, Hans Daube, Ed. Gisch, 





WHERE GRIFFITH HOSPITALITY REIGNED 


Playing host to all were these members of Griffith Laboratories, Chicago. 
Harry L. Gleason, sales manager; M. C. Phillips, vice president; E. L. Griffith, chairman 
of the board; F. W. Griffith, vice president; M. Rector, Canadian representative. 
(Standing): Ken Martin, R. R. Dwyer, V. B. C. Woodcroft, S. L. Komarik, W. A. Gee, 
W. C. Young, R. F. Stutz, Alfred Lovell, Howard Levy, Del Binger, Albert Szafranski, 
A. J. Ryan, C. A. Wood, P. D. Bartholomew, W. E. Anderson and L. E. McCrath, 


(Seated): 


all of whom extended Griffith friends an earnest welcome. 
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O. E. Monteith, Karl Rein, Louis Ros 
marin, Selvyn Rubin, Joe Ryan, Bill 
Scheyer, Andy Schnell, Tom Stouten- 
borg and Charles Warmbold. 


PURE CARBONIC, INC. — Les Kil 
marx, general sales manager of Pure 
Carbonic, attended this year’s meeting 
with his staff, C. W. King, R. C. Peters, 
A. J. Granata, E. P. Mitchell, B. 6 
Lowe and T. H. Townsend, who assisted 
him in meeting and greeting his many 
friends and aided them with valuable 
suggestions on refrigerated shipments 
of meat products. 


READY FOODS CANNING CORP. 
—President Henry Staffel and Joe Hur 
ley were a very busy pair receiving 
their numerous friends and acquaint 
ances throughout the industry. Being 
volume packers of all kinds of canned 
meats keeps them closely in touch with 
the industry in general. Their heat 
quarters glowed with genial hospitality 
which was enjoyed by all. 


ST. JOHN & CO.—The St. John & 
Co. headquarters was one of the most | 
popular for the visiting meat packers | 
and sausage manufacturers this year. 
Valuable information and constructi 
assistance were given by the staff 
the constant flow of guests indicat 
that the St. John line of packinghow 
equipment was very well known, 
doing an excellent job in many plam 
throughout the industry. Oscar Biede 
mann, head of the firm, was one of t 
busiest and most sought after men 
this year’s meeting, because of 
thorough knowledge of the meat pae 
ing industry due to his long associatié 
with the field. He was ably assisted OJ 
his associates, Messrs. J. C. Luehrse 
K. Luehrsen, Frank Potter and B 
Adams. 

(Continued on page 252.) 














“= | Nowis the time to ORDER your 


JOURDAN 
COOKER 


Don’t let the labor shortage slow up your 
sausage cooking operations. Install a 
JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER 
now and produce a better sausage 
QUICKER! Write today . . . your in- 


quiry will receive prompt attention. 


JOURDAN 


PROCESS COOKER COMPANY 
814-832 West Cullerton Ave. (20th St.) + Chicago 8, Ill. 











FROM FIRST PLANS 


TO FINAL PLANT Cotton Products 


| to fit all 
| PACKINGHOUSE REQUIREMENTS 


® DOUBLE DUTY SHROUDS 
© STOCKINETTE TUBING 
© STOCKINETTE BAGS 


© CATTLE WIPERS 
PLAN TO INCLUDE 


© WASTE 
First things come first. So before starting ad de e 
to lay any plans for the construction or MUSLIN 


expansion of refrigerated plants of any THE LOW TEMPERATURE ® CHEESECLOTH 
t ize, low t ature insulati INSULATION WITH THE | / 

ype or ” | wad ee - ¥ ulation + © TOWELS 
should be given first consideration. After THERMAL EFFICIENCY 


* High Th I Effici 
thorough investigation and analysis you'll , — Conductivity OSsBTU. § J, ! ® APRONS 
make PALCO WOOL Insulation your final * No compacting, settling or amp és. ® RAGS 


ern ‘ == shrinkage 
selection on the basis of its lasting qualities + Non-absorbent of moisture 


| 
} 


of economy, efficiency and endurance. or odors F 
* Resistive to fire, insects, ver- 


runes me “egenines "Pink Suppty ComPANy 
) THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY 735 NORTH THIRD STREET 
Yept. D, 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calitornia MINNEAPOLIS # MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO «© LOS ANGELES «© NEW YORK 
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REFRIGERATION ALWAYS AT FULL CAPACITY | 
with the NIAGARA’ Ye-Y2002" METHOD | 


Your Production is Increased o 


@ The NIAGARA “No-Frost” Method of refrigeration ends 
forever the trouble of defrosting because ice never forms 
on the refrigeration coils. 


Coils which are always free from frost give always full 
capacity. (As soon as ordinary coils start to frost, you 
are loosing capacity and wasting power.) This con- 
stant, full capacity results in a direct saving in oper- 
ating cost, quickly paying for the installation. 


The NIAGARA “No-Frost” Method has been 
thoroughly established by years of successful ex- 
perience in larger refrigerated spaces. Write for 
complete information and Niagara Bulletin 
Nos. 83 and 95. 


Ng ne et 


PTE: Se 


NIAGARA BLOWER CO. 


Over 30 Years of Service 
in Industrial Air Engineering 


“Dept. NP-104, 6 E. 45th St., NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Field Engineering Offices in Principal Cities ’ ‘ 
a 8 Offe ? PATENTED ¢? 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING N | A G A kK A HUMIDIFYING e@ AIR 
HEATING @ DRYING ENGINEERING EQUPT. 























TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., INC. 











SPECIALIZING 


in Trucking 
of Packing House Products 
Throughout New York 


Metropolitan Area 

















93 GILCHRIST STREET JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CUT COSTS 


OF BUILDING AND OPERATING LOCKERS, WITH 


ZONOLITE 


INSULATION 


Locker Room Insulated with Zonolite—Offering Many Definite 
Advantages Both in Construction and Maintenance 


Zonolite is an extraordinarily efficient insulating material 
. and is available in two forms—granular fill and insulating 
concrete. In addition to being an insulation, Zonolite 
Concrete is a structural material. It is ideal for locker 
plant floors because it is clean, sanitary, odorless and rot- 
proof. Available as Zonclite Concrete Aggregate and as 
Zonolite Granular Fill, this unique mineral insulation 
merits your closest investigation whether you now oper- 
ate a locker plant or are contemplating doing so. 


MAIL COUPON FOR RSE BOOK 


You can profit so 
many ways through 
the use of Zonolite 
that you owe it to 
yourself to get the 
COMPLETE story 
by sending TODAY 
for this big, 60-page, 
profusely illustrated 
FREE book. Just mail 
the coupon NOW. 


UNIVERSAL ZONOLITE 
INSULATION CO. 
Dept. NP10 
135 Seuth La Salle Street 





Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 
Dept. NP 10,135 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Please send me without obligation FREE 
book describing the many applications 
of Zonolite to the locker business. 
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steam pressures 
up to 250 Ibs. % No soldered, 
brazed, welded or expand 








h 


ions 
or develop leaks. 


% No electrolysis to cause corrosion, 
breakdowns, leaks or heating failures. 
Is it any wonder that GRID Unit Heaters outlast 
other types of heating equipment, without main- 
tenance expense? They are built to last, as is 
proven by the many plants that have operated 
them continuously for as many as 13 years. Install 
GRID Unit Heaters for per y. C let: 
data and capacity tables upon request. 


D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


loose 





HIGH TEST 
CAST IRON 
HEATING 
SECTIONS 
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Modernize that 


SMOKEHOUSE 


of yours! 


Your present smokehouse can be 
““COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED” 
the ATMOS Way. The result will be: 


* To Increase the Smoking Capac- 
ity in Your Present Smokehouse 

* To Speed Up Production 

* To Cut Time of Smoking 


WE ARE NOW LOCATED IN OUR 
NEW AND LARGER BUILDING 


——_. 


Write for particulars 


ATMOS CORPORATION 


955 Schubert Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. Phone: BIT tersweet 7818 
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LECITHIN 


THE NATURAL 
ANTIOXIDANT 


FOR LARD 


YELKIN BTS 


IS THE LECITHIN WHICH 
MOST PACKERS USE IN 


LEND-LEASE LARD 


YELKIN BTS 


WILL ALSO IMPROVE 

THE STABILITY AND 

SHORTENING VALUE 
OF YOUR 


DOMESTIC LARD 


YELKIN BTS \s Easy To use 


Our Service Department 
will gladly advise you— 
Write us 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 


75 Varick St. Wrigley Bldg. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


AMERICAN LECITHIN COMPANY 








_PERFORMANCE_ 
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PETERS Junior Carton Forming 
and Lining Machine. Sets up 
35-40 cartons per minute, 
Requires one operator. 


PETERS Junior Carton 
Folding and Closing 
Machine. Closes 35-40 
cartons per minute. Re- 
quires no operator. 


EXCELLENT 





that is always dependable! 


Production and Labor costs are held at 
a minimum when proper equipment is 
used. PETERS lard and shortening 
packaging machines are the result of 
improving and perfecting packaging 
methods over a period of many years. 
They are made of the finest materials 
and designed for maximum efficiency. 
PETERS machines are offered at a real 
value . . . maintenance is low. . . they 
are extremely easy to operate. Pack 
with PETERS and you pack with con- 
fidence! May we help you make your 
post war plans now in order to assure 
prompt delivery of equipment later?* 
*Post war orders will be filled in the same se- 


quence as received. Repair parts will be shipped 
as soon as possible. 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave | 






































































More Hospitality 


(Continued from page 246.) 
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SAYER & CO., INC.—Casing prob- 
lems ceased to be a trouble after a visit 
with this group of Sayer men. Sayer’s 
busy hospitality headquarters proved 
that good cheer and good advice can go 
hand in hand when in charge of capable 
personnel such as Harold W. Town- 
send, Robert Blumberg, Edward Feih, 
|} Kurt Georgi, Fred Meyer, Mack War- 
- ner, H. E. Wisecarver and William Ey- 
ler. Some cf the best known persons in 
the meat packing industry were guests 
‘ and were entertained by Samuel Slot- 
, kin, president of Hygrade Food Prod- 
| ucts Corporation. 

SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CO.—This 
well-known producer of printed cello- 
} phane wrappers and‘packages for meat 

products found its hospitality head- 
. quarters a place of great interest. The 
correct packaging of meats and meat 
products will be of increasing impor- 
|,» tance and this accounted partly for the 
‘’ many guests who were well received by 
J. H. Huse and W. T. Ross. 


H. P. SMITH PAPER CO.—Smith 
Paper Co. ranks high as a host, and 
HPS convention headquarters is always 
, at the top of the list of “stopping in” 

. places. This year the HPS suite in the 

Drake was busier, gayer, more popular, 

and more crowded than ever before and 

many of the industry’s important peo- 
ple sought relaxation there. This year 
photographs were taken of guests at- 
tired in colorful cowboy and cowgirl 

* costumes, posed in front of the HPS 

Oklahoma Bar ... “The only bar with 

the fringe on top.” Later on this fall 

each guest photographed will receive a 
* 1945 calendar adorned with a print of 

the photo taken. Gay music by Norma 

Ballard at her Hammond organ, and 
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A Jolly Good Time Was Had by All 


1.—John A. Dupps (left), president, and 
R. L. McTavish, vice president, John J. 
Dupps Co., Cincinnati, with Mrs. Mary 
Clarke of the Dupps organization in the 
company’s hospitality headquarters. 
2.—Z. K. Lamber, U. S. Slicing Machine 
Co., LaPorte, Ind., was on hand for this 
year’s convention. 

3.—Harvey W. Wernecke (center), man- 
ager, advertising sales, The National Pro- 
visioner, talking with J. V. Jamison, jr. 
(left), chairman of the board, Jamison 
Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md., 
and Fred H. Wagner, jr., vice president. 
4.—This trio is from the sales department 
of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Parchment, Mich. They are R. E. McKamy, 
R. L. Sandstrom and J. I. DeLong. 
5.—Enjoying a chat when the N. P. pho- 
tographer happened by were F L. Broeren, 
director of market research and product 
development, Marathon Corporation, Me- 
nasha, Wis., and J. H. Bonini, meat pack- 
ers division. 

6.—Fred C. Cahn, agent for The Adler 
Co., Cincinnati, was hearing about the new 
plant addition at the Georgia Pkg. Co., 
Thomasville, Ga., from vice president L. B. 
Harvard. 

7.—Linker Machines, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
was represented by J. Murray, W. Karius 
and R. M. Perkins, vice president. 
8.—A. A. Hess, of the Chicago office, 





Continental Electric Co., Newark, N. J 
was on hand to visit with his numerous 
friends. 
9.—Samuel Barliant, manager of machin. f 
ery department, and Warren G. Henry, ad. t 
vertising manager, E. G. James Co,, Chi. — 
cago, with Ralph C. Smith, Chicago districg — 
manager, hoist division, Robbins & Myer, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio, and Harry Pp, 
O’Brien, district manager of Richards Wil. 
cox Co., Aurora, Ill, 
10.—Sol J. Lupoff, president, and Ben 
Lupoff (right), vice president, Ham| 
Casing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., having 
a friendly talk with Louis Isaacs, general — 
manager, Colonial Provision Co., Boston, 
Mass. : 
11.—George H. Nelke and Daniel Dohm 
of Dohm and Nelke, Inc., St. Louis, Mo, 
12.—H. M. Wendle, representative, and ~ 
George J. Underwood, Chicago representa. 
tive, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
13.—From the Jourdan Process Cooker 
Co., Chicago, were Fred D. Wetzel, director 
of sales, and Albert M. Jourdan, general 
superintendent. 
14.—Max J. Salzman, president, Max 
Salzman, Inc., Chicago, was on hand for 
another convention. 
15.—James H. Wells, president, Identifica- 
tion, Inc., Chicago, was snapped with his 
associate, Mike J. Leis. 





by accordionist Marie Galeno (with vo- 
cal accompaniments by guests) made 
the HPS suite resound with song and 
good fellowship. Amid all the fun, the 
interests of ultra-conservative guests 
were well served by showings of a full- 
color sound film, “Careers in Cellulose,” 
made available for the occasion by the 
Hercules Powder Co. Visitors, friends, 


THEY WELCOMED MANY VISITORS 


Jason B. Sabean, eastern representative; Richard C. Smith, president; Herbert L. Hunn, 
| chief engineer; Walter J. Richter, vice president, and William F. Mueller, West Coast 
| » representative, did the honors in the popular hospitality headquarters of John E. Smith’s 
Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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and guests were welcomed by Ed 
Schoenthaler, vice-president in charge 
of sales; by salesmen Jack Pendexter, 
Earl Townsend, George Malmgren, 
Douglas Rose, Evan Shelby; and by 
Miss Frances MacGillis and Charlotte 
Wilson Peterson of the HPS office. F. §, 
(Andy) Anderson, HPS public rela- 
tions and advertising counsel, was also 
on hand supervising and directing HP§ 

convention activities. : 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.—The © 
flow of guests to the John E. Smith’s 
Sons Co. suite was an indication that 
when hospitality and information are 
dispensed by able persons they are | 
truly appreciated. Then, too, it would § 
tend to prove the reputation for excel- 
lent performance enjoyed by the Buffale 
line of sausage manufacturing equip- © 
ment. Richard C. Smith, Herbert Hunn, 
Jason B. Sabean, Wm. Mueller, Walter ~ 
Richter, Arthur B. Chase, Louis F. 
Wiltshire, Harry J. Horton, Ronald 
Marks and Harry Hirsch were among 
the company men present and much in 
demand for information and advice. 


SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES CO— 
A meeting with the “Old Timer” on 
meat grinding and cutting problems 
was time well invested and many took 
advantage of the opportunity. His 
grinder knives and plates and sausage 
room accessories are as well known 
the industry as Chas. W. Dieckmanm | 
himself. Every effort is being made by 
the “Old Timer” to keep deliveries om = 
orders received for plates and knives 
right up to delivery dates.~ Chas. W. | 







































“BAKER’S DOZEN” FROM VISKING 


Distributing hospitality the Visking Corp. way were (I. to r.) front row, L. E. Houck, 

D. G. Roberts, E. B. Cahn and H. R. Medici, vice president. Back row: C. W. Whitford, 

A. W. Peters, D. B. Chesser, R. Freund, D. S. Nay, J. V. Smith, H. A. Lotka, Wm. 
Hemrich and Ed Cross. 


LARGE FORCE FROM AMERICAN CAN CO. 


' American Can Co., New York, N. Y., had a large force that was kept busy greeting 


visitors and friends. Seated are Chas. Fago, D. W. Peterson and H. M. Nichols. 
Standing: H. C. Carlson, E. E. Finnegan, E. G. Weimer, H. H. Howry, W. H. Boetter, 
L. B. Drake, J. M. Nicoll, and G. H. McDonnell. 





Hess, his right-hand man, was also on 
hand for the occasion. 


SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, INC. 


_ —H. A. Olendorf headed the hosts for 


this company and was assisted by Floyd 
Crego, L. Glenn Parr, H. R. Parr, A. R. 
Runkel and P. J. Brilley. Soya flour 
and other soy products manufactured 


. are materials offered the meat packing 


industry by this company and this 


; + group of gentlemen is well qualified to 


advise as to their use. Headquarters in 


'* two different suites were kept busy with 


| 


| 
} 
| 


packer and 


guests. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO.—Head- 
quarters for this company was in 
charge of G. H. Walker, manager of 
the Specialty division. An appetizing 


sausage manufacturer 
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bite was provided for the guests and 
sound information on the use of soya 
flour and other soy products was fur- 
nished to interested parties. The Staley 
plant at Decatur, IIl., provides the eye 
with an unusual sight upon entering 
the city. On hand to greet guests at the 
convention, in addition to Mr. Walker, 
were S. S. Snell, Jack Haug, R. C. 
Hausberger and P. J. Braun. 


WM. J. STANGE CO.—One of the 
most popular stopping spots among 
hospitality headquarters in the Drake 
was the headquarters of the Stange 
organization. No other group seems to 
have a wider circle of friends and 
acquaintances in the industry and many 
visitors partook of the concern’s hos- 
pitality. Wm. B. Durling, president, 


Harry Ansel, vice-president, Aladar 
Fonyo, vice-president, and Ed Ma 
sales manager, headed the company’s 
group, which also included PeeWee 
Hughes, J. L. Terry, Ted Lind, Seb, 
Davin, T. L. Allen, Slim Wedin, Joe 
Graf, Jim Foran, Boyd McKoane ang 
Vern Berry. Many visitors took advan. 
tage of the opportunity to get the latest 
information on the concern’s line of 
seasonings and the new Stange anti- 
oxidant, NDGA. 


* U. S. SLICING MACHINE co 
Z. K. Lamber did a solo job at this 
meeting due to the fact that a directors’ 
meeting of the company was being held 
at the same time. U. S. is doing every- 
thing possible to satisfy the industry’s 
requirements for service as well as 
furnish a new machine occasionally, but 
war work makes it difficult. The wel] 
known Earl Hill, now residing in San 
Francisco and functioning as general 
western sales manager, was unable to 
attend. 


THE VISKING CORP.—The Visking 
Corporation headquarters duplicated its 
previous popularity as a visiting spot 
for packers and sausage manufacturers 
at this year’s meeting. The executive 
staff as well as the entire sales staff was 
on hand, acting as perfect hosts to wel- 
come the firm’s many friends and visi- 
tors throughout the industry to their 
spacious headquarters. Hostesses were 
on hand at all times to serve an excel- 
lent selection of fine foods and refresh- 
ments to the guests. Howard R. Medici, 
vice-president, headed the Visking dele- 
gation and was ably assisted by W. R. 
Hemrich, Oliver Goldsmith, Roy Freund, 
J. V. Smith, H. R. De Cressey, E. C. 
Cross, C. W. Whitford, D. S. Nay, 
C. A. Beckman, E. B. Cahn, D. B. 
Chesser, D. G. Roberts, H. A. Lotka, 
C. A. Pemberton, J. L. Lane and L. E. 
Houck. 


VILTER MFG. COMPANY. — The 
Vilter hospitality headquarters in the 
Drake hotel again proved a popular 
meeting place for packers and their 
friends during the meeting. On hand to 
greet old friends and new were W. L. 
Nahin, general sales manager; Harry 
J. Jessel, sales promotion manager; R. 
A. Klokner, Chicago district manager; 
Harry Sloan, advisory engineer, Deane 
E. Perham, H. H. McKinnies, T. J. 
Byrnes of Omaha and L. R. Byrnes of 
Kansas City. 

During the three-day session many 
packers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to discuss their postwar plans 
for plant expansion and new processing 
procedures with the Vilter engineers 
present. Many of the new developments 
in the field of meat freezing and stor- 
age, pioneered by Vilter, proved of un- 
usual interest to men of the industry 
who joined in the friendly engineering 
discussions with representatives of this 
well known refrigeration equipment 
firm in the Vilter suite. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO— 
“Club Tee-Pak” on the mezzanine floor 
of the Drake was again the show place 
among hospitality rooms at the 1944 
meeting. The art of gracious entertain- 
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which seems to be universally held 
throughout the organization, has done 
much to popularize this stopping place, 
and the wide array of food and refresh- 
ments that is provided for visitors helps 
to insure the popularity of the Club. 
Vice president E. O. Johnson and presi- 
dent Dr. J. L. Costa, assisted by Sey- 
mour Oppenheimer, Larry Tauber, Dr. 
D. A. Heyne, M. Craig, Bob Sachs, M. 
L. Hofman and E. E. Northway repre- 
sented the Transparent Package Co. at 
their headquarters. Also present was 
Lt. (j. g.) B. J. Wien, on leave from the 
company with the U. S. Navy. Lt. Wien 
was fortunate in being able to secure 
leave during the time of the convention 
and be present to meet his many friends 
among the industry men on hand for 
this year’s meeting. 


YORK CORPORATION.—The York 
delegation was headed by R. E. Miller 
and included J. Donald Smith, C. H. 
Schicht, Fred Brandt, C. G. Quermann 
and G. A. Westerlin, Westerlin & 
Campbell Co., who were ever ready to 
dispense reliable information on refrig- 
eration problems confronting meat 
packers and sausage manufacturers un- 
der the stress of wartime operations. 


THREE HAPPY 
HOSPITALITY GROUPS 
OBLIGE THE CAMERAMAN 


TOP: This circle shot was taken in room 
of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, which main- 
tained headquarters at the Drake hotel. 
The group includes Harry Jones and Hugo 
Heller, jr., Chicago sales; J. A. Baker, 
manager, meat packers’ division; R. H. 
Skadow, general purchasing agent, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago; Stan B. Knapp, 
sales manager, Cellulose Tape division, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.; Cliff Wil- 
liams, sales, Milprint; Jack Gallagher, 
sales, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.; Carl 
W. Schultze, New Hampshire Provision 
Company, which is located at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and Ben Altheimer, divi- 
sion sales manager of the Milprint or- 
ganization. 


CENTER: Berth. Levi & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, had spacious headquarters and a 
large number of representatives on hand to 
greet visitors. Seated are Leonard Weill, 
manager; David A. Weill, vice president, . 
and Martin D. Levy, vice president. Stand- 
ing: Lester Lyons, Duke Reichenbach, Mike 
Baker, N. B. Berkowitz, Jake Reichenbach, 
E. Hertz, Al Freud and Harry Chichester. 


BOTTOM: The hospitality headquarters 
of Continental Can Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., had a number of visitors on hand 
at all times. When this picture was taken 
the group included (seated) G. C. Hoag- 
lund, Wilson & Co.; Arno W. Haering, 
Cudahy Brothers Co., Cudahy, Wis.; J. P. 
Louderman, Paris O. White and R. L. 
Perin, Continental. Standing are H. S. 
Happ and Joe Esler, both of Continental; 
H. L. Sommer, Cudahy Brothers; Frank 
Gill, F. F. Coleman and A. A. Thacker, 
Continental. 
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| MORE QUICK PROFI TS with “VELVET? OVERHEAD TRACKS ) 
Step-up production ... SAVE TIME, LABOR AND MONEY 














with “VELVET” track rails, hangers, 
switches and trolleys! Get the facts 
and figures — without cost or obli- 
gation —it will pay you. All that 
you need to do is send us a plan 
of your building, if you have one 
handy. If not, just a simple pencil 
sketch of proposed track layout 
and dimensions of rooms. Our en- 
gineers will make a trackage lay- 
out print... everything ready for 
quick mounting in your plant... 
and submit to you for approval, 
along with complete-cost figures. 


Write for descriptive matter and prices covering 


VELVE 


DRIVE ~* 
PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT 


Packers and Renderers Machinery 
Division Red Wing Motor Company « RED WING, MINN. 


machinery and trackage 

















DIAMOND 
Self Cleaning stAMDNe 


HAMMERMILL 


A Heavy Duty, High 
Tonnage Unit 


Put this new DIAMOND 
Hammermill of advanced de- 
sign up against your toughest 
jobs—compare it with any 
other hammermill you have 
ever used—and we’re willing 
to abide by your verdict. 


— SIZE 
— QUALITY 
— PRICE 


Right 


SAUSAGE 
CASINGS 











The DIAMOND “CONTINUOUS IMPACT” principle re- 
peatedly crushes material against the extra tong corrugated 
anvil, assuring extremely fast and uniform reduction. The 
“SELF CLEANING” feature saves 2 or 3 hours’ time if for any 
reason there is a power stoppage with feed continuing. Many 
other advanced features make it a worthy partner to the DIA- 
MOND HOG. Write for Bulletin No. D-44-L. 


EARLY & MOOR “< 


BOSTON, MASS. 
DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 








AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIVISION 
1804 N. SECOND ST. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA | 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 
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It's a wise packer who follows the trend to 
AULA-SPECIAL! For color and flavor uni- 
formity in Hams, Bacon, Bologna and all 
Specialty Products AULA-SPECIAL is unex- 
t= | K-Ko Mi @ Jal amm=te Ula to ME Tol b mal -1-1o Ml of -Melelel-Tep 
SY-falo Mn colotoh ance] mm ivi Me lol atiall lela Mello Mel -t1P 


erous working samples. 


THE AULA COMPANY, ING. Af ozs 


CURING COMPOUNDS, SPICES, SEASONINGS, ETC. Long Island City, N. Y. 

















Does it pay to protect equipment? 
S. F. *11 CLEANS and STERILIZES 
in one operation 


RETARDS RUST, REDUCES BACTERIA COUNT 


which assists in the production of uniform products 
S. F. #*11 WILL NOT DETERIORATE 
‘“‘POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN” 


A product for every packinghouse cleaning operation 
Used in machine or immersion tank operation 
An operating chart explaining economical uses 
will be gladly given on request. 


“It certainly does pay” 
LELAND CHEMICAL CO.) INC. 


838 S. FIRST ST., MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. @ Phone: Mitchell 7030 








Representatives throughout the country are able to assist you in your cleaning problems 
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a rf PITTSBURGH-ERIE Now offers packers 


oe Ss kam of Saw and minder —" 


> MEAT SAW SERVICE including an adequate sup- 
ply of sharp, filed blades for large beef splitters, 
pig nose frames and scribe saws. 


2. BAND SAW BLADE SERVICE—filed band saw 
blades for all types of meat and bone cutting 
machines. We keep them repaired and supplied. 


3, LARGE CHOPPER PLATES and KNIVES. 


* * * 





Ask PESCO PETE, our service man, CONSERVE STEEL! 
regarding these efficient tools, or write Keeping Pesco Blades dry keeps blades ia 


and minimizes corrosion. 


shape 
our nearest office. help t the war effort by drying bee oa 


thus conserving stee 








PITTSBURGH-ERIE SAW CORPORATION 


4020 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Branch Factories; St. Louis, Los Angeles 





Use the ADVANCE OVEN and 
* ADVANCE Dip TANK 
_ Result 7 eeamore perfect loaf 


at less cost and greater speed 


THE ADVANCE DIP TANK... automatic controls 


ADVANCE OVEN CO. 


700 S. 18th STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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CON YEAGER COMPANY 


853 Spring Garden Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 





MEAT PACKERS and 
SAUSAGE MAKERS 
SUPPLIES. SPICES, 
MEAT BINDERS, CUR- 
ING MATERIALS and 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
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BAKER AUTOMATIC 


SELF-CONTAINED 
AMMONIA UNIT 
(water cooled) 
oa in models from 


tons. Excellent 
for ‘a industrial appli- 


Wn . f « 
) What your customer thinks of your products depends on 
’ your refrigeration equipment. Proper temperature control 
something with which you cannot afford to gamble. 


BAKER equipment is especially designed to meet your 
individual requirements. To keep your plant we 


4 at peak ficiency I es must have —— economic 
trouble- ormance. In a word—dependability. The 
ay fal =) (6) words “B R” and “Dependability” are synonymous. 
BAKER Let the many years of BAKER experience in designing 
Aw y. KX and manufacturing refrigeration equipment serve you 
uly 


and your customers. BAKER engineers will give you 
EMOURING Qual! sound advice on the exact requirements of your plant. 
Write for complete information today. 


REFRIGERATING & 
F AIR CONDITIONING 
 @ EQUIPMENT 


BAKER ICE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
1577 EVANS STREET © OMAHA, 1, NEBRASKA 














cantulatptee~a AND GRINDERS FOR ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS 


The AK type Grinder for CRACKLINGS, TANKAGE 
and EXPELLER CAKE 


No grinder made equals the Williams AK type for grinding tankage, 
cracklings and expeller cake. Grinds by the well known Williams hammer 
method. Grinds high grease content material with less power than any 
similar mill. An excellent machine for poultry food. Capacities 500 pounds 
to 5 tons per hour. Built in five standard sizes. 


The SLUGGER type for Crushing or Shred- 
ding CARCASSES, BONES and ENTRAILS 


The Williams Per. all prepares carcasses, entrails 
and green bones for “— rendering. Also crushes dry 
AK type Grinder bones for bone meal. Reduces bones for glue stock. 
Handles largest bones in the carcass. Built in seven 


VIBRATING SCREENS ees 
Permit production of extremely fine Williams Patent Crusher and 
ground tankage and cracklings by 


returning oversise particles for re- Pulverizer Company 
grinding. Economical — simple — 


dependable — extremely accurate 819 Montgomery St. St. Louis, Mo. 
separation. Built in five standard 
sizes. SALES AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL [CITIES SLUGGER type Crusher 


OLDEST ANO LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 


WWSALARUALNW 


PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 














— 
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Convention Personalities 








brokers, suppliers of meat plant 

machinery and equipment, mem- 
bers of the armed services and friends 
invaded the Drake, Knickerbocker and 
nearby hotels on September 26, 27 and 
28 make the American Meat Institute’s 
annual meeting representative of the 
whole meat industry. The annual get- 
together attracted many important per- 
sonalities from within the industry, gov- 
ernment and the armed forces, many of 
whom came forth with vital remarks 
during the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. 


Prorciers, sausage manufacturers, 


From the evening before the meeting 
officially got under way until its ad- 
journment on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 28, there was a constant hum of 
friendly activity. Among the individuals 
who by their presence helped to make 
the thirty-ninth annual meeting a suc- 
cess were the following: 

C. J. Roberts, vice president of Miller 
and Hart, Chicago, paid one of his rare 
visits to the convention and enlivened 
the occasion by kidding Fritz Groene- 
veld of New York regarding Harry 
Lax’s Philadelphia tradings. Harry was 
proudly spreading the news that the 
F. C. Rogers Co. is completing 30 years 
of service to the industry. 


When E. J. Ward, of United Cork 


Companies, and Fred H. Wagner, jr., of 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., get to- 
gether, insulation for cold storage is the 
hot topic of discussion. According to 
those in the know, the two men get 
along together as well as their com- 
panies’ products do. 


Fred R. Bliss of Dexter Folder Co. 
was another of the really busy men at 
the convention, yet managed to find 
time for some plain visiting with his 
many friends. Watching him run the 
broken field through the lobby in order 
to catch up with the person he wished 
to talk to was a revelation as to how, 
in three short days, one man could cover 
so much territory. 


M. Felling, Capitol Packing Co., Den- 
ver, reported that operations at the 
company’s cattle processing plant are 
now at an extremely high level. “At 
this time of year the Denver market 
receives a lot of mountain cattle and 
they’re in better flesh now than in 
many years because of excellent feed 
conditions. In fact, whereas a lot of 
points report numerous grass cattle, 
the majority of which are grading only 
Utility, we are getting grass stock that 
is grading Commercial and Good, while 
only a little drops to the lower grade. 
The cattle we are getting are killing 
out as good as some of the grain-fed 


Meat Industry Brokers 
1.—Pete Bendt, Roy F. Norris and Joseph 


cago. 

2.—Roy H. Monson and Frank J. 

of R. H. Monson Co., Chicago. 
3.—Geo. H. Dunlap, jr., Harold DeF, 
and George Sunderland, of Sunder 
DeFord and Dunlap, Chicago. 


T. Murphy, of Murphy-Norris Co., Chi. 


4.—George H. Gleason and S. A, Mes 


Murray, of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Chicago. 


5.—(Sitting): Henry L. Coffin, President, 
Gibson Packing Company, Yakima | 


Wash., and E. G. James, of E. G. Jame! 


Company, Chicago. (Standing): 


Rex 


Mathews, secy.-treas., Gibson Packing Com. | 


pany; E. J. Price, Samuel Barliant, Mid) 


J. Mackin and H. Clay Hudson, all 
E. G. James Company. 

6.—Joseph R. Walsh, Chicago. 
7.—Harry Vibbert and his son, Jack 
bert, of Vibbert & Sons, Detroit. 
8.—Wnm. G. Joyce, Boston broker, has b 
attending these conventions for over th 
years. 


9.—J. C. Wood, of J. C. Wood & Cape 


Chicago. 


10.—Otto F. Raiman, of Davidson Cont 


mission Co., Chicago. 

11.—Lacy Lee and Claxton Lee, Chicago 
brokers. 

12.—Sami S. Svendsen, Chicago casing and 
gland broker. 

13.—Henry E. Bender and Joseph F, 
Green, of Bender, Green & Co., Chicago 
by-products brokers. 

14.—George W. Whitting, of Whitting & 
Austin, Chicago. 

15.—Nick Beucher, jr., of Packing House 
By-Products Co., Chicago. 

16.—R. W. Earley, New York broker. 
17.—Charles C. Isecovitz, New York pack 
inghouse products broker, and Harty 
Greenberg, Philadelphia. 

18.—Harry K. Lax, of F. C. Rogers Co, 
Philadelphia, talks it over with Fritz 


Groeneveld, of Groeneveld Company, Inc, 


New York. 


19.—F. H. Firor, vice pres. and gen. supt., ~ 


Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., and Irvin A. 


Busse, of Packers Commission Co., Chicago. — 


20.—Stanley Hess, Ray Stephenson and 
Edward Hess, jr., of Hess-Stephenson Co, | 


Chicago. 





stock. Only recently we had fat cows4 


dress out 57 and 58 per cent,” Mr 4 


Felling stated. 


F. D. Wetzel of the Jourdan Process” 
Cooker Co. has always been a hard man) 
to photograph at the meetings, but thii 


year he couldn’t escape the alert cam= 


WARM RECEPTION AT COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


The many smiling faces prove that these folks had a grand time at headquarters of the 
Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse Co., Chicago, division of the Beatrice Creamery. 
(Front row): Murray T. Morgan, livestock, meats and wool branch, WFA; J. H. Edmond- 
son, Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse Co. and P. B. Christensen, Merchants Refrig- 
erating Co. (Back row): Richard R. Klinch, Merchants Refrigerating Co.; W. A. Kopke, 
Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse Co.; W. E. Fitzgibbon, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati; E. A. Wehner, and N. L. Chaplicki of Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., and 
J. A. Hawkinson, retired packer, and W. A. Kron, Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse Co. 


eraman, who recorded his likeness of) 
film for all to see. 


The Dakota pheasant population ¥ 
be somewhat depleted after O. S. 
derson of the V. D. Anderson Co. 
rives at the scene. It is said he has # 
good supply of shells this year and his) 
aim is good. Come to think of it, re 
pheasant isn’t the worst dish in 
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world. Anyway, his friends wish him 
the best of luck. 

F. W. Stothfang of Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Co. is an expert on Cincin- 
nati history. After listening to him ex- 
pound the wonders of Cincinnati it 
takes a strong will to resist pulling up 
stakes and heading for this fair Ohio 
city. 

Mrs. Irene Dupps of Cincinnati was 
a very welcome visitor in Chicago dur- 
ing the convention. Her brilliant and 
gracious manner endears her to every- 
one she meets. 


Ivan Heymanson of the Atmos Cor- 
poration reports that he is now com- 
pletely moved to his new factory loca- 
tion at 955 W. Schubert ave., Chicago. 
Ivan is well known to packers, and his 
many friends are pleased to see his 
smokehouse and packer suuply busi- 
ness grow. 


Sydney Goldfarb, the genial head of 
Cincinnati Cotton Products Co., arrived 
a day late. No wonder though, he is one 
of the hardest working men serving 
the industry and there is ample evi- 
dence that the packers appreciate it. 


The fact that Blackhawk County, 
Iowa has set a record for the entire 
nation in recent war loan drives is 
due in no small measure to the fine 
work of Byron Benson, advertising 
manager of the Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, who has given liberally of his 
time and organizing ability in putting 
his district over the top. 

J. H. Edmondson of the Chicago Cold 
Storage Co., is one civilian who has 
an expert’s view of the war. Mr. Ed- 
mondson is a graduate of V.M.I.—Gen- 
eral Marshall’s alma mater. 


A glance at the well proportioned 
frame of B. E. Hiles of Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co. might indicate a 
football background, but you would 
never guess that he was one of the out- 


Packers and Brokers Fraternize at AMI Meet 


1.—The spacious headquarters of R. H. 
Monson Co. was visited by numerous 
packer representatives and friends during 
the convention. Included in the picture 
are (seated): Mrs. T. H. Broecker; C. E 
Field, president, Field Packing Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Mrs. Harriet Schnorr, daughter 
of Roy Monson, and Mrs. E. L. Neubauer. 
(Standing): Frank Landy, R. H. Monson 
Co.; Joseph H. Wallingford, treasurer, and 
John R. Humphrey, Jr., secretary, Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky.; E. L. 
Neubauer, vice president and general man- 
ager, Field Packing Co.; Roy Monson, 
R. H. Monson Co., Chicago broker, and 
T. H. Broecker, president and general 
manager, Klarer Provision Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

2.—H. W. Clark, buyer, Atlas Meat Co. 
division of Safeway Stores, Inc., Chicago, 
and H. M. Fawber, also a buyer for Atlas 
Meat Co. 


3.—Ted Carney, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago, making friends with A. S. Tisinai, 
The National Provisioner Daily Market 
Service, and Mr. Muller, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 

4.—Bruno C. Sejnowski, sausage depart- 
ment, Cudahy Bros. Co., Detroit, and 
Erwin A. Peske, assistant secretary, and 
Ernst H. Beck, salesman, W. F. Thiele 
Company, Milwaukee. 


5.—Rex Mathews, Gibson Packing Co., 
Yakima, Wash.; George H. Elliott, Geo. H. 
Elliott & Co., Chicago hide broker, and 
Henry L. Coffin, president, Gibson Pack- 
ing Co. 

6.—This group is from the broker organi- 
zation of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Chicago. Seated are George H. 
Gleason and S. A. McMurray. Standing: 
R. T. Doyle, K. V. R. Nicol, L. C. Gutru 
and L. R. Morgan. 


7.—Edmund T. Miller, vice president and 


sales manager, Hateley Brothers Co., Chi 
cago. 
8.—George H. Dunlap, str., who retired 
several years ago from the dry salt meg” 
department of Armour and Company, ang | 
son, George H. Dunlap, jr., Sundecle 
DeFord and Dunlap, Chicago. 
9.—Joe Murphy, ‘Murphy-Norris Co., Chi. 
cago brokers, having a chat with Joe Hun — 
ley, Ready Foods Canning Corporation, 
Chicago. 
10.—The Hess-Stephenson Co. hospitality 
headquarters was host to a large number 
of visitors as can be seen by this photo 
graph. 
11.—The Murphy-Norris quarters was ¢ 
busy place as industry men dropped in, 
This shot includes (front): Miss Josephine 
Suhomel, Murphy-Norris Co., and George 
Serovy, Wilson & Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa, 
Rear: Roy Norris, Murphy. Norris A 
William Kasper, Wilson & Co., Chicago,” 
and Pete Bendt, another Murphy-Norrs | 
Co. representative. ‘sy 
12.—Joseph F. Hurley, Ready Foods Can. a 
ning Corp., Henry E. Staffel, President, — 
Ready Foods Canning Corp.; Harry K 
Lax, F. C. Rogers Co., Philadelphia, and 
Miles Friedman, Miles ‘Fitedinien Co., Chi- 
cago. 
13.—Sunderland, DeFord and Dunlap, 
Chicago brokers, were busy entertaining 
friends when the photographer took this 
picture. Seated are George Sunderland, 
Sunderland, DeFord and Dunlap, V. D, 
Washburn, Wilson & Co., and George H. 
Dunlap, sr., retired from Armour and 
Company. (Standing): Harold DeFord 
and George Dunlap, jr., Sunderland, De. 
Ford and Dunlap, E. E. Schwitzke, sales 
manager, Trunz, Inc., R. F. Melchoir, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, and Richard 
Eckrich, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 





VISITORS IN JOVIAL MOOD 


The hospitality headquarters of Ready Foods Canning Corp., Chicago, welcomed large 
numbers of guests. H. E. Staffel, president, fifth from left, was playing host to this group 
when an N. P. photographer called. 


standing sprinters of his day, running 
many exhibition races with the late? 
Charlie Paddock. 4 


Roger Sprague of the Baker Icé 
Machine Co. kept his attendance) 
record clear at the meeting. Mrs 
Sprague was unable to accompany him) 
this year, however. Mr. Sprague i 
one of the best informed men on Te] 
frigeration in the country and an expert 7 
on the refrigerating problems of pack 
ers and sausage manufacturers. 

R. A. Klokner, Chicago district man- 
ager for the Vilter Manufacturing Co, 
pioneer refrigeration manufacturer, re 
ported intensification of interest im 
packing plant economies on the part of 
packers attending the AMI meeting. 
Pointing out that the packers who 
visited at the Vilter headquarters at 
the Drake were more interested in plant 
improvements this year. Mr. Klokner 
said that packinghouse refrigeration > 
the future must be engineered to suit 
the operating procedures of the indies 
vidual plants. He believes that Vilter’s) 
experimental and research work, cal 
ried on during the war years, will pay” 

(Continued on page 268.) 
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1. Intake Hose with Strainer. 2. Discharge Hose Complete with Quid, 
Acting Discharge Valve and Stitch Needle. 3. Overflow or Return Hose, 
4. Stitch or Spray Need'e. 5. Artery Needle. 
7. Pressure Gauge. 


SALEM 


SURE CURE PUMP 


For efficiency, economy and 100% satisfaction, it's the SALEM 
Sure Cure PICKLE PUMP! It speeds up curing action, yields better 
pickle distribution and saves time and effort . .. produces exception- 
ally flavored meats at lower cost. Send for details. 


Also manufacturers of the Silver Ham Pump, Hand Sausage Stuffers, Hand 
Lard Presses, Brine Guns and Aluminum Scoops... Artery and Spray Needles 
for every type of pump. 


SALEM TOOL COMPANY + SALEM, OHIO 


S.ve on labor and give 


om ' A N G A wf D Sales Appeal to your hams 


with this 
ae PNEUMATIC HAM PRESS 
“me yryac i or a 


6. Forceps or Tweezers, 

























































casings. 


COLD PLATES 


pated, | 
FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENT REFRIGERATIO Oe Se aT 
| will handle boneless 
hams from 8 to 16 
lbs. Pullmancanned 
hams and Canadian 
Bacon attachments 
available. 








Heavy duty welded. Hot 
dip galvanized structure. 
Moldsare stainless and 
interchangeable. 


— , At left, 
ay BEFORE, 


QP and, right 


a = AFTER! 
SHEET METAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


919 W. 49th PLACE CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 












Stangard-Dickerson § 


CORP. 


46 76 OLIVER STREET i N 
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RECIPROCATING | | 
PUMPS centrirucar 


ESTABLISHEO /869 


DEAN BROTHERS PUMPS /NC. 


/NDIANAPOLIS /ND. BRANCH OFFICES 
329 W TENTH ST. NEW YORK HOUSTON CHICAGO 














Natural C, ating OF ALL KINDS 


PREMIER CASING COMPANY 


139-141 SOUTH WATER MARKET ¢ CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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NEW BEEF PLANT & STOCK YARDS RECENTLY COMPLETED 
FOR THE RATH PACKING COMPANY, WATERLOO, IOWA 





Since the start of the war, our office has designed new buildings or planned 
future improvements for the following firms. 


Abraham Bros. Packing Co., Memphis, Tenn. Lincoln Packing Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

American Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Beavers Packing Co., Newnan, Ga. Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, III. 

Bureau of Yards & Docks, U. S. Navy Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wisc. 

Campbell Soup Co., Kansas City, Mo. S. J. McDonald & Sons, Toppenish, Wash. 
Cook Packing Co., Gering, Nebr. H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dubuque Packing Co., Dubuque, la. Neuhoff, Inc., Salem, Va. 

Elliott & Co., Duluth, Minn. A. C. Roberts, Kimberton, Pa. 

Henry Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. H. A. Smith Packing Plant, Port Huron, Mich. 
Frye & Company, Seattle, Wash. The Heil Co., Burlington, la. 

General Foods, Birdseye Division The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, la. 

Grand Rapids Packing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co.; Baltimore, Md. 
Holman & Leitch, Fort Worth, Texas The Tobin Packing Co., Estherville, lowa 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. The Tobin Packing Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia. 
Industrias Unidas, Nuevo Laredo, Mexico The Tobin Packing Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Union Packing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind. Weiland Packing Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 


HENSCHIEN, EVERDS & CROMBIE soc Van ‘suren st. cnicaco, 
DIANA 


UNIVERSAL FOOD DICING MACHINE 


» BETTER " CUTS 


FATS AND PORK+RAW AND BOILED 
2 BEEF, LAMB AND CHICKEN + FRESH 
© FASTER ONIONS, GREEN AND 
RED PEPPERS, POTA- 
TOES, APPLES « ORANGE, 
e CHEAPER LEMON AND CITRON 
PEELS - CUCUMBERS, 
, BLANCHED CARROTS, 
with a & BEETS AND TURNIPS IN 
a UNIFORM CUBES UP 
- TO 1%” 
Gelins PAK-TYER for 
For Tying Sausage Boxes, Bacon Slabs, Hams, Etc. PACKERS 


Saves time and twine—25 to 50 packages tied per PROVISIONERS 
minute. Various sized packages tied tightly without adjustment. No 
cut or bruised hands as in hand tying. ee se s 


Paul L. Karstrom Co. ||| "ons 


Fillers—Heot yor Set-ups—Special Machinery Cc. E. DIPPEL & COMPANY, INC. 











2620 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, il. 126 Liberty Street New York 6, N. 1, 
PACKAGE CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
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Guaranteed 

to meet the 

conditions for 
tthtmameat. | Be. to) \ 0: S 3144 meer 


FREDERICK, MARYLAND 








THE BEST ALWAYS 


Natural Spices and Seasonings 


Our Diced Sweet Red (Pimiento) Peppers will improve 
the quality, appearance and sale of your Meat Loaves. 
Cooked to a correct tenderness in their own juice, no 
salt added. Get our price and learn about our contract. 


ASMUS BROTHERS 


SPICE IMPORTERS and GRINDERS 
523-29 East Congress St. Detroit 26, Michigan 
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Convention Personalities 


(Continued from page 262.) 


dividends to operators in the years to 
come. Mr. Klokner was appointed dis- 
trict manager in the Chicago area for 
Vilter in May, 1944. 

M. P. Burt, veteran packinghouse 
operating expert who is now associated 
with Anemostat Corporation of Amer- 
ica, found a good many old friends on 
hand this year. Mr. Burt has a fund 
of packinghouse experience, good humor 
and young ideas. 

Joe Mellon, of the French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co., and Mrs. Mellon at- 
tended the meeting. For the first time 
in a long while, Mr. Mellon could be 
found in Chicago three days in a row. 
His business has kept him on the go 
from coast to coast almost without let- 
ap for months. 


S. E. Nelson, manager of the lecithin 
department, Specialty Products Division 
of Central Soya Co., was gratified to 
meet such a large number of his cus- 
tomers at the meeting. Sounds as if 
lecithin is used quite universally. 

C. C. Van Dyne celebrated two im- 
portant 39-year events this year—first 
his wedding anniversary, occurring on 
the 27th, and the American Meat Insti- 
tute annual meeting, held at the same 
time. Congratulations, Van, to you and 
your wife. Assisting Mr. Van Dyne in 
celebrating these two important occa- 
sions were J. A. Dunn, J. J. LeClare, 
Phil Green, ‘Joe Conklin, L. M. Fitz- 
hugh, Carl Reit and C. W. Schorns- 


SAYER & CO. WAS WELL REPRESENTED 


This group from Sayer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn,°"N. Y., took a few minutes out from 

visiting friends to have a photo taken. They are (seated) Fred Meyer, William A. Byler, 

Robert Blumberg, and Harold W. Townsend. Standing are Mack Warner, Kurt M. 
Georgi, H. E. Wisecarver, and Edward Feih. 


theimer, all of the Diamond Crystal upper Minnesota to take care of an m- 
Salt Company. expected call and arrange at the same 
V. Floyd Self, the genial sales man- time to maintain his planned schedule 
ager of the Anemostat Corporation of of local Chicago visite and his retum 

America, when last seen was facing the ‘e the home office ny New York. 
problem of obtaining transportation to Charles E. Herrick, president of the 
Institute a good many years ago, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry K. Lax made a 
threesome at the annual meeting. Mr. 
Herrick was their guest during one 

evening of the meeting. 

The brothers Sol and Ben Lupoff of 
Hamburg Casing Co. were as busy as 
bees greeting their many friends. Per- 
haps they disclosed where they got 
those gorgeous ties—or did Dali, the 
great surrealist artist, get some of his 
inspiration for his colorful master- 

pieces from them? We wonder. 


HAVING A GOOD TIME 


(Upper): This jovial group includes Fred 
F. Geiss, CCC procurement, WFA; E. G. 
James, E. G. James Co., Chicago brokers; 
Al Brickman, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, 
and Austin H. Brown, purchasing agent, 





Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


(Lower): This gathering of industry men 
was snapped in one of the halls at the 
Drake on the way to a hospitality room 
They are (front) George H. Gleason, Mer 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Chi 
cago; Frederick M. Tobin, president, Tobin 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y., and J. H 
O’Neill, Quartermaster Corps. (Second 
row): Lacy Lee, Lacy Lee brokerage or 
ganization; Thomas E. Hanley, jr. At 
mour and Company; B. H. Rowe, Procter 
& Gamble, Chicago; Howard Hunter, vice 
president, Hunter Packing Co., E. St. Louis, 
Ill., and J. G. Mercer, CCC procurement, 
WFA. 
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Jack Hayes of Oakite was on the job 
as usual, but with his great modesty 
refused to pose separately for a photo- 
graph. Later he was caught in the Corn 
Products room and was snapped with a 
group. 

H. E. Bunn, vice president of the B. 
Hl. Bunn Co., had to forego the pleasure 
of attending this year’s AMI meeting. 
He hopes to be able to attend next 
year’s meeting. 

Stan B. Knapp, sales manager, 
“Seotch” tape division, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., and Jack 
Gallagher, sales department, were on 
hand at the AMI meeting to greet their 
company’s friends and give helpful sug- 
gestions to packers and sausage manu- 
facturers. 

Sam Marks, president of Enterprise, 
Inc. Dallas, planned to attend this 
year’s AMI meetings but was unable to 
do so because of illness. We hope that 
he will have a rapid recovery and that 
he will be with us next year. 

Hummel & Downing Co., Milwaukee, 
carton and container manufacturer, had 
three of its key men at the convention: 
C. E. Lindgren, sales manager, carton 
division; L. S. Johnson, technical direc- 
tor, and A. S. Ethridge, sales manager 
of the container division. 

Andrew Terry of the Mongolia Im- 
porting Co., was kept busy talking the 
merits of “Nostrip” and, with his group 
of Mongolia men, ensuring that their 
many friends and guests had a pleas- 
ant time. 

R. M. Perkins of Linker Machines, 
Inc., was happy to tell all that he had 
not only received a higher rating from 
the War Manpower Commission, but 
has finally convinced the authorities 
that Linker Machines is only three 
weeks oversold—not six months—and 
so can accept orders for new equipment. 


Ronnie Marks, vice president of En- 
terprise, Inc., Dallas, proved to be a 
typical father this year. He proudly 
displayed to his many friends three 
photographs of his eight-week old 
youngster. He was introduced as the 
next vice president of Enterprise. We'll 
be looking for him in 1965, Ronnie. 


Sami Svendsen, casing broker, an- 
nounced at this year’s AMI meeting 
that he is enlarging his facilities after 
October 1 to enable him to render bet- 
ter and faster service to the industry. 


The future as well as the present use 
of aluminum in the meat packing in- 
dustry has come up for much discus- 
sion. The boys with the latest dope, hot 
off the griddle, were B. E. Hiles, district 
manager, and Clyde Greenough of the 
Industrial Division of the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co. 


Bill Galloway, popular Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Arkell Safety Bag Co., 
kept up his record of attendance by 
being on hand again this year. 


It took quite a bit of doing, but R. E. 
Miller, C. H. Schicht, T. H. Eakle and G. 
W. Ashlock were finally corralled at the 
lobby fountain and stood up for the 
photographer. According to these four 
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@ Today’s tremendous demands for meat 
call for right scales at every weighing 
point in packing plants! For utmost ac- 
curacy, speed and dependability ...look to 
Toledo! Whether it’s scales for weighing 
livestock ... controlling meat packing 
processes... grading, checking... whole- 
sale weighing. ..Toledo builds exactly 
what you need! Send for Toledo guide to 
modern packing plant weighing “Guard- 
ing Meat Profits.” Toledo Scale Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 






Toledo Printweigh Scales... direct 
printing of Toledo Accurate W eights 
In BIG Figures! 


SCALES 
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CANADA PACKERS FORESEES POST-WAR 
USE OF INVENTORY RESERVE 


LL or part of the $3,419,000 in profit set aside by Canada Packers 
Limited in a wartime inventory reserve during the last five years is 
certain to be lost at some time following the end of the war, the company’s 
stockholders are warned in the annual report for the year ended March 
30, 1944. Stating that no one can tell whether the reserve is too large or 
too small, the report points out that to convert the firm’s March 30, 1944 
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inventory to the price basis of the last pre-war year (March 30, 1939) 
would Tequire a reserve of $6,600,000, and that in the deflation year 1920-21 
following World War I, the four companies now comprising Canada Packers 
had a combined loss of $5,500,000. 


The report for the year ended March 30, 1944—which shows record- 
breaking dollar sales of $206,155,937.44, sales tonnage of 1,582,932,568 Ibs. 
and net profit of $1,687,686.76—is utilized to demonstrate how small a 
percentage of each sales dollar (1.51) is retained by the company for 
depreciation, wartime reserve and net profit. It is emphasized that Canada 
Packers’ profit from 1927 to 1944 averaged 1.4 per cent of sales. Pro- 
jecting a possible 2 per cent profit on sales by all packing companies, the 
report states that if packers made no profit at all, the extra return gained 
by livestock producers would be only $4,000,000 per year, or about $8 per 
farm per year. 


Recognizing that Canadian agrarian interests have directed some 
criticism toward meat packing, and used it as a subject for economic 
theorizing, the report demonstrates that monopolistic practices cannot 
exist in the industry since all its units, including those which together 
form the larger companies, compete fiercely for raw material and in the 
sale of their products. 

Two proposals to transform the industry—by fostering cooperative 
plants or by nationalization—are discussed. Packers should welcome co- 
operative plants, says Canada Packers, since through them producers can 
learn the facts on meat packing profits and losses and will, in the end, be 
less keen to launch such enterprises. 


As to nationalization, the report suggests that no industry is less suitable 
for this type of socialistic experimentation. The chief safeguard for 
avoiding heavy losses of perishable food—the knowledge that in free com- 
petition such mismanagement is punished by financial ruin—would be 
eliminated if the national treasury were to foot the bill whenever the gov- 
ernment bungled in operating a nationalized meat industry. 











York Corporation chaps, they had a hot 
time dispensing cold facts about Yor 
refrigeration apparatus and accessories, 
We understand, too, that this year, as 
last, the York Corporation hospitality 
headquarters was a really busy plage 
and York visitors were a very apprecia. 
tive group. 

R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and Max Cullen, one of the Board’s ex. 
perts, were much in demand to discuss 
present as well as future marketing of 
meat cuts. The Meat Board has been 
acquainting consumers with the less ex. 
pensive cuts of meat, making market. 
ing of such cuts a much simpler prob- 
lem than in the past. 


The annual dinner party presented 
by Edward T. Clair, president of Re. 
public Food Products Co., had as its 
guests a select group of dignitaries in 
addition to a representative group of 
men from the meat industry. After a 
delectable dinner, entertainment was 
furnished which especially pleased the 
gathering. John M. Clair, general man- 
ager, and Jerry Clair (son of Ed) as- 
sisted as hosts. 

Albert Lewis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, was among executives 
from the Deerfoot Farms Co., South- 
borough, Mass., in attendance. His con- 
cern has been experimenting with 
frozen pork sausage and he predicts a 
bright future for the product. Lewis 
believes that sales of frozen meat by 
packers will have a stabilizing effect 
on prices, since retailers will not be 
forced to turn over slow moving items 
at a small profit or loss to keep them 
from spoiling. 

Frank Hoy, president of Hoy Equip- 
ment Co., Milwaukee, announced at the 
convention that he is expanding the 
Hoy line of packinghouse equipment 
and that, effective October 15, H. R. De 
Cressey, formerly with the Visking 
Corporation, will become affiliated with 
the company as vice president and sales 
manager. 

C. B. Upton, well known general man- 
ager of French Oil Mill Machinery ©o., 
added a bit of sartorial elegance to the 
gathering, ranking as one of the best 
dressed men on the floor. 


No wonder Phil Hantover was a day 











Associate Member, AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE * Members, CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE © Associate Member, NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOC. 





DRESSED HOGS 





CARLOADS OR ae 
TRUCKLOADS 

















ORIGINATORS, DEVELOPERS AND PERPETUATORS 
OF THE DRESSED HOG BUSINESS 
Representing all Dressed Hog Shippers 
Specializing in Dressed Hogs from the Hog Belt 


WE EARNESTLY SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES IF YOU ARE ‘A QUALIFIED OPA CERTIFIED DRESSED HOG PROCESSOR 








PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
DRESSED HOG BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY 


SIXTEENTH FLOOR - 





PHONE WEBSTER 3113 
CHICAGO 


May we suggest 
that you use our 


Lard Department 
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jate in arriving at the convention. Phil 
is a new grandfather. The proud par- 
ents are Leonard Hantover and Mrs. 
Hantover. Phil did settle down suffi- 
ciently, however, to discuss his rapidly 
growing business with his packer 
friends. 

One of the well known eastern men at 
the meeting was E. E. Schwitzke, as- 
sistant secretary of Trunz, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

E. R. Galloway, of the Chicago Box 
Division of Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Box Co., had some good ideas on 
packaging of meat products that had 
many interested listeners. 


E. L. Antonen, vice president of the 
Denman Tire and Rubber Co., was cele- 
brating his tenth anniversary as an as- 
sociate member of the Institute. Truck 
tires for the packing industry have been 
a special study of the company for 
many years and his encouraging re- 
marks about the future were of interest 
to packer friends. 

Mack Warner of Sayer & Co. cer- 
tainly had a busy time the first day of 
the convention, what with judging the 
artistic ability of the lovely accordion 
player and seeing to it that she wasn’t 
kidnaped while he greeted friends and 
guests, dispensing hospitality and words 
of wisdom about casings at the same 
time. 

It was a treat to hear E. W. Schmitt 
of the Corn Products New York office 
go to town in German with the poor 
little waiter who came to the hospitality 
room staggering under a heavy tray. 


Seems the waiter had the wrong room | 


number, no English and a rush order, 
so the ever kindly E. W. gave him an 
assist. 

One of the big topics of conversation 
just before the convention consisted of 
conjecture as to who would get the 
Drake hotel room which was the scene 
of one of Chicago’s most famous un- 
solved homicides. 


It takes a seasoned campaigner like 
Bob Earley to retain his affability in 
the press for attention by his many 
good friends in the industry. Mrs. 
Earley was also present and judging 


REPRESENT 
YORK CORP. 


One of the best quali- 
fied groups to pass on 
packer refrigeration 
problems was the York 
Corp. foursome shown 
here, who spent a busy 
three days dispensing 
hospitality and informa- 
tion. They are (I. to 
r.) C. H. Schicht, R. H. 
Eakle, R. E. Miller and 
G. W. Ashlock. 











from her pleased expression she was | 


enjoying the experience of seeing her 
husband in action answering each call 
of “Hey, Bob” with a cheery “Hello 
there” and a hearty hand shake. 


John H. Bonini, meat packers’ divi- 
sion, and F. L. Broeren, director of mar- 
ket research, Menasha Products Co. 
(Marathon Corp.) Menasha, Wisc., did 
a good job of upholding their firm’s 


standards in offering assistance to their | 


many packer friends at this year’s 
meeting. Many new and helpful sugges- 
tions were made to the visitors in solv- 
ing their problems in the packaging of 
their meat products and specialties. Both 
men were kept busy during the three- 


day session and because of their help- | 


fulness, many new friends were made 
by them and their company. 


J. 8. Daniels, president, and Ernest 


Draheim, of Daniels Manufacturing Co., | 


(Continued on page 282.) 
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LARD IMPROVEMENT DEMANDS 


--.- AND BETTER PROCESSING DEMANDS THE VOTATOR 


In the Votator the processing of lard is a continuous, closed and 
accurately controlled operation that is completed in seconds. 
The result is a finer textured, uniform product. The exclusive 
A GIRDLER Votator principle combines simultaneous’ agitation and chilling 
PRODUCT under high pressure. Votator equipment is compact, sanitary, 
easily cleaned and efficient. Capacities 
to fit every requirement. Write for 
illustrated booklet. The Girdler Corp., 
Votator Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 





A CONTINUOUS, CLOSED LARD PROCESSING UNIT 
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The “Rind-Masterx” Bacen Shinner 








This machine eliminates the wasteful operation of hand 
starting skins on slabs of smoked bacon, is continuous jn 
operation, and its speed is from 2 to 4 times faster than 
other machines, and we guarantee at least a 50% saving 
in your present labor and cost of skinning bacon. 


There are no skin pulling jaws to take an expensive one 
ounce bite out of the corner of a slab in an effort to grip 
skins as do some machines. And we guarantee skinning 
yields to be as good, or better, as is generally the case, 
than can be obtained on any other commercially made 
skinner on the market today. 


Write for full details and list of users—then Ask any 
of the firms that own them! 


DOHM & NELKE, Inc. 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
PACKING HOUSE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


4875 EASTON AVE. 


(Successors to Lou Menges & Associates) 


ST. LOUIS 13, MO. 














day and night. 





Our large modern plant, fully 
equipped and in mass production 
can supply your requirements for 
Gears, Sprockets and Racks, in 
every particular. 


You'll like our methods and our 
service. We also do precision sur- 
face grinding and can offer you 
time on our machines operating 


Fastest Growing Gear Plant in 
the Middle West. 





TTI Te lane 


4540 VAN BUREN STREET 
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CHICAGO 


24, ILLINOIS 








BUNN TYING MACHINES 


are used 
by packers 
for tying: 


SAUSAGE 
BOXES 
s 
PICNICS 
e 
SMOKED 
BUTTS 
& 
VEAL 
ROLLS 
* 
BRISKETS 
« 


Crossties package 
in 1.2 seconds, 





Save Labor and Twine 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 VINCENNES AVE. CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
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REGARDLESS FROM WHOM YOU BUY THEM 


NATURAL CASINGS 


WILL MAKE A BETTER PRODUCT 

















~|| HAMBURG CASING CO., INC. 


368 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Sol J. Lupoft . David Hight . Ben Lupoft | 











Complete New and Reconditioned 





" Refrigeration Plants 
CONTRACTORS « ENGINEERS 
PIPE FABRICATORS ] 
/ TELEPHONE INDEPENDENCE 8030 | 





| BUILDICE COMPANY | 


4249 ELSTON AVENUE + CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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I. JOHN «© TABLES © TRUCKS © TROLLEYS © GAMBRELS © HAND TOOLS e SPECiaAi? 


ST. JOHN 


TROLLEYS 


Sturdily Constructed ¢ Smoothly Finished 
Will not climb curves or switches. Run 
equally well on either %" or ¥%" track 



































rane Powerflex Portable 


Motors and Generators me — nits 
1 to 600 h. p. 








Belt, Slat, and Live Roll 
—all in 12”, 16” and 20” 
widths. Have 22” ey 
tions, and come in 3’, 

and 10’ lengths. All ty pa 
interchangeable, have cas- 
tors and portable couplings 
and are wired up with plugs 
and receptacles so that a , 
series of units, having a pig- 
tail plug on one end and a 
push button switch on the 
other end, can be controlled 
simultaneously from the 
switch end. Three units 
form a 90° curve. 









pe 








The 10’ units may be used as boosters up to 20° incline, 

= Many are using these for loading trucks from ground 

FOr Every level by setting one end on truck and using the auto- 

Meat Packing matic discharge plate which stops the unit until case is 
removed. Over 200 in use. 






Plant Service ne : 
( Write for bulletin. ( 
| | Continental Electric Co., Inc. || istanp EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois Conveyor Experts 
101 Park Avenue, Dept. K New York 17, New York ( 


Factories: Newark, N. J. & Rockford, Illinois 








MEAT INDUSTRY DIST: E. G. James Company, 316 S.La Salle St. Chicago 4, 














With the approaching end of the war in Europe, we now offer 
to contract for your 1945 production of 


ANIMAL GLANDS 


Our firm in Europe, G. VAN GELDER & CO., Amsterdam (Holland) is the oldest 
distributing house of glands and other animal by-products on the continent. 


>On OCH Oy un o_O) ue a On DR Om Om i uum On OF 


M. VAN GELDER, PRESIDENT 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. . Telephone: Murray Hill 2-6361 2 
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) TAGS for meat packers 


Fifty years of experience with special attention to the 
requirements of the meat packing industry. Designers 
and makers of all types of tags, labels, poultry wing 
badges and allied paper products. 














American Tag. Company 


TWO FACTORIES 
6201 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 21, ILL. - 150 CORTLANDT ST. BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 














A Reliable Source of Supply for 26 Years 


round 
—" Vi tual Casings 











Special Attention to Mail Orders 


1) CANADA CASING COMPANY 

"7 PROCESSORS - SELECTORS - EXPORTERS - IMPORTERS 

lM gap enn tot tongy 

. > 


825 W. 47th St., Chicago 9, Ill. Phone: YARDS 0872 
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_ PORK SAUSAGE PATTIES 


» packaged in 


ZIPP 


CASINGS 


(VEGETABLE PARCHMENT) 



























See how conveniently the user zipps 
back the casing . . . cuts patties as 
wanted ... then stores what’s left 
in the original package, fresh and 
free from ice-box odors. Your trade- 
mark identification, attractively 
printed in colors, stays right with 
your product. 
ZIPP Casings have other important advantages. 
They “breathe” ... allow gas to escape and 
thereby keep the meat fresh longer. The handy 
ackages make for good display and ease of 
Condiine. Yet your cost for ZIPP Casings is 





i remarkably low. Write today for complete 
" information. 


INC. 


Chicago (40) III 


IDENTIFICATION, 


4474 N 


. 
Broadway « 














| GOSHEN 
-| HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


. for Lard, Tallow, Tankage 
' Sheepskins and Leather 





EFFICIENT +» ECONOMICAL 











* 
Complete Stock of Hydraulic Press Supplies 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT CO. 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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RETAILERS MAY PRE-BONE 
LOW-GRADE BEEF, OPA RULES 


Retailers of meat will now be allowed 
to sell pre-boned and pre-rolled Toasts 
from short loins and standing ribs of 
Utility and Cutter and Canner grades of 
beef, the OPA has announced. The gale 
of pre-boned and pre-rolled roasts of 
any other grades of beef is not per- 
mitted. 

The action, effective October 9, 1944 
fixes a price for these items on the 
basis of cost of the boned meat, and the 
difference in value resulting from pro. 
duction of the boned and rolled item, 

The differential between the boned 
and unboned meat varies by zones from 
9 to 13c per lb. This is not to be viewed 
as a price increase, OPA said, in view 
of the saving made through the removal 
of the bone from ‘the net weight, and 
the greater possible utilization of the 
meat. 


The primary purpose of the measure, 
OPA stated, is to enable retailers to 
aid in the movement of Utility and Cut- 
ter and Canner grades of beef, which 
normally do not find a ready retail 
market. 


CARROLL RESIGNS AS OPA 
FOOD DIVISION DIRECTOR 


The resignation of Jean F. Carroll of 
St. Louis as director of the Food Divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion was announced this week by Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles. The res- 
ignation will become effective November 
15, when Carroll will return to private 
industry. The appointment of his sue- 
cessor will be announced shortly. 


Carroll was formerly director of re 
search for the Meredith Publishing Co. 
of Des Moines, Iowa. Later he formed 
the sales consulting agency of Carroll 
and Pelz in New York City and in 1937 
went to the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. as assistant to the general manager. 


WEA Approves Tankcar 
Usage for Edible Oils 


The War Food Administration has 
authorized use of 11,273 tankcars 
(60,000-lb. capacity) of edible oils— 
cottonseed, peanut, soybean and corn 
—by refiners and shortening and mar- 
garine manufacturers during October, 
November, and December. 

The new quarterly allocation includes 
4,985 tankcars of cottonseed oil; 521 
tank cars of peanut oil; 4,825 tankcars 
of soybean oil, and 942 tank cars of 
corn oil. Their use is divided as follows: 
1) for manufacture of edible finished 
products for civilian use under quotas 
prescribed in WFO No. 42, 10,505 tank 
cars; 2) for Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
WSA, Allies and WFA purchases, 599 
tank cars; 3) for industrial users, 169 
tank cars. 
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Modify WFO No. 42 to 
Simplify Application 


——<— 


The WFA has amended WFO No. 42 
go that after September 30 it will in- 
dude only the provisions regulating the 
use of fats and oils in edible products, 
and has issued separate’ orders WFO 
42a and WFO 42b to limit their use in 
protective coatings, coated fabrics and 
floor coverings, and in soap. WFO 42 
formerly covered all these products. The 
new arrangement will simplify the ap- 
plication of the order to the particular 
industry involved. 

These changes also have been made 
in regulations which have been in ef- 
fect: 

Beginning with the third calendar 
quarter (July-September), all quota 
users of fats and oils under the three 
orders are required to report their quar- 
terly consumption directly to WFA. 

All users of fats and oils who are sub- 
ject to the three orders and to WFO- 
42-1 and whose consumption is more 
than 15,000 lbs. per calendar quarter 
are required to report monthly and 
quarterly to the Bureau of the Census. 
The minimum reporting requtrement 
formerly was 6,000 lbs. per quarter. 


Users of fats and oils in soap, and in 
protective coatings, coated fabrics and 
floor coverings are allowed 10,000 lbs. 
per calendar quarter in addition to their 
quota to adjust certain inequities which 
otherwise would exist. The additional 
10,000 lbs., however, may not be used 
until the quarterly quota has been con- 
sumed. Unused portions are forfeited 
at the end of each quota period. 


WFO 42 continues to limit the use of 
fats and oils in edible products (except 
margarine) to 88 per cent of the aver- 
age quantity used in 1940 and 1941. 
Fats and oils may be used in margarine 
up to 167 per cent of average of 1940 
and 1941 use. 


WFO 42b also will continue to limit 
the use of fats and oils in soap (on a 
basis of average 1940 and 1941 use) to 
90 per cent for package and bar soaps, 
and 110 per cent for bulk package 
soaps, plus 10,000 lbs. per calendar 
quarter to be used only after the quota 
has been consumed. 








TRADE POINT VALUES 


The OPA has announced that there 
will be no change in the official trade 
point value table for the month of Oc- 
tober, except that the value for cream- 
ery butter on the table is to be changed 
to 19.6 points per lb. from the previous 
level of 15.7 points. 


Meanwhile, there were strong rumors 
that action in the near future may be 
taken to remove all point values from 
meats. OPA is said to be giving con- 
sideration to this possibility and other 
agencies appear to be in favor of such 
& move. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


purr & par 
T VIRGINIA we 
pivision wes a wacxen onive = 44 LEADER 
dao PARK AVENUE 248 PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG Me cA0, WLINOHS CLEVELAND, O10 


wew YORK CITY 

















OCTOBER 7 SATURDAY 


Gnvestigate the Drip Rendering method 
“hich males possible the rendering, decolor 
deodorizing and neutralizing of the 
lard in one simple operation by applying 
Vuchar Active Carbon and sodium bicar- 
lonate to the freshly produced bard as it drips 


free of the cracklings. 
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I. DUFFEY & SON Co. 


Indiqna's Largest Live Stock Shippers 


LAGRO  .... INDIANA 


Hogs - Calves - Lambs 


OPERATING POINTS 
LAGRO © LOGANSPORT @ FLORA 
ROCHESTER e ANDERSON 
ELWOOD ° WARREN 
FAIRMOUNT bd LAFONTAINE 
MONTPELIER ©® HARTFORD CITY 
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Kansas Mine Cooler 
Expected to Prove 
Value of Insulation 


Refrigeration engineers will be 
watching America’s venture in under- 
ground food storage, in the limestone 
mine near Atchison, Kans., which was 
opened for business early in September 
as one of the biggest cold storage ware- 
houses in the world. 

While cooling equipment is being in- 
stalled, the mine is being operated as 
cool storage—not freezer storage—at 
its natural temperature of 50 to 55 
degs. F. The natural effectiveness of 


the insulation provided by the earth and 
rock over and around the mine is clear. 
The mine stays cool at the end of the 
hot Kansas summer. 


Cooling equipment is planned to re- 
duce the temperature to the cold storage 
point of just about freezing. However, 
the engineers estimate that, because of 
the natural insulation, a unit of cooling 
will prove more efficient in the mine 
than in a building where refrigeration 
has to be planned to take care of the 
heat that enters even the best insulated 
structures. 


Fans. or blowers are being installed 
for distribution of the air chilled by 
artificial refrigeration. The engineers 








i 





W. are producers of beef and 
hog casings and producers and 
importers of sheep casings. We 
have a variety for every need ex- 
pertly selected, cl d, gt 
and packed. Our nation-wide pro- 


Pr | 
’ 








a 


LET US KNOW WHEN 
YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 


NATURAL CASINGS! 





THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 


eee 
After all, the test tells there is no substitute for natural casings 


~ 


ducing and distributing system is 


equipped to serve you promptly 
and efficiently. 


Call, Write, or Wire 


General Offices—Chicago 





yy, 
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are also considering the Possibility of 
using this equipment in cold winte 
weather to circulate outside air into the 
“cool storage” areas to make them stijj 
cooler for the spring and summer stor. 
age season. In a sense, they say, the 
natural insulating conditions of the 
mine would then be giving them a 
chance to store not only food, but also 
to store winter cold for use next year, 

This mine is of the type commonly 
known as a gallery quarry. Galleries 
running into a hill have an average 
height of 14 ft. The interior is polygon. 
shaped and a line enclosing the galleries 
would measure more than a mile. This 
provides between 7 and 8 million eu. ft, 
of storage space, and it is estimated 
that buildings to provide that total of 
storage would cost about $15,000,000~— 
even if wartime conditions allowed time, 
material and refrigeration machinery 
to equip them. 





WHAT HAPPENS TO “RILEY” 
ON OCTOBER 15 BROADCAST 











Fear that his daughter, Babs, is 
planning to elope with a soldier leads 
Riley jnto an exciting set of cireun- 
stances on the October 15 broadcast of 
the American Meat Institute’s Sunday 
radio comedy, “The Life of Riley,” 
starring William Bendix. The plot 
moves fast when all in one evening 
Riley finds a wedding dress in Babs’ 
room; she receives a mysterious letter, 
and she has a date with a soldier. A 
fun-filled climax ensues when Riley and 
Waldo try to crash a party at the Holly- 
wood Canteen, because Riley is sure the 
party is a wedding celebration for his 
daughter. 


WFA AMENDS WFO NO. 75 


In line with the previously announced 
reduction in the support price on hogs 
for October 1, 1944, the WFA has 
amended WFO No. 75. The amendment, 
No. 17, establishes officially a support 
price of $12.50 per cwt., Chicago basis, 
for Good and Choice butcher hogs 
weighing 200 to 240 lbs. beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1944. 


RECENT PATENTS 


No. 2,357,155, CONTAINER, pat- 
ented August 29, 1944, by Benjamin M. 
Williams, St. Louis, Mo., and Fred L. 
Rushing, Tampa, Fla., assignors to Gay- 
lord Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo., 4 
corporation of Maryland. 

A cardboard type container is pro- 
vided for foods, etc., including a box and 
a removable and replaceable lid with 
flaps extending from both ends and 
adapted to be inserted into openings In 
the box ends. 


Invest in Victory! Buy United States 
War Bonds and Stamps. 
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Agriculture Department 
Reports on Experiments 
in Dehydration of Meat 


The dehydrating of meat, in experi- 
ments conducted by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reduced the weight 
60 to 70 per cent. Subsequent compres- 
sion of the product for packaging re- 
duced the volume 65 to 73 per cent. 
Thus the savings in both weight and 
bulk were approximately two-thirds, 
based on the original quantity of boned 
and trimmed meat. 

These results—together with a de- 
scription of eight methods of dehydra- 
tio and their effect on the nutritive 
yalue, palatability, and other qualities 
of dehydrated meat—are presented in a 
report of the experiments, sponsored by 
the Department’s Agricultural Research 
Administration. The studies were con- 
ducted, as a special wartime project, by 
a committee of Department meat spe- 
cialists, engineers, chemists, nutrition 
workers, and other scientists working in 
cooperation with the American Meat In- 
stitute, the University of Chicago, and 
other agencies. O. G. Hankins of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry was chair- 
man of the committee, which worked 
under the direction of E. C. Auchter, 
research administrator. Some of the 
significant results of the studies were 
as follows: 

Of the eight methods of dehydration 
tested, the vacuum rotary process—so- 
called from vacuum drying and rotary 
agitation of the meat—appeared to 
combine the most good points. Other 
processes excelled in certain respects, 
such as rate of drying, continuous op- 
eration, or palatability of product. 

Dehydrated raw meat, as removed 
from the drier, was generally a better 
product than dehydrated cooked meat 
but offered a problem in keeping quality 
that requires further study. Precook- 
ing the meat improved its ability to 
keep without refrigeration and was a 
part of most of the processes. Meat for 
dehydration should be perfectly fresh. 

Studies of packaging and storage 
showed metal cans to be the best con- 
tainers for dehydrated meat that must 
be stored for long periods without re- 
frigeration. 

Conditions of processing, packaging, 
and storage that reduce exposure to air 
— in obtaining good keeping qual- 
ity. 

Dehydrated meats canned by the 
vacuum-pack process retained their pal- 
atability slightly better than those 
canned in nitrogen. Nitrogen-pack 
products, in turn, were slightly better 
than air-pack meat. 

Compressing dehydrated meat, be- 
sides making it more compact, reduced 
oxidation and contributed to the pre- 
vention of rancidity. 

To insure a product that will later 
absorb water and approach its original 
condition, the dehydration process 
should not harden the surfaces of the 
ground meat particles. 


The protein of dehydrated pork, beef, 


and mutton, as determined by rat-feed- 
ing tests, was of relatively high growth- 
promoting value and digestibility. 

The vitamin content of dehydrated 
meats varied widely. Thiamine content 
was most affected by the dehydration 
process and was also affected by stor- 
age. Losses of riboflavin and nicotinic 
acid were relatively small. 

The investigators in the project aided 
federal purchasing agents and repre- 
sentatives of the meat industry in pre- 
paring specifications for dehydrated 
beef and pork and otherwise helped in 
the commercial application of the re- 
search findings. 

The report, of 48 pages, is designated 
Circular 706, “Meat Dehydration, A Re- 





port of Research Work for Its Commer- 
cial Development.” A free copy is avail- 
able from the Department of Agricul- 
ture so long as the supply lasts. It also 
is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. at 15 
cents a copy. 


RRO 16 AMENDMENTS 


Amendments 23 and 24 to RRO 16, 
effective October 4, provide for allot- 
ments to industrial users who, during 
the fourth quarter of the base period, 
used meats which now have a point 
value, and provide for adjustments in 
the allotment of other industrial users. 





ARMY 
REFRIGERATOR 


Used by the Army for frozen food 
storage for men at the front. Unit on top 
contains gas engine and compressor. 





DOLE 


Vacuum 
COLD PLATES 
Mesimem Relrigeration Ellicioncy 
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Storage space 26)4 cubic feet, is 
equipped with two Dole Vacuum Hold- 
Over Cold Plates. 


Specify, DOLE PLATES 


for POSTWAR REFRIGERATION 


EQUIPMENT 


DOLE MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF PLATE TYPE EVAPORATORS FOR 


MEAT TRUCKS 
MEAT STORAGE and 


MEAT FREEZING 


Used and recommended by outstanding refrigeration 
equipment manufacturers. Used by leading Meat 
Packers; Frozen Food Producers; Army and Navy Cold 
Storage Plants, Portable Refrigerators at Home and 
Foreign Bases. 


Write requesting Catalogs, Engineering Assistance, 
or a Representative to call—No Obligation. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PLATE TYPE EVAPORATORS 


DOLE REFRIGERATING COMPANY 


5910 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 30, Ill. 
New York Branch: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 














Te 
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CORPORATION 


New York 
120 Broadway 
BUENOS AIRES 


Agencies in all Principal Markets of the World 
SHEEP CASINGS e HOG CASINGS e BEEF CASINGS 


BEE CEC 


Remove Greasy Spillage 7 i 
Before Labeling! , WD) | FREDRICK B. | 


If removal of grease and spillage from cans before labeling is 
proving difficult in your plant, call in your nearby Oakite Cc © O| DP rr |B 
Technical Service Representative. 
Well versed in all phases of prec acecC a nc. 
can washing, his sugges- 
ASK US ABOUT 


tions and service can be 





























helpful to you whether you Cleaning Portable Racks 


use spray or retort immer- Washi icon & Walls 
sion method. — . 2 5 B ROADWAY 
De-Scaling Refrigerating 


Free Service Equipment Safely New York 4,N.Y. 


If you pack in tin or glass, { | sundering Beef Shrouds 
investigate how removal of . Telephones: 


sgiians ts tocnentuilyy 06- Steam Cleaning Conveyors Whitehall 3-5090 


complished with Oakite ma- Removing Rust Deposits Mitchell 2-6444 
terials. Inquiries invited . . . E From Trolleys e 








Teletype: 





and promptly answered. 


New York 1-2147 








? OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
, Technical Service Repr tatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canoda 


OAKITE GX CLEANING 




















Air Conpitioneo Smoxenouse INsTALLATIONS 
for Meat Packing and Processing Plants 


C.J. COX ENGINEERING CO. 


625 Putnam Ave., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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In locker plants every- 


where — including the 
world's largest, at Okla- 
homa City, here shown— 
provides the steady low 
temperatures that mean 
the safe storage of food. 
You can profit by our 62 
years’ experience in food 
storage work; find out now 
what Frick Refrigeration, 
Frick-Freezers, and Frick- 
Knickerbocker Lockers can 
do for you. Bulletin 145 
gives the whole story on 
just how satisfactory and 
dependable they are. 
Write your nearest Frick 
Office or Distributor. 


FRICK COMPANY 
- ,  WAYNESBORO 





























LIFETIME — WE OFFER 


STAINLESS STEEL| LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 
MEAT LOAF PANS on thetendeaves! 
INCREASE PROFITS fp ae ee 


No retinning, replacement or repair on Stainless Steel 
Meat Loaf Pans made by LIDSEEN! Their silver-like 
surface always stays bright and clean because they are 
rust-proof, corrosion-resisting, stainless. 








" - . e ns _ 
ES TT AN MEE PT = een 


These efficient Stainless Steel Pans pay for themselves over 
and over—in lower cleaning costs, reduced labor costs and 
long, trouble-free service. They cost far less to use. 


Made in three universal sizes, to handle 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 lb. 
loaves. Furnished with or without covers. Write for com- 
plete details and prices today! 


Approved by The American Meat Institute. 


ee ee 


GUSTAVE LIDSEEN, INC. 


832-840 S. Central Ave. Chicago 44, Illinois 








eS ee 
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STOP wiping,cans by hand! 
ABANDON SLOW MACHINE-CLEANING METHODS 


Let Simple Elenite Can-Cleaning 
Method and Compound* 


Clean Your Cans and Jars 
20 Times Faster... 


without installing new machinery! 


Above: Costly hand-wiping completely elimi- 
nated. 
Below: Before and after the Elenite Method, 


which eliminates hand-wiping and special 
machines. 


Cleaning cans of Tushonka or other meat or 
food products, Pork Sausage, Pork and Soya, 
Bacon, R. R. Ration, Chopped Ham, etc. 
becomes a simple inexpensive operation 
instead of a costly hand-wiping nightmare. 


CANNERSS (60. cos cco» operoe 


imately 30,000 Ibs. of canned product with only 5 


NO MORE 


@ Hand-Wiping of Cans or Jars at any 
Time 


@ Rejections for Greasy Cans or Pack- 
ing-Shipping Delays 


@ Washing or Drying Machines 


@ Rusting of Cans—No Harm to Cans, 
Jars or Lithography 


@ Wiping Cloths to Buy 


$15,600 and 26,000 man-hours a 
year SAVED by small Canning Plant 
using 

ELENITE CAN CLEANING METHOD & COMPOUND 


Approved by B. A. |. 


Adolf Gobel, Puc., N. Y., WRITES 


“... ELENITE has helped us double our Tushonka produc- 
tion during the past months, by completely releasing all 
employees who formerly wiped cans for more profitable work. 
Besides saving us over three hundred dollars weekly in labor 
and the cost of wiping cloths, results are vastly superior, cans 
are ed, we have no B.A.I. or Military inspection 
troubles or labor shortage headaches, as with “Hand Wiping” 
formerly used. 

“We recommend without reservation the ELENITE METH- 
OD & COMPOUND FOR CAN CLEANING as the 
most important contribution of its kind to the War Effort 
and to our industry. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) F. W. Arndt, Supt. 


or 6 Ibs. of ELENITE without hand-wiping or special machines at savings up to 80%. 
Stop wasting manpower. Write Department C, Elenite Company, 401 Lafayette Street, New York for full information 





PRICE REDUCTION... 





Greatly increased production has made 
possible a DRASTIC PRICE REDUCTION 
on Elenite Can-Cleanser. Write for prices. 








#*ELENITE CAN CLEAN - 
ING METHOD & COM- 
POUND Developed by 
Engineers and Chemists 
with 16 years’ outstanding 
Meat Packing experience 
*Pat. Pend. U. S. 
Canada. 


and 


Elenite 


401 Lafayette St.,N.Y.C. 


Chemists. Engineers. Spe- 
cialized Cleansers and 
Methods for all Industries, 
Mfrs. of ELENITE 
STERIL-HOODS to 
prevent Mold and Bacterial 
spoilage of foods. Used in 
U. S., Canada, Cuba, Ha- 
waii, Bahamas. 
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CONVENTION PERSONALITIES 


(Continued from page 271.) 


Rhinelander, Wisc., prominent cello. 
phane wrapper manufacturer, had to 
forego the pleasure of greeting their 
firm’s many friends in the industry gt 
this year’s AMI meetings because of jp. 
creased production demands keeping 
them extremely busy at their plant, We 
all hope that both men will be able to 
attend next year, as they have always 
assisted the visitors with many helpful 
and valuable suggestions. 


R. A. Wesley, district manager of the 
Rhinelander Paper Co., was missed by 
his many friends throughout the indys. 
try at this year’s AMI meeting. He was 
unable to attend because of the present 
press of business elsewhere. We all 
hope that Mr. Wesley will be with us 
next year. 


A welcome visitor again this year, 
Roy Steele, sales manager, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., cellophane diyi- 
sion, with his capable staff was kept 
busy explaining the important service 
that duPont “Cellophane” is contribut- 
ing to the war effort. They also ex. 
pounded upon the wide variety of post- 
war applications for the use of their 
product. 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
MOVES TO NEW PLANT 


W. A. Gebhardt, president, Advanced 
Engineering Corporation, Milwaukee, 
was being congratulated upon transfer- 
ring his plant to its new location at 
1802 W. North ave. According to Mr. 
Gebhardt, the new factory building will 
give the company three times its for- 
mer workable floor space and will be 
equipped with a production line, mak- 
ing it possible to fill all orders for Geb- 
hardt cold air circulators within three 
days. The company is now in a position 
to furnish units for any type of food 
cooler requiring any temperature from 
20 degs. below zero to 60 degs. F., and 
has augmented its engineering person- 
nel to keep up with equipment demands. 


SWIFT VETERAN DIES 


Howard Fisher, 75, former veteran 
cattle buyer for Swift & Company, died 
Sunday, October 1, at his home in Long 
Beach, Calif. At the time of his retire- 
ment on February 1, 1935, Mr. Fisher 
had completed a 45-year service record 
in Swift’s Chicago cattle buying office. 
He had one of the longest records as 4 
cattle buyer in the Chicago Stock Yards. 

He was first employed in the cattle 
buying department of Swift & Company 
in 1890 as a 20-year-old youth and his 
entire 45 years with the company Was 
spent in Chicago in this department. 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Jeanie R. 
Fisher; a son, Lorne, and a daughter, 
Florence. 
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Know Your 
Fellow Packers... 


7. 


0. B. JOSEPH, 
PRESIDENT, 
JAMES HENRY 
PACKING CO., 
SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


ad 


One of the country’s veteran 
meat plant executives is O. B. 
Joseph, dynamic president and gen- 
eral manager of the James Henry 
Packing Co., Seattle, Wash., who 
has been associated with the meat 
industry for 43 years—all of them 
with the James Henry firm. A na- 
tive of Ontario, Wis. (1880), he re- 
ceived his education in public 
schools and business college in 
Seattle. Joseph, who is a member 
of the board of directors of the 
American Meat Institute, has this 
to say about his meat industry 
career: 


“This business is the outgrowth 
of a retail market that was started 
in 1897. My duties to start with 
were stenographer, bookkeeper and 
cashier. As the business grew and 





progressed, I had charge of the 
overseeing of all departments dur- 
ing this time. My association with 
the company began in January, 
1901, and outside of a very short 
period I have been here continuous- 
ly. I became manager in 1915, vice 
president in 1927 and president in 
1934, 


“One of my hobbies in this busi- 
ness is the sausage department, 
where I supervise all operations. I 
believe that quality is the first con- 
sideration in the making of sau- 
sage, and that if all sausage mak- 
ers would restrict their competition 
to quality, sales could be doubled 
in a short time.” 


Joseph, who has travelled ex- 
tensively throughout the United 
States, Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippines, China, Japan, Man- 
chuko, Korea, British Columbia and 
Alaska, is married and has one 
daughter, Mrs. Ruth Glerup, and 
one son, Lieut. Col. H. B. Joseph, 
who was associated with him in the 
business for a number of years 
prior to entering the service. 


Besides his association with the 
AMI, Joseph is a member of the 
board of directors of NIMPA. He 
also has many club affiliations, in- 
cluding membership in the Univer- 
sity Golf club, Washington Ath- 
letic club, Arctic club and Rainier 
club and is Past Potentate of Nile 
Temple Shrine. Joseph plays golf 
frequently, admitting that even 
though he is always on the losing 
end, he likes the game a lot. 








INTERIM 50-YEAR AWARDS 


The following men became eligible for 
50-year gold service awards after the 
annual American Meat Institute meet- 
ing of 1943 and had already received 
their gold buttons prior to the meeting 
just closed. 


Charles Wilson of Armour and Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Joseph Roth, night plant superin- 
tendent, Armour and Company National 
Stockyards, IIl. 


Valentine Pacer, product chill depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


William Howard of Armour and Com- 
pany, Ltd., Liverpool, England. 


Curt Hirsch, Corkran Hill & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


M. F. Byrne, The Cudahy Packing 
Company, New York City. 


William Wilson, company policeman 
and watchman for the C. A. Durr Pack- 
ing Co., Utica, New York. 


Hugh Beresford, Frye & Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 


George Kiefer, casing department, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


T. Henry Foster, chairman of the 


board, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia., and chairman of the AMI Board. 


Albert Horn, John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Robert Matherly, John Morrell & Co., 
Sioux Falls. 

William O’Brien, 
Co., Sioux Falls. 


Jack Thill, John Morrell & Co., Sioux 
Falls. 


Harry Mueller, Plankinton Packing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Benjamin F. Owens, Sieloff Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


F. J. Sherwood, Swift & Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Edward J. Hanly, United Dressed 
Beef Co., New York City. 


John Morrell & 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The board of directors of Wilson & 
Co., Inc., declared a dividend of $1.50 
per share on the $6 preferred stock for 
the period from August 1, 1944 to Octo- 
ber 31, 1944, payable November 1, 1944 
to stockholders of record on October 16, 
1944. 
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Shaw-Box BUDGIT 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


W RITE 
FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER 


v 


Budgit Hoists are 
small and portable 
that take all physi- 
cal effort out of 
lifting. They make 
possible the em- 
ployment of wo- 
men or older men 
on jobs. You can 
put Budgit Hoists 
to work as soon 
as delivered. You 
simply Hang Up, 
Plug into nearest 
electric socket and 
Use. 











NET PRICES 
34 F.P.M. .....-$119.00 
...- 139.00 
169.00 
..- 169.00 
- 189.00 
189.00 
209.00 


it «Ses 


CURRENT AVAILABLE 
110 or 220 Volts 1 Phase 
220 or 440 Volts 3 Phase 


E. COHN & 
SONS, Inc. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Box 910 900 L Street S. W. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














* OPA Confers with Food 


Industries on Policies 
for German War's End 


OPA recently held a three-day con- 


’ ference in Washington with 26 repre- 


sentatives of the food industries, called 
to discuss the problems that will face 


-. these industries following the collapse 
| of Germany, and to obtain industry 


views on how best to meet the problems. 
The representatives were invited as in- 
dividuals, not as representatives of a 
particular association or industry, OPA 


-’ said. The meeting was of an “explora- 


tn “ea 
rea 
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tory” nature and further sessions with 
larger representations from industry 


will be necessary, according to the OPA. 

The meeting was called for a two- 
fold purpose: 

1.—OPA felt the food industry should 
be kept fully informed of the difficult 
problems that will follow the collapse 
of Germany. 

2—OPA wished to obtain industry 
views on how best to meet the problems. 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles, 
who addressed the final session, said 
that full cooperation and assistance of 
the trade and the public will be neces- 
sary during the reconversion period. 
During his recent trans-continental 
trip, Mr. Bowles said, he talked with 
many people, including service men. All 





QUALITY 


CREATES 


{TS OWN 


REPUTATION 


appeared to be concerned about the fy. 
ture, he said, and without exception 
they expressed a determination not to 
return to the sort of conditions that 
existed after the last war. 

Mr. Bowles said OPA, with everyone 
else, is eager to be rid of war controls 
but warned of dangerous pitfalls in 
premature removal of controls. He com- 
mended the visitors for the time and 
energy they devoted to the three-day 
meeting. 

Jean Carroll of OPA at the same ses- 
sion, also reminded the visitors “there 
can be no removal of controls on V-E 
Day or the day after” and urged the 
industry representatives to do nothing 
that would create this impression. At 
the same time he expressed a desire 
that the food industry understand that 
every effort is being made to prepare 
for prompt action when the time for 
readjustment arrives. This meeting, he 
said, is the first of several in which in- 
dustry will have an opportunity to 
speak. 

During the period following victory 
in Europe, economic trends are expected 
to be confused, OPA representatives 
said, and both inflationary and defla- 
tionary tendencies are expected to de- 
velop. Inflationary pressure is expected 
to be greatest on durable goods, such as 
refrigerators, less marked on soft goods, 
such as textiles. 

In the food field, fats and oils, dairy 
products and meats, sugar and canned 
fruits are expected to continue in short 
supply while grains, eggs, and truck 
crops are expected to be more plentiful, 
OPA said. 

Broadly, the conference considered 
three main problems: 1) The pricing of 
surplus commodities; 2) The methods 
to be used when price controls are even- 
tually removed; 3) Because of their di- 
rect bearing on food prices, the even- 
tual removal of subsidies. 

Also discussed were policies with re- 
spect to adjustment of price control to 
relieve individual cases of hardship, and 
the effect that support prices will have 
in preventing a rapid price decline for 
agricultural products. 

Representatives of the meat industry 
attending the meeting were: R. E. Pear- 
sall, vice president, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Jerry Thorne, Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT COST LIMITS 


Direction 2, L-41, which included cer- 
tain cost limits on equipment installa- 
tion without WPB approval, has now 
been amended in its entirety and the 
cost limits have been eliminated. Equip- 
ment now may be installed or relocated 
in existing buildings without permis- 
sion under Conservation Order L-41, 
regardless of cost limits. Building al- 
terations required in connection with 
equipment installations may now be 
made but no new buildings or additions 
to existing buildings may be con- 
structed without permission. 
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PUMPS. 


@Suggestions on pump packing made 
by Darwin F. Schaub, Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Co., in a paper 
from the fourth annual engineering 
essay contest of the Hydraulic In- 
stitute. 


The piston or inside packed direct act- 
ing steam pump depends upon packing 
between the piston and the cylinder 
liner for its pumping operation. Should 
this‘packing break down the liquid will 
flow past the piston from the discharge 
to the suction’ side, resulting in loss of 
pump capacity. The packing is non- 
adjustable and is dependent upon the 
liquid pumped for its lubrication. 





For cold water service a packing con- 
sisting of a combination of laminated 
canvas and rubber is generally used. 
When hot water, where the tempera- 
tures may range as high as 180 to 200 
degs. F. is pumped, a packing built up 
of compressed laminations of canvas 
and friction rubber is usually recom- 
mended. For boiler feed service when 
the water temperature is above 200 
degs. F., but not in excess of 240 degs. 
F., graphitized rubber or bakelite 
should be used. In cases where the 
water temperatures are in excess of 
240 degs. F., internally packed pumps 
are not recommended. 


For petroleum products such as as- 
phalt, tar, lubricating and fuel oils, 
metallic (cast iron) piston packing is 
recommended. For low gravity or vola- 
tile petroleum products such as gasoline, 
butane, propane, etc., bakelite or similar 
piston packing has been found to be 
satisfactory. Where the liquid may con- 
tain abrasive material, a specially con- 
structed piston consisting of rubber 
molded around a steel core is generally 
specified. 

One word of caution is in order in 
connection with installing the packing. 
Fibrous or moulded non-metallic pack- 
ing has a tendency to swell, causing the 
pump to operate stiffly and also result- 
ing in undue wear of the packing and 
cylinder liners. This is especially no- 
ticeable when hot liquids are handled. 
When fitting a piston with new pack- 
ing, care should be exercised to see 
that the rings are cut carefully to 
length; each ring to be a little short of 
the required length to allow for swell- 
ing. It is good practice to soak the 
packing in warm water overnight before 
installing. In this way it can be readily 
determined whether the ring is cut to 
proper length. 


With regard to the stuffing boxes, a 
good quality packing should be used 
and is to be replaced before it hardens 
and scores the rod. The packing in some 
respects acts as a bearing, and so re- 
quires a certain amount of lubrication 
and cooling. Although some packings 
may be self lubricating, it is well to 
have a slight. leakage of water from the 
box to assure lubrication and cooling. 


_ Where the pump must handle a hot 
liquid, a stuffing box equipped with a 
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cooling jacket is recommended. Exces- 
sive heating of the packing decreases its 
life considerably. 


Generally, for all packings, including 
piston rod and plunger packaging, it is 
recommended that a reputable packing 
manufacturer be consulted, giving com- 
plete service conditions and pump pack- 
ing dimensions. 


UNDERGROUND CONDUIT 


By modifying its standard conduit de- 
sign, H. W. Porter & Co., Newark, N. J., 
announces that it has developed an 
underground pipe conduit particularly 


suitable for extremely wet or submerged 
locations. Pointing out that dry insula- 
tion is of utmost importance in under- 
ground pipe conduits, the concern ex- 
plains that its Term-O-Tile design is 
not only waterproof but contains an in- 
ternal drain for carrying off condensa- 
tion formed within the conduit. 


Danger from leakage is eliminated by 
a hermetical seal which surrounds the 
entire conduit with a waterproof mem- 
brane. The conduit will not float, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, since its 
weight is sufficient to overcome buoy- 
ancy. 


The new design has a wider sub-base 
than heretofore. 
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Typical Installation — ‘‘Maforco"’ Shelving 


Manxer FORGE CO., Everett, Mass. designers 
and fabricators of shelving, Trucks, Racks, and metal 
equipment and specialists in stainless steel. Let our 
engineering department help you plan for most ef- 
ficient arrangement and use of MARKET FORGE re- 
frigeration, Shelving, and other products. MARKET 
FORGE CO. has been serving the industry since 


Literature describing MARKET 
FORGE equipment will be sent 
upon request. 


MARKET FORGE CO. 


BOSTON 49, MASS. 
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HOW PURE 
IS "PURE’? 


How pure is “pure” salt? 99.75%? 
99.46%? Or, do you need Diamond 
Crystal—99.96 % pure—whose average 
variation is no more than 0.01%, plus 


First let us ask—have you installed 
water-softening equipment? If you have, 
beware of impure salt. For salt impuri- 
ties —calcium sulphate, calcium chlo- 
ride, and magnesium chloride— are the 
same ones that make water hard. 


If you calculate the hardness imparted 
to 40° brine by salt, you will see that 
99.75% pure salt adds 267 parts per 
million of calcium and magnesium hard- 
ness. A 99.46 % pure salt adds 572 parts 
per million of hardness. A 99.03 % pure 
salt adds exactly 1030 parts per mil- 
lion. If your water softener takes out 
100-150 parts per million, your salt may 
add several times the calcium and mag- 
nesium being removed! Pure Diamond 
Crystal Salt (99.96% pure) will add 
only 41 parts per million of calcium and 
magnesium hardness to 40° brine. 


Don’t forget that calcium and mag- 
nesium introduced into your food prod- 
ucts must be added to what is in your 
water supply. For, in processing food 
products that contain pectin or protein, 
calcium and magnesium alter their 
physical properties, developing tough- 
ness. And, as you know, the public judges 
food products by their tenderness. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 

If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. I-6, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 
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Typical pages from new Tobin 

publication show how photos of 

company service men and informa- 
tion about them are handled. 
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TOBIN ISSUES SERVICE BOOKLET 








ALUTING its employes on military 

leave from the company, the Albany 
division of the Tobin Packing Co., Inc., 
Albany, N. Y., in the first issue of the 
concern’s First Prize Reporter, lists al- 
phabetically the names and addresses of 
68 employes in the service and dedicates 
the book to all the company’s 207 em- 
ployes now serving in the armed forces. 
Subsequent editions including the names 
and addresses of the additional former 
workers, and news briefs about them, 
are already being prepared. 


The attractive publication leads off 
with an introductory letter by W. C. 
Codling, vice president and general 
manager, who commends the armed 
forces on their military achievements. 
Following pages contain the company’s 


graphs of the five men 


items. Included in the back of the book 
is a handy tear sheet which may be used 
by servicemen in writing to the com 
pany. 

The company has received numerous 
requests from former employes for a 
photo of one of the company’s trucks, 
The firm obliged by printing a picture 
of a truck which had been recently 
painted. 

Total military production of pork and 
beef products from all four divisions of 
the company, the book points out, is 
more than 165,532,000 lbs. This figure 
represents carload shipments only and 
does not include the numerous less-than- 
carload shipments delivered to the 
Army and Navy throughout the nation. 


These millions of pounds of products, 





who have made the su- 


frozen, cured and 
smoked items, have 





honor roll and photo- 
a 


preme sacrifice. Then 
space is devoted to in- 
formation about 68 of 
the employes now on 
military leave. 

The center section of 
the book, entitled 
“News & Views,” is de- 
voted to the home front. 
Photographs depict a 
group of blood donors, 
the company’s baseball 
scoreboard, company 
trucks and a war bond 
purchaser. There are 
also statements to serv- 
icemen by T. G. Leiss, 
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REPORTER 


ALBANY PACKING DIVISION 
Sobr rnc tine co wee 
ALGARY, LY. 
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including canned, fresh, 


been produced by the 
company’s plants at 
Rochester, N. Y., Fort 
Dodge, Ia., and Esther- 
ville, Ia. The Fort 
Dodge division of the 
é concern furnished over 
ten million Ibs. of beef 
for the various 
branches of the armed 
forces. 


Although space and 
time would not permit 
including all names and 
addresses of the com 
pany’s former employes 











Oscar Johnson and 


in the service in this 
issue, a second edition 








Henry Bernhard of the 
company, and a few 
pages devoted to news 


FRONT COVER OF NEW 
TOBIN PUBLICATION 


is being prepared 
will be issued shortly 
by Tobin. 
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poWE®? rit AMERICAN 


weactwors MEAT PACKERS 


* * *¥are to be congratulated 


for their war record. They have 


done much to assist the Armed 
Forces to ‘‘Get there firstest with 
the mostest.”’ 

During this period of mate- 
rial shortages, their cooperation 
with suppliers has been most 


helpful and appreciated. 





Usea Powers No. 11 Tempera- : . 

ture Indicating Regulator when 

you want the advantages of an 

easy-to-read dial thermometer 

ste eaeone Wl HARTFORD CITY PAPER CO 
self-operating regulator. The e 
dial thermometer gives a visual 

— = the peor aon of 
the regulator and makes it easy 
to adjust for the required op- HARTFORD CITY ° INDIANA 
erating temperature. Various 
dials and ranges are available. 
Is Easy To Install—because both 
= Cyeceemetes and = regu- 
ator operate from the same ° 

thermal system—only one * Greaseproof and Glassine Paper 
tapped opening is required. 

Write for Circular 2511 i 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. * Printed Smoked Meat Wrappers 
2125 Greenview Avenue, Chicago 14, lilinois 
231 E. 46th St., New York 17, W. Y.— Offices 
in 47 Cities. . . See your phone directory. 

70 





* Special Grades Developed 


OVER 50 YEARS 


F AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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~NEW EQUIPMENT cnc diqppce 





CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 


The marketing of two new types of 
control instruments has been announced 
by the Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
One is an air operated device, known as 
the Model 93 series, for controlling tem- 
perature, pressure, vacuum, liquid level 
and humidity. The other is an electronic 
type controller, useful in smokehouses, 
steam-heated ovens, dryers, dehydrators 
and tanks. 

Model 93 type controllers (right) are 
direct set instruments which can be set 
to control at any value within the range 
of the instrument by turning the con- 
trol pointer to the desired values. They 
can be changed from reverse to direct 
action, or vice versa, by a finger ad- 


% 
» 


es 











justment, according to the manufactur- 
er, and are said to be suitable for con- 
trol of temperatures in bake ovens, 
cookers and retorts. 


The Bristol free-vane electronic con- 





troller covers temperatures from minus 
125 degs. F. to 1,000 degs. F., and may 
be used in conjunction with motors and 





solenoid 
switches and other fuel control ap- 
paratus. This type of controller oper- 
ates on the shielding effect of the vane 
passing between two coils in an elec- 
tronic circuit. It is said to be an effec- 
tive time-program controller for auto- 


valves, relays, main line 


matically controlling temperature, 
pressure, liquid level or humidity. 


CELLOPHANE “LUNCH BOX" 


Predictions that tough cellophane 
“lunch boxes,” now being used to pro- 
tect invasion food from water and mois- 
ture, will find high favor in food and 
allied industries after the war are being 
made by the Sylvania Industrial Corp., 
which has produced tons of this special 
wrapping at its plant in Fredericksburg, 
Va. Made of two-ply moisture-proof cel- 
lophane, the bags are heat-sealed after 
being filled, thus completely insulating 
them against the elements. 

Built to withstand intense heat and 
cold, the cellophane keeps food dry in 
any kind of climate, from steamy jun- 
gles in the South Seas to the glacier 
floes of the Aleutians, it is said. 


, 





The Finest That 
Money Can Buy 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WHY PAY MORE? 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
* CLEVELAND 14, OHIO « 





— 


New Trade Literature 


Spray Nozzles (NL 131).—A new 
32-page catalog, designed to help users 
of spray nozzles and related equipment 
select the right items for their needs, 
has been issued by the Spraying Sys. 
tems Co., Chicago. Spray characteris. 
tics, dimensions and performance data 
of standard spray nozzles are given, 
as well as descriptions of special. 
purpose nozzles and accessories, such 
as strainers and adjustable joints— 
Spraying Systems, Co. 


Metal Protective Paints (NL 132)~— 
How zine pigment paint coating pre- 
vents steel from rusting is explained 
in a 24-page booklet of the New Jersey 
Zine. Co. Recent developments in this 
type of paint and its uses are sum- 
marized. Although the booklet is fo. 
cused chiefly on primers and shop coats, 
the principles involved apply to com- 
plete systems.—New Jersey Zinc Co, 


Flooring (NL 133).—Reducing floor- 
ing maintenance costs is the subject 
of an illustrated bulletin issued by the 
Walter Maguire Co., Inc. Shown area 
flooring cross-section and flooring test 
curves for load and strength. The book- 
let explains how to make sure of good 
flooring by test, and provides other in- 
teresting related data—Walter Maguire 
Co., Inc. 


Fly Control (NL  135).—Electric 
screens which automatically kill flies 
entering meat plants and other indus- 
trial buildings are described in a pam- 
phlet which declares that current con- 
sumption is negligible. Rugged con- 
struction of the screens gives them long 
life, effecting savings in labor and ma- 
terials season after season, it is claimed. 
—Detjen Corp. 


Trucks (NL 136).—A 56-page catalog 
illustrating and describing the Howe 
line of warehouse trucks, trailers, dol- 
lies, platform skids, lift jacks, wheels, 
axles and casters is now available. 
Printed in two colors, the catalog lists 
complete specifications for each product, 
and is indexed alphabetically both by 
content and code number.—Howe Scale 
Co. 


Use this coupon in writing for New Trade 
Literature. Address The National Provisioner, 
giving key numbers only. (10-7-44). 


Street 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 2006 Sono 





= 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


Sharp declines were registered in 
stocks of meats and’ lard at ,Chicago 
during the month of September. Lard 
holdings dropped to 29,220,271 lbs. at 
the close of the month, compared with 
50,816,041 lbs. a month earlier. Hold- 
ings were also smaller than a year ago, 
when 33,637,309 lbs. was in storage. 


All D.S. and S.P. meats, with the ex- 
ception of S.P. hams, were held in 
smaller volume than a month earlier. 
Total cut meat holdings were 38,604,094 
Ibs. on September 30 against 54,711,209 
lbs. a month earlier and 66,390,400 lbs. 
the same time a year ago. 


Sept. 30, Aug. 31, 
" Ibs. 


Sept. 30, 
44, "44, Ibs. 


*43, Ibs. 
All bbl. pk. 

(bbls) 3,666 4,079 2,002 

PS. lard (a).... 6,740,912 

la 22,479,359 

271 


3,776,300 
14,143,464 13,734,227 


17,919,764 13,977,527 


D8. fat backs... 
8.P. hams 1,120,098 
§.P. skinned hams 5,225,413 
8.P. bellies 7,768,740 
&.P. picnics, 8.P. 
Boston shidrs. . 909,064 1,117,178 668,630 


Other cut meats. 8,140,920 11,459,796 9,867,182 
Total cut meats. 38,604,094 54,711,209 66,390,400 
(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1943. 


Cattle Marketings Still 
Heavier Than in 1943 


Marketings of cattle and calves at 
federally inspected meat packing plants 
for September increased 13 per cent 
and 41 per cent respectively, over the 
same month last year, according to a 
review of the livestock and meat situa- 
tion this week by the American Meat 
Institute. Hog marketings showed a re- 
duction of 16 per cent. Sheep and lamb 
marketings declined 19 per cent from 
those of September, 1943. 


A substantial percentage of the cattle 
marketed last month were those which 
produce the lean, non-rationed beef. The 
government requires that federally in- 
spected meat packers set aside 60 per 
cent of certain other grades of beef for 
the armed forces. Total meat produc- 
tion under federal inspection last month 
has been estimated at about 1,243,000,- 
000 pounds. 

It is estimated that farmers, from 
January to the end of last month, re- 
ceived more than 4,500,000,000 for their 
meat animals. This is approximately 
10 per cent greater than the amount re- 
ceived for the same period last year. 


It is estimated that approximately 
one-half of all the meat consumed by 
our armed forces is beef. 
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STOCKS AT 7 MARKETS 


Further declines were registered in 
storage holdings of meats and lard at 
the seven leading markets during the 
month of September. Lard stocks 
droppéd to 35,330,363 lbs. at the close 
of the month, compared with 67,159,- 
596 lbs. a month earlier and 40,808,623 
lbs. a year ago. Total meat holdings 
were 73,569,861 lbs. against 108,633,319 
Ibs. at the close of August and 107,- 
660,242 lbs. a year ago. 


Stocks of provisions at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, East 


St. Louis, St. Joseph and Milwaukee, 
on Sept. 30, 1944, with comparisons, as 
especially compiled by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


Sept. 30, Aug. 31, Sept. 30, 
1044 1944 1943 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Total 8.P. meats 35,984,714 51,014,770 47,961,910 
Total D.S. meats 25,572,961 39,715,312 45,155,674 
Other cut meats. 12,012,186 ’ ° 14,542,658 
Total all meats. 73,569,861 8, 633,2 107,660,242 
P.S. lard 461, 23,239, 5,707,714 
Other lard .... 
Total lard .... 
8.P. reg. hams. . . 
8.P. skin’d hams 12,134,206 
S.P. bellies .... 19,936,556 30,274,144 3 
S.P. picnics ... 2,758,805 
D.S. bellies ... 30,526,300 ’ 
D.S. fat backs.. 9,144,012 3 











OUNT off 20 seconds sometime! 

It won't take long, yet that’s all 
the time it should take to make a pack- 
age of sliced bacon—once the slab 
is fed to the slicer. It’s pretty much 
a matter of efficiency, in groupers, 
scalers, packers—and machines! 


If you have U. S. Slicers on the job, 
you don’t have to “baby” them to keep 
production up to par. They were built 
of quality materials, designed to save 
time, and to stand the strain of the 
toughest operating schedules—de- 
spite the scarcity of normal mainte- 
nance service. Features like these are 





important now, when manpower is 
scarce .. . and dependability counts 
more than ever before. 











U. S. Heavy-Duty Bacon Slicer 


Dually Ford Machines 


LePorte, Indiana 








PROFECT 


YOUR PRODUCTION 





This is no time to risk a caster breakdown. To get the 
most from available manpower, casters should roll free 
and swivel quickly. Steel-forged, Rapid-Flame-Harden- 
ed, Rapids-Standard casters will give you trouble-free, 


swift moving service. 


Equipped with the new Easy 


Rolling MRK Wheel which resists greases and acids 
and extremes of heat and cold on the new MOC, molded- 


on cushion rubber wheels now available. 


These well 


engineered casters will keep your production moving, 


day in, day out. 


1. Top Plate — drop-forged from 
heavy 1045 S.A.E. steel. 


2. King Pin — forged 
with top plate. 


integrally 


3. Raceways — double ball bear- 
ing, machined and exclusively 
“Flame-Hardened” with chrome 
steel balls. 


4. Swivel Base—forged steel con- 
struction, fully machined and 
securely locked into position. 


5. Lock Nut—permanently secur- 
ing swivel assembly. 


6. Yoke Base — forged steel con- 


struction, correctly 


for ample capacity. 


engineered 


7. Lubrication — Zerk-type pres- 
sure to all bearing parts. 


8. Axle Assembly — high carbon 
axle with heat treated steel 
sleeve, securely locked. 


9. Wheel 


Hyatt 
Seal and 


Bearings — Optional 
or Oilite, provided with 
Thrust washers to 
eliminate wear. 


10. Wheel — sizes, types and ca- 


pacities to meet every require- 


ment 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


THE RAPIDS-STAND 





Divis 


ARD COMPANY, 





| Kidneys 


MEAT AND SUPP 
Chicago 


LIES PRICES 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


tCarcass Beef 


Week ended 
October 5, 1944 
per lb. 
hfr., choice, all wts......20% 
hfr., good, all wts........20 
r, hfr., com., all wts........ 

, hfr., utility, all wts.......15 
Cow, com. & gd., all 17 
Hindquarters, choice ......... ee 
Forequarters, choice ...........-18% 
Cow BGG., COM. cccccccccccecces 19 
Cow foreq., COM. .......ceeeeees 1% 


tBeef Cuts 


Steer, hfr., sh. loin, ch.......... 82 
Steer, hfr., sh. loin, gd 
Steer, hfr., sh. loin, com........25 
Steer, hfr., sh. loin, util........ 

Cow, sh. loin, com.......0+0+++25 
Cow, sh. loin, util........ ccccccene 


Steer, hfr., rd . 
Steer, hfr., rd., com.......-. e 
Steer, bfr., rd., util...... 
Steer, hfr., loin, ch.......s.eees. 2 
Steer. hfr., loin, good 
Steer, hfr., loin, com............ 23 
Cow, loin, COM... ccccsece cccccce 
Cow, loin, utility.....ccccccccees 20 
Cow round, Com.........+. . 
Cow round, utility...........+++. 6 
MOOSE, BER. TEA ER. coccccccccesee 
Steer, 23 
Steer, hfr., rib, com....... woeee 21% 
Steer, hfr. rib, util......... eccce 
GOW GED, C8BBe occccccccccceccess 21 
Cow rib, utility......cccccce 
BOOGR, Bees Giles Bo ccccesscccces 2 
MOOSe, BEP., Gig GRe cccccccvccees 26 
Steer, hfr., sir., Com........+0- 
Steer, hfr., cow flank............ 13 
Cow, sir., Com....... ecccccese 
Cow, sirloin, util............ ° 
Steer, hfr., flank steak..........23 
Cow, flank steak...........++. +23 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., ch........ 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., gd........ 19 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., 
Cow, reg. chk. 
Cow, reg. chk., 
Steer, hfr., c. c. chk., ch..... coe 
Steer, hfr., c. c. chk., gd....... 
Steer, hfr., c. c. chk., com...... 
bfr., €. c. chk., wtil..cccce 


ey ee Mixe Qe ccescccceosen 
NS Mies Miles Divccccocccoosee 
Steer, hfr., br., com......... eve 
Steer, BEr.. B., GE. cccccccccccs 
Ss Mike GURsctnccconcsoceseses 
ey Gils Diesccaccccoccceeeses 
Steer, hfr. back, ch...... ee 
Seeer, BEF. GREE, Gh. ccccccecedes 20 
Cow BACK, COM. .cccccccccccccces 
Goer GR, Wie - cocccececses 
Steer, hfr. arm chk., ch......... 
Steer, hfr. arm chk., good....... 
Cow arm chk., com........+. cece 
Cow arm cbk., util.............. 15 
Steer, bfr. sh. pl., gd. & 

Steer, hfr. sh. pl., com. & u 

GOW GR. Gh, GBs ccccccscceccsce 1 
CP GR. Bice Die sccccccccccoose 


tQuot. on beef items include per- 
mitted additions for Zone 5, plus 25¢ 
per cwt. for loc. del. 


Veal—Hide on 


Chale CRFERES 2c cccccccccccccccs 
Geed CRFERES occccccccccccdccece 
Choice saddles .........ceeeecees 


PD sncteebsvedesécevecooeecece 
ee, GE Gibedsnsesccvaccccées 
Tongues, fr. or froz..........+. 
Tongues, can., fr. or froz........ 1 
Sweetbreads .........cseceeees + 28% 
Ox-tails, under % Ib........... oc © 
Tripe, scalded ° 

Tripe, cooked 

Livers, unblemished . 





tQuoted below ceiling. 
*Veal Products 


Tr ee 
Calf livers, Type A......cesseees 
Sweetbreads, Type A.........++. 


*Prices carlot and loose basis. For 
lots under 500 lbs. add $0.625. For 
packing in shipping containers, add 
per cwt.: in Ib. container (sweet- 
breads, brains & cutlets only) $2.00. 


Choice lamb 
Good lambs ......eceescesee 


**Mutton 


Choice sheep ... 

Good sheep .....++++++ eeeccee 
Choice saddles ......6-sceeee 
Good saddles .....-++es.e0 
Choice forem® ....6-eeseeeecees 
Mutton legs, choice........... 
Mutton loins, choice.......... 


**Quot. on lamb and mutton are for 
Zone 5 and include 10c for stockis. 
ette, plus 25c per ewt. for del. 


*Fresh Pork and Pork Products 


Reg. p. Ins., und. 12 Ibs. av..... 
PIERIES .ccccccccccccccccccccsess I 
Tenderloins, 10-Ib. cartons....... 
Tenderloins, loose ........++.+.. 
Skinned shidrs., bone in 
Spareribs, under 3 Ibs 

Boston butts, 4/8 lbs 





Bars ... 
Snouts, lean out 
Snouts, lean in. 
Heads 
Chitterlings .... 
Tidbits, hind feet 





*Prices carlot and loose basis. 
tQuoted below ceiling. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED 
MEATS 
Fancy regular hams, 14/16 Ibs., 


parchment pa 
Fancy skinned 


Fey. bacon, 6 
. bacon, 6/8 Ibs., wrap.... 

> f sets, smoked 
Insides, C Grade..<....+++++++ 
Outsides, C Grade.......+-++++ 
Knuckles, C Grade.......+++++ 


uot. on pork items include add. 
soe per cwt. for Zone 3, minus Be 
per cwt. for sales in lots under 5,00 
Ibs. 


*VINEGAR PICKLED 
PRODUCTS 


Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl.......--- 
Reg. tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.......-- 
Honey. tripe, 200-lb. bbl.....-- 


*BARRELED PORK AND 
BEEF 
Clear fat back pork: 


Cl. pl. pork, 25-35 pcs.....-- es 
Brisket pork .........+++++++** Br 
Plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis......-- 
Ex. plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis...- 


*Quot. on pork items are for les 
wae 5,000 Ib. lots and include all 
ermitted add., except boxing 
oc. del. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


Carlot basis, Chgo. zone, loose basis 
Reg. pk. trim. (50% fat). 

Sp. lean pk. trim. 85%... 

Ex. lean + —_.- A 
Pork cheek meat......+.++:-+* 
Pork livers, unblemished.ti2 @ 
Boneless bull meat.......-++++* BH 
Boneless chucks .....+.-+++++*** IT 
Shank meat ......--eeeeeeereee* 
Beef trimmings .......-+++++*** 
Dressed canners 
Dressed cutter COWS.....++++++** 
Dressed bologna bulls......-- ooes 
Pork tongues ......+++++++ ll 


tQuoted below ceiling. 
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DRY SAUSAGE 
ch., in hog bung 


58 
31 
41 
ions --41 
salami, ch 54 
mi, n. c 32 
= salami, 63 
50% 

28 
43% 


OMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover Type 2) 


Pork saus., h cas 

Pork saus., bu 

r furts, in sheep 
Prankfurts, in hog ca 
nat. 

art. cas.. 

., fr., beef cas 
Liver saus., fr., bh 

Smkd. liver saus« 


Head cheese 
New Eng. nat. cas 

eo Rg CBB. cccccccecs 
Tongue and ee ee 
Blood sausage ... 


ESBRSS8 
FERRE ERL 





Prices based on zone 5, plus $1.50 
ewt. for sales to retailers and 
eyors of meals where no loc. del. 

made. Prices include boxing or 


packaging costs. 
CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse): 
In 425-lb. bbis., del 
b. N. ¥ 


Large crystals 14.00 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of soda. 4.00 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of 

soda unquoted 
Salt, in min. car of 80,000 Ibs. 

only, f.o.b. Chgo., per ton: 
Granulated, kiln dried 
Medium, kiln dried 
Rock, bulk, 40 ton cars 


re 
w, 96 basis, f.0.b. 
New Orleans 

Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners 
2 


) 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 


Dextrose, 
(cotton 
in paper bags 


SPICES 


(Basis Chgo., orig. bbis., bags, bales.) 
Whole Ground 
26 380% 


BE. & W. I. Blend... 
Paprika, Spanish 
, Cayenne 
Ss 
*Black Malabar 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers 
of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 1% to 
1% in., 180 pack @20 
Domestic rounds, 
1% in., 140 pack 35 @38 
Export rounds, wide, 
over 1% in 
Export rounds, medium, 
1% to 1% 
Export rounds, narrow, 


No. 1 weasands 
No. 2 weasands 
No. 

No. 2 bungs 


Hog casings: 
Extra narrow, 29 mm. & 
GB. cceccacesocscescae 2.25@2.85 
Narrow mediums, 29@32 
TM. cunsccpcccecteces 2.25@2.385 
Medium, 32@35 mm..... 1.80@1.90 
Englixh, medium, 35@38 
mm. 
Wide, 38@43 mm... 
Extra wide, 43 mm.. 
Export bungs 
Large prime bungs.. 
Medium prime bungs.... 
Smal! prime bungs 
Middles, per set 


Groun 
Whole for Saus. 

Caraway seed 
Cominvs seed 
Mustard sd., fey. yel.. 

American ee 
Marjoram, Chilean. 
Oregano 


OLEOMARGARINE 


White domestic vegetable 
White animal fat 

Water churned pastry 
Milk churned pastry 
Vegetable type 


VEGETABLE OILS 


White, deodorized, summer 


oil, 
in tank cars, del’d Chicago...14.55 | 


Yellew. deodorized, salad or win- 
terized oil, in tank cars, del'’d 
Chicago 14 

Raw soap stocks: 

Cents per Ib. divd. in tank cars. 

Cottonseed foots, basis 50% T.F.A. 
—— and West Coast 


Bt nce 
Soybean foots, basis 50% T. 
Midwest and West Coast 


mills, Midwest % 
Corn oil. in tanks, f.o.b. mills. ..12% 
Manufacturer to jobber prices, f.0.b. 











MEAT PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


It is not surprising that Mont- 

gomery Elevator Company is first 

choice among leading meat packers 

and cold storage warehouses when 

elevator installations are contemplat- 

ed. We understand the problems and 
needs of the industry—elevator equipment 
designed to do the job and built to with- 
stand the chemical action of brine, blood, 
animal acids and vapors. 


Best proof of Montgomery Elevator perform- 
ance is our continuously growing list of cus- 
tomers in the packing industry and the fact 
that our first customer, way back in 1913, is 
still one of our best. We have made over 200 
installations for this one customer, one of the 
world’s leading packing companies, duting 
this 30 year period. 


If you are planning a specific project, Mont- 
gomery Elevator Company invites you to take 
advantage of the wealth of experience gained 
in meeting the exact requirements of scores 


ee A A TE TL LLL. | LOI LE COI 


of Packers. Write Dept. N-10. 


_ ~- = 
oo SS 


levalse COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE © MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


SAY E R & ( 0. INC. mary ne 
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A. H. LUSTIG 


55 West 42nd Street - New York 18, N. Y. 





Broker + Buyer + Selling Agent 
Casings » Packinghouse Products 
Import — _~ Export 











Telephone: 
PE nnsylvania 6-9678 


Cables: 
Lusti, New York 

















MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C. E. 


PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEER-ARCHITECT 
SUITE 200-201 400 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 

















SMITH 
BRUBAKER 
& EGAN 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERS 


30 NO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
Serving 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 








MARKET PRICES-4ece York 





ORESSED BEEF CARCASSES 
City Dressed 


Steer, hfr., 
Steer, hfr., 
Steer, hfr., 
Steer, hfr., 
Cow, commercial 


The above quot. do not include 
charges for kosh'g but do include 50c 
per cwt. for loc. del. 


KOSHER BEEF CUTS 


Steer, bfr., tri., ch 
Steer, bfr., tri., 

Steer, hfr., tri., 

Steer, hfr., tri., 

Steer, hfr., reg. chk., ch 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., gd 


, Steer, bfr., reg. chk., 


Steer, bhfr., reg. chk., util 

Above quot. include permitted add. 
for Zone 9, plus $1.50 per cwt. for 
~ rrr plus 50c per cwt. for loc. 
del. 


Steer hfr., rib, ch 
Steer, bfr., rib, gd 
Steer, bfr., rib, com 
Steer, hfr., rib, util 
Steer, hfr., loin, ch 
Steer, hfr., loin, gd 
Steer, bfr., 

Steer, hfr., loin, util 


Above prices are for Zone 9, plus 
50c per ewt. for del. Add. for kos! 
cuts, where permitted, are not in- 
cluded in prices. 


*FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fr., 12 Ibs. da 
Shoulders, reg. 

Butts, reg., 4/8 Ibs 

Hams, reg., under 14 Ibs 
Hame, skinned fresh, under 


14 Ibs 
Picnics, fr., 
Pork trim., ex. 
Pork trim., 
Spareribs, med. 


Pork loins, fr., 10/12 Ibs. 
Shoulders, reg. 

Butts, boneless, ©. T. 
Hams, reg., und. 14 Ibs. 
Hams, sknd. + und. 14 lbs. 
Picnics, 

Pork trim., ex. lean 

Pork trim., 

Spareribs, med 

Boston butts, 4/8 lbs 


*COOKED HAMS 


be hams, skin on, fatted, . 
Corcecccccvecssceccesoces 4 
kd. hans, skinless, fatted, 


se 


*SMOKED MEATS 


. hams, under 14 Ibs 
. hams, 14/18 Ibs 

. hams, over 18 lbs 
. hams, 

. hams, 14/18 


Picnics, bone in 

Bacon, west., 8/12 Ibs... 
Bacon, city, ‘8/12 Ibs.... 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 


*Quotations on pork items are for 
less than 5,000 Ib. lots and include 
all permitted additions. 

DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs. e- & ch., hd. on, If. fat in, 
Oct. lbs. 21, 
81 


*DRESSED VEAL 
Hide off 


*Quot. are for zone 9 and include 
50c for del. An additional %e per 
ewt. permitted if wrapped in stock 
inette. 


DRESSED SHEEP AND 
LAMBS 


Lamb, choice 


27 
Lamb, = 3 
+23 
Mutton, gd. &e «18 
Mutton, util. & a 12 


‘ pent. are for zone 9, plus 25¢ for 
el. 


FANCY MEATS 


Tongues, Type A 
Sweetbreads, beef, Type A 
Sweetbreads, veal, Type A 


Lamb fries, 
Livers, Type 
Oxtails, under Hes Ib.. 


Prices c¢. 1. and loose basis for 
zone 9. For lots und. 500 Ibs. add 
$0.625. 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 


Shop fat 
Breast fat ... 
Edible suet 
Inedible suet 





CHICAGO PROVISION SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for the week ended 
Sept. 30, 1944, were reported as follows: 


Cured meats, pounds 


Fresh meats, pounds...........secees 


Lard, pounds 


* | 154,457,000 


Week Previous 
Sept. 30 week 
27,475,000 
42” 824,000 

8,638,000 








For all products—requiring 


Use 


P E P P E R BLACK or WHITE 


DO YOU NEED IT? DO NOT SUBSTITUTE! 
USE THE EMERGENCY 
FOR JUSTIFYING IMPROVING QUALITY 





AMERICAN WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS—MATURERS—BOTTLERS 
472-4-6-8 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 13, N. Y. 


“SIR WILLIAM” 


A REAL WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE Made from real rare spices 
STOCKS-OAKLAND, CALIF.-ST. LOUIS, MO.-NORFOLK, VA.-NEW YORK,N.Y, 
| NO - SYNTHETICS / NO - ESSENTIAL OILS | 
SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS ON REQUEST 








INC. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Markel Soreice 





— 


CASH PRICES 


CARLOT TRADING LOOSE, BASIS, 
F.0.B. cmcaee CHICAGO 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1944 


Top figures represent O.P.A. 
ceilings 


REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or Frozen 


BOILING HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 


SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 


PICNICS 


Fresh or Frozen 


Short shank %4c over. 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedle3s) 


Fresh or Frozen Cured 


Rib 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14% 
14% 


16-20 


DP MEN Bie ciseceetsastudee.cded 13% 


FAT BACKS 


Green or Frozen Cured 


10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
10% 
11% 
11% 
114 


OTHER D. 8. MEATS 


Fresh or Frozen 

Reg. plates. 10 11 
tClear plate. 9@ 9 9% @10 
9 10 

Sq. jowls.. 11 12 


Jowl butts. 
tQuoted below ceiling. 


Cured 





FUTURE PRICES 


MONDAY, OCT. 2 THROUGH 
FRIDAY, OCT. 6, 1944 

LARD 

Sept. No bids or offerings 
i sseneee beeeee No bids or offerings 
Jan. .............No bids or offerings 
No bids or offerings 
St) Gudpcnan pews No bids or offerings 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 


Prices of prime steam lard: 


P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 
Tierces Loose Leaf 
12.80b 12.75n 
12.80b 12.75n 
12.80b 12.75n 
12.80b 12.75n 
12.80b 12.75n 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard tierces, f.o.b. 
Chicago C. I 
Kettle rend., 
Chicago C. 
Leaf, kettle rend., 
f.o.b. Chicago C 
Neutral, tierces, f.0.b. 
ieago C. -80 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f........ 16.50 


tierces, 


EASTERN FERTILIZER 
MARKETS 
New York, Oct. 4, 1944 


While blood is held at $5.53, 
several sales of wet rendered 
tankage have been made at 
$5.25 f.o.b. Eastern shipping 
points. Cracklings are selling 
at about $1.10 per unit but 
most seller’s are holding for 
$1.15. Many of the leading 
buyers are still only showing 
slight interest at these prices. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 
Ammoniates 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per 
—. — ex-vessel a tae 


Unground, ‘fish scrap, 

11% ammonia, 16% B. P. L. 
f.o.b. fish factory....... 4. 
Fish meal, foreign, 11 7 am- 
monia, % B. P. .f. 

spot 

Sept. shipment 

Fish scrap nana), ™ am- 
monia, 3% A. P. -0.b. 
fish factories 4. 

Soda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, 
ex- ena Atlantic and Gulf 


port 
in 200-ib. bags 
in 100-lb. bags 

Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% 
ammonia, 10% B. 
bulk 

Feeding tankage, unground, —~ 
i2% ammonia, 15% B. P. L., 


Phosphates 
Bone meal, steam, 3 and 
bags, per ton, f.o.b. bryan ©. 5.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4% % and 50%, 
in bags, per ton, f.o.b. works. 40.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. 
Baltimore, 19% per unit 
Dry Rendered Tankage 
15/60% protein, unground 


SUGAR FOR 
CURING 


It is reported that Revised 
Ration Order 3 is being 
amended to allow meat plants 
to average out use over three 
months for each class of prod- 
uct at the maximum rate per- 
mitted for the class. 
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ADELMANN 


HAM BOILERS 


By special ruling of the War Pro- 
duction Board, repair parts and re- 
placements for Aluminum Ham 
Boilers may be obtained under cer- 
tain conditions. Ask for particu- 
lars today. 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. © Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
mapene Goeeteines 5. Y Bolians & Co., 6 Stanley St., eempeet © 92 ow Rane 

london. Australian and New Zealond Representatives: & Co., Pty, Utd. Offices 
in Principal Cities. Canadian Representatives: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Lid., Toronto, Ont. 





Pure fresh liquid milk with noth- 
ing added and nothing removed 
except fat and water. 

improves absorption, flavor and 
slicing in sausage and loaves. 
Authorized Receivers Set-aside 
powder—available to Gov. Agen- 
cies and to those with War Food 
contracts. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS LTD. 


5 W. FRONT STREET CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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TALLOWS AND GREASES 








VEGETABLE OILS 











TALLOWS AND GREASES.—Trad- 
ing on tallows and greases was again 
on the light side this week with better 
grades being in active demand at full 
ceiling rates. Extremely low grades of 
greases are slow and sales reported on 
the weak side from time to time. The 
WFA announced this week that it had 
issued separate control orders. Fats 
and oils used in edible products are 
controlled under one order, while those 
employed in coatings are now covered by 
new provisions. The new orders make 
only a few changes from the original 
plan. 

Meanwhile, there was some move- 
ment of fancy tallow at 8%c; choice at 
8%c; special, 8%c, and No. 1 at 8%ce, 
all f.o.b. shipping point. Trade in the 
East was light while volume in the 
Chicago area was fairly moderate. 
Grease sales included choice at 8%c; 
A-white, 8%c, and yellow at 8%c. Some 
brown grease sales were made a shade 
under the ceiling and offerings that 
Way were made at the close of the 
week. 


NEATSFOOT OIL.—All offerings of 
neatsfoot oil are readily taken at full 
ceiling prices. The amount of product 
offered to buyers continues very light. 


STEARINE. — There are practically 
no reports of trading in stearines. Pro- 
duction is reported very light with mak- 
ers having practically nothing to offer 
for sale. 

OLEO OIL.—Sales of oleo oil are few 
and far between with the market hold- 
ing at ceiling levels. Extra oleo oil is 
quoted at 13.04c and prime oleo oil at 
12.75c, both in tierces. 


GREASE OIL.—Reports indicate a 
moderate volume of trading in grease 
oils. No. 1 grease oil is quoted at 14c; 
prime burning, 15%4c, and acidless tal- 
low oil at 13%c. 


A moderate to light volume of trad- 
ing was carried on this week in vege- 
table oils with price trends showing 
practically no change and all remaining 
at ceiling levels. Allocations of edible 
oils for the final quarter of this year 
were announced by the WFA with 
11,273 tankears of 60,000-lb. capacity 
being made available to refiners and 
shortening and margarine manufactur- 
ers. 


SOYBEAN OIL.—Trading was fairly 
quiet on soybean oil. There was some 
movement west of the Mississippi river, 
but buyers are not very willing to con- 
tract for delivery after the end of the 
year. Meanwhile, prices remained nom- 
inally unchanged and at full ceiling 
levels. 

PEANUT OIL.—Trading is still very 
light for peanut oil. Allocations for the 
final quarter were placed at 521 tank- 
cars of peanut oil. Quotations continue 
at ceiling levels. 

OLIVE OIL.—There is practically no 
change in the olive oil situation. Im- 
porters continue to await news from 
Spain on possible exports from that 
country, but there has been nothing re- 
ported now for several weeks. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Allocations of 
cottonseed oil were placed at 4,985 tank- 
ears for the final quarter of this year. 
Meanwhile, the futures market was 
slow, although prices were on the firm 
side with a limited number of trades. 
Cotton picking in the South is said to 
be very late due to lack of help and 
there is some fear that damage may re- 
sult unless the condition is eased soon. 

Quotations on Friday were: Area A, 
13.125; Area B, 13.40; Area C, 12.875; 
Area D, 12.75; Area E, 12.625, and Area 
F, 12.50. (See page 25 of September 18, 
1943, issue for explanation of area des- 
ignations as used in the PR@VISIONER.) 


Blood 


eed 


Unit 
Ammonia 


Unmground, 1e0se .nccccccccccccccccccccceses $5.58 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Unground, per unit ammonia................ 


Liquid stick, 


digester 
digester 
digester 
digester 
digester 


ulk 
% meat and bone meal scraps, bulk 


meal 


tBased on 15 units of ammonia. 


tank cars 


tankage, —~ 
tankage, bulk 
tankage, 
tankage, 
tankage, 


$5.53¢ 
$1. enn 


Bone Meal (Fertilizer Grades) 


Per ton 


Steam, ground, 38 & 5O.........6.ee00- 35.00@36.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26........6ssee00. 35.00@36.00 


Fertilizer Materials 


High grade tankage, ground 
10@11% ammonia 


Bone tankage, unground, per ton.... 


Hoof meal 


Per ton 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Hard pressed and expeller unground 


Per unit 


Se GD Fete Bac ccccccceceseccésvecsen $1.2" 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Per ewt. 


Calf trimmings (limed)...........e2eeseeee us 
Hide trimmings (limed)............60ceeee. 
Sinews and pizzles (green, salted).......... ‘ew 


Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib 


*Denotes ceiling price, f.o.b. 


ight 
Blades, buttoe! ks, shoulders & thighs. . 


Hoofs, white 
Hoofs, house 
Junk bones 


Bones and Hoofs 


run, assorted 


tDelivered Chicago. 


Animal Hair 


Winter coil dried, per ton 
Summer coil dried, per ton 
Winter processed, Ib 
Winter processed, gray, Ib 
Cattle switches 


shipping point. 


























ILLIAM EISENSTADT 


Buyer of TALLOW and GREASE 
of all Grades and Description 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., (Board of Trade Bldg.) CHICAGO 4, ILL. + Cable Address: IRONTOW 
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OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


HAVE FAITHFULLY SERVED THE MEAT INDUSTRY 
FOR TWENTY YEARS BY BUILDING FLAVOR IN YOUR 
SAUSAGE PRODUCTS. WE WILL CONTINUE TO SERVE. 


A. C. LEGG PACKING COMPANY, INC. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














When Buying 





MEAT BAGS 
BEEF TUBING 
STOCKINETTES 

SHROUDS 
BARREL COVERS 


The illustration above shows why Bump 
Pumps are sanitary and easy to maintain 
—and why they have long been approved 
by the food packing industry. The thou- - a 

sands now in use attest to their high efficiency. yt ; 

Bump Pumps are positive action, self-priming, op- '~S Buy Direct from the Manufacturer } 
erate at slow speeds, and since the sanitary internal 
seal parts do not revolve, there is no churning of the 
liquid being pumped. They deliver a constant vol- 


ume per revolution that is not affected by speed or / . 
pressure. There is no contamination of the fluid being . . : 














pumped, as the bearings are entirely separate from a, 
the pumping chamber. Bump Pumps are reversible 
and direction of flow may be changed by reversing 


the drive. Ask for complete details. Woy 315 Christopher Ave. 


~ 


BROOKLYN 12, N. Y. 
The iss U MP PUMP CO. Telephone: 
LA CROSSE xWISCONSIN Dickens 6-9797-9798 


C. W. RILEY, JR. 


C. W. RILEY 


Packinghouse Provision Brokers 


TALLOW « GREASES « CRACKLINGS 
2109 UNION CENTRAL LIFE BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Bstaasess 
S3Sss2232 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





All packer hide permits filled—Small 

packer hide offerings short of require- 

ments—Packers clear big calf and kip 

production at ceiling—Freight rates 

from Argentine on leather goods 
doubled. 


Chicago 


HIDES.—Further scattered trading 
involving around 15,000 packer hides, 
mostly lighter weight stock being sub- 
stituted for the desired but scarce 
heavy steers and cows, and the move- 
ment of packer bull hides filled out ail 
the open permits for packer hides by 
late mid-week. All sales were made at 
full ceiling prices. 


In the small packer market, however, 
the Sept. production was again far 
below the number of hides covered by 
the permits issued. A number of per- 
mits for small packer hides are still 
unfilled, with very little prospect of fill- 
ing them before the expiration date, 
Oct. 7. The small packer market is 
strong at the ceiling of 15c flat, trim- 
med, for all-weight native steers and 
cows, and 14c for brands. 


The Pacific Coast market was active 
at mid-week and the larger killers 
moved their Sept. hide production at 
the local ceiling of 13%c, flat, for 


steers and cows, and 10c for bulls, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

There was a good inquiry for country 
hides this week but very little action, 
as practically all available country all- 
weights moved early previous week at 
the maximum of 15c flat, trimmed, or 
14c untrimmed, f.o.b. shipping point, 
with brands at a cent less. 

There is every indication that federal 
inspected slaughter figures for Sept., 
when available, will establish new all- 
time records, especially on calves. This 
is very fortunate for the tanning indus- 

- try in view of present difficulties in the 
Argentine. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Further business late last week in the 
South American market brought the 
total to about 100,000 hides, at steady 
prices. At the end of last week, 1,000 
Municipal light steers and 1,000 Muni- 
cipal extreme light steers sold steady; 
this was the only business reported so 
far this week, as American ships are 
prohibited by the WSA since Sept. 30 
from stopping at Argentine ports on 
northbound voyages. It was announced 
late this week that export freight rates 
on leather goods from the Argentine to 
South Atlantic ports in the States have 
been increased 100 per cent, plus the 
surcharge of 43 per cent on total 


freight; other commodities remain yp. 
changed. 


CALF AND KIPSKINS.—AIl pack. 
ers cleared their Sept. calf and kipsking 
at late mid-week at full ceiling prices; 
in fact, except for a few untrimmed 
heavy kips, the bulk of trading cop. 
tinues on New York selection ang 
prices. On a per pound basis, packer 
calfskins are quotable at 27c for heavies 
and 23%c for lights; kipskins at 20¢ for 
15-30 lb. natives and 17%c for brands, 


Collectors had cleared their holdings 
of city skins earlier at ceiling prices, 
usually on New York selection. City 
calf are quotable on a per pound basis 
at 20%c for 8/10 lb., and 23c for 10/15 
lb.; city kips at 18¢ for 15-30 lb. natives 
and 17c for brands. Country calf sold 
at 16c for 10 lb. and down and 18¢ for 
10/15 lb., with country kips at 16c, flat, 


Packer regular slunks sold at $1.10, 
flat; hairless 55c, flat. 


SHEEPSKINS. — Packer shearling 
production is now light, with a fair in- 
quiry, especially from mouton buyers; 
market quotable $1.25@1.40 for No. 1’s, 
90@95c for No. 2’s and 70@75c for No, 
3’s; car No. 1’s is being offered at $1.40. 
Pickled skins are quotable $7.75@8.00 
per doz. packer production and moving 
at individual ceiling by grades as fast 
as available. Packer Sept. wool pelts 
had been quoted $2.60@2.65 per cwt. 
liveweight basis for westerns and $2.40 
@2.50 per cwt. for natives; couple out- 
side packers are scheduled to sell Oct. 











Cable Address: ALJAC 


ALFRED JACOBSHAGEN COMPANY 


HipES - SKINS - HORSEHIDES - HOGSKINS 
TALLOW - GREASE 


4419 So. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO Q, ILL. 


Telephone: Lafayette 1555 











HIDES, CALFSKINS 


10 North Franklin St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





YOU HAVE THE PRODUCT 
PHONE OR WIRE US YOUR OFFERINGS 


Packxine House By-Propucts Co. 


Nick Beucher, Jr. 


WE KNOW THE BUYER 


TALLOW, GREASE 


Telephones 
RAN dolph 9322-9349 
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late this week, with $2.75 expected 
on westerns. 


New York 


CALFSKINS.—The New York col- 
lectors cleared their calfskins late last 
week, moving 3-4’s at $1.15, 4-5’s $1.30, 
5-1’s $1.65, 7-9’s $2.60, 9-12’s $3.55, 
12/17 kips $3.95, and 17 lb. up $4.35. 
Packers sold Sept. calf this week at the 
maximum,—3-4’s at $1.25, 4-5’s $1.40, 
5-7’s $1.80, 7-9’s $2.80, 9-12’s $3.80, 
12/17 kips $4.20, and 17 lb. up $4.60. 


SHIPPING MEAT HARD WAY 


The first rail shipment of frozen beef 
for American soldiers stationed in 
Assam recently left Calcutta for the 
monsoon drenched portions of India’s 
northeast frontier. 

Using specially constructed equip- 
ment, and employing dry ice for refrig- 
eration, the Services of Supply of the 
U. S. Army Forces, China-Burma-India, 
has finally found at least a partial solu- 
tion to a major problem. 

Men stationed in Assam, and up in 
the northern Burma jungles have long 
subsisted only on the Army’s canned 
meat rations. Early attempts were 
made to get at least some fresh meat to 
them by air, but tonnage capacity was 
limited by the necessity of shipping 
other higher priority equipment before 
the meat could be handled. The weather 
of Assam is such that unrefrigerated 
meat will spoil within 24 hours of the 
time it is slaughtered. Cattle in Assam 
are more scarce than in other parts of 
India and smaller, giving meat of an 
inferior quality. The only way to get 
good meat up to the men building the 
Ledo Road: and: to the men at the air- 
fields from which supplies take off for 
their flight over the hump, is to ship 
it in from the outside—and to do this, 
rail shipment had to be utilized. 


ARTERY PUMPS 


A marked saving in the time required 
to pump hams and shoulders is said to 
be effected through use of Deming Oil- 
Rite double-acting piston pumps. At a 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Continued light hog receipts keep the 
provision market almost bare of offer- 
ings. Most sales are on a small lot 
basis, with demand far greater than 
supplies. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Oct. 14.31n, Dec. 13.90b to 14.25ax; 
Jan. unq.; Mar. 13.50b to 13.70ax; May 
13.40b to 13.65ax; July 13.35n. Quiet, 
2 sales. 





LATE FLASHES 











Complaints of packers are being 
heard about federal down-grading of 
beef. Some claim that at a recent meet- 
ing of federal graders at Chicago, word 
was passed to them to bear down espe- 
cially on cow beef. One packer group is 
threatening to demand congressional 
investigation of the whole beef grading 
situation. 





CCC Purchases and 
Announcements 











PURCHASES.—CCC purchases for 
the week ended September 30 included 
4,205,000 Ibs. frozen pork; 322,000 Ibs. 
cured pork; 480,000 Ibs. frozen beef and 
veal; 643,000 lbs. frozen lamb and mut- 
ton; 6,718,000 Ibs. canned meats; 1,303,- 
000 Ibs. lard, and 27,000 bundles, 100- 
yards each, hog casings. 





pressure of 100 lIbs., the pumps force 
a solution of salt and sugar into the 
arteries of hams and shoulders until the 
solution thoroughly impregnates them, 
according to the Deming Co., Salem, 
Ohio. Temperatures in the rooms where 
the pumps are operated should range 
from 34 to 42 degs. F., the manufac- 
turer states. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Prev. 
Oct. 6, "44 week 


Hvy. nat. strs. 15 15 15 
Hvy. Tex. strs. Siz Siz mr 
a iyoa'a ot 14% e1s% 

n strs. 14% 
Hvy. Col. strs. 14 14 4 
= ment Tex. ai 

15 15 
Brnd’ a cows. ¢ is 
Hvy. nat. cows. 


Cor. a 


Slunks, bris.... Sis 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. all-wts... @i5 
Branded all-wts. @i4 
@11% 


4 
Nat. 11 
, ee Sie gio 
20% @23 20% @23 20% @23 
18 yi 1 
g.. 1.10 1.10 
Slunks, bris. 55 @55 55 


All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis; small packer hides 
quoted flat, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 


Hvy. steers.... 


@15 
hs 15 
Buffs ) 15 15 


4 
0 
Calfskins is” 
Kipskins ois 16 
Horsehides ....6.25@7.85 6.25@7.85 6. 8.00 
All country hides and skins quoted on flat basis. 


SHEEPSKINS 


-1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.75@1. hs 
25%@26 U3%4E@26  27%@28 


Pkr. shearlgs.. 
Dry pelts 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended September 30, 1944, were 
7,538,000 lbs.; previous week 7,663,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,933,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date 223,377,000 Ibs.; a year 
earlier during the corresponding period, 
203,540,000 Ibs. « 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended September 30, 1944, were 
4,252,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,364,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,912,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date 163,967,000 lbs.; for the 
same period in 1943 shipments amounted 
to 169,590,000 Ibs. 











Willibald Schaefer Company 


Saint Louis, Mo. 





reo TALLOW & GREASE cunis 


Associate Member “‘NIMPA” 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS 2400 nin 





See Heavy Cattle Kill 


for Balance of Year 


OG prices were at the support level 
H during the late spring and at ceil- 
ings in the mid-summer. With mate- 
rially reduced numbers of hogs to be 
marketed this fall and winter, and with 
continued large non-civilian pork pur- 
chases, the outlook for hog prices is 
much more promising than it was a 
year ago, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated this week in a regular 
monthly report. 


Cattle slaughter is likely to be at a 
record or near-record level throughout 
the remainder of the year, the Depart- 
ment said. Despite the prospect of very 
large total cattle slaughter, prices of 
better grade cattle, which are in rela- 
tively short supply, probably will be 
maintained near present levels. Present 
planned beef purchases by the armed 
forces and WFA are expected to take 
a large part of the seasonal increase in 
beef this fall. 


Corn Belt Shipments Up 


Shipments of cattle to Corn Belt feed 
lots since May have been much larger 
than the relatively small movement to 
feed in the summer of 1943. Larger 
feed-grain supplies in relation to the 
number of grain consuming animals, 
and a favorable margin between prices 
for grass and fed cattle probably will 
result in the feeding of larger numbers 
of cattle this fall and winter than a 
year earlier in some feeding areas, espe- 
cially in the western Corn Belt. 


Calf slaughter is expected to continue 
large throughout the fall and winter, 
and total slaughter for the year will be 
an all-time high. The large slaughter 
this year has been brought about by 
high prices for butterfat in relation to 
dairy cow prices, and a weak demand 
for calves by cattle feeders, together 
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COMPARATIVE HOG PRICES, TORONTO AND CHICAGO TOP GRADES 


According to this chart by Canada Packers Limited, Toronto live hog prices were below 
Chicago during most of 1942 and 1943, but have been above the U.S. market in 1944, 
Since July, 1939, hogs on the Toronto market have been bought on a dressed (rail 


grade) basis. 


From that date the live price has been arrived at by conversion from the 
dressed price of Grade A hogs, assuming a yield of 75 per cent. 


Bonuses are included 


in the price. 





with relatively high prices of veal 
calves for slaughter. 


With smaller marketings of lambs for 
slaughter and for feed this year than 
last, prices for lambs are likely to 
average higher this fall and winter than 
a year earlier. Ewe prices, now at the 
lowest level since the fall of 1941, are 
expected to continue materially lower 
than a year earlier. 


SEPTEMBER FARM INCOME 


Total cash receipts for all meat ani- 
mals from January to September, 1944, 
were $4,620,000,000. August receipts 
totaled $486,000,000 compared with 
$419,000,000 in July and $480,000,000 in 
August, 19438. For the first eight 
months of 1944 income from meat ani- 


mals showed a gain of 11 per cent, re 
flecting the much larger volume of 
cattle, calves and hogs slaughtered dur- 
ing this period compared with a year 
ago. 

September income from livestock and 
livestock products is not expected to 
show much change from August for the 
greater sales of meat animals are likely 
to be offset by the seasonal decrease in 
dairy product marketings. 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for five days ending Sep- 
tember 29 were reported to be as fol- 
lows: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


11,043 3,411 3,685 68 
160 1,650 7,00 
3,650 900 8,615 2,70 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 





For profitable livestock buying, come to K-M 
CONVERT THOSE EXTRA 
INTO U. S. WAR BONDS/ 








PROFITS 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MONTGOMERY, ALA 
OMAHA, NEB. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











= 











KENNETT- MURRAY 


LivesrTrocnmn B8UTING 


i ee a 





LIVESTOCK ORDER BUYING CO 


South St 
West Fargo, N.D 


Paul, Minn. 
Billings. Mont 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets, Thursday, October 
5, 1944, reported by Office of Distribution, War Food Admin- 





istration : 


(soft & oily 
not quoted): 


| = 


Chicago Nat. Stk. Yds. 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 


& 
fa 


Good and choice: 


120-140 
140-160 
160-180 
180-200 
200-220 
220-240 
240-270 
270-300 
300-330 
330-360 


Medium: 


sOWS: 

Good and choice: 
270-300 
300-330 
330-360 
360-400 


Good: 
400-450 
450-550 





PITTI TTT TT Pred 


[-s*eexvwoerewev 5S > KEES 





Medium: 
250-550 


iS) 
B 


ep @ 
EF 


STEERS, Choice: 


od (rail 


700- 900 
- the 900-1100 
ncluded 1100-1300 
1300-1500 
ow STEERS, Good: 
700- 900 
ent, re- 900-1100 
1100-1300 
me of 1300-1500 
od dun. STEERS, Medi 
‘ LhS, Medium: 
= 700-1100 
1100-1300 
ck and STEERS, Common: 
cted to 700-1100 
for the 
: HEIFERS, Choice: 
e likely 


600- 800 
800-1000 
HEIFERS, 
600- 800 
800-1000 


Good: 





. .12.75-14.50 
seeeue 14.00-14.75 
.14.75 only 
.14.75 only 


14.75 only 
14.75 only 


..- 14.00 only 
. .14.00 only 


14.00 only 


..14.00 only 


. -13.75-14.50 


14.00 only 
14.00 only 
14.00 only 


. .14.00 only 


. .14.00 only 


13.90-14.00 


. -13.00-13.75 





.70 only 
-70 only 
-70 only 
.70 only 
3.95 





13.95 y 
13. 95 ) only 


14.00-14.50 


3.95 only 


‘95 only 
3. 95 only 


13.95 only 
13.95 only 


13.00-13.95 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers, and Calves: 


16.00-17. - 
16.25-17.: 
16. 


13.75-16.00 
14.00-16.25 
14.00-16.22 


-00-16.25 


9.00-10.75 


5-16. 5 


13.00-15.5 


"75-16.50 13.25-15.! 


HEIFERS, Medium: 


-75-14.5 


§.50-10.75 


Rds 
.50-13. 


9.00-10.25 
8.00- 9.00 


15.00-16.00 


CK 500- 900 
HEIFERS, Common: 

ig Sep- 500- 900 

as fol- COWS, All Weights: 
Good .. 

pgs Sheep Medium 

885 638 Cutter & com.... 

850 7,000 Canner 

615 2,700 BULLS (Ylgs. Exe 

a Beef, good 

= Sausage, good.... 

oars Sausage, med.... 
Saus., cut & com. 
VEALERS: 
Good & choice.. 

- Common & med. 


Cull, 75 Ibs. up.. 


CALVES, 500 Ibs. 


Good & choice... 
Common & med.. 





LAMBS: 
Good & choice. 
Medium & oe. 
Common . 
YLG. WETHERS: 
Good & 
Medium & good. 
EWEs: 
Good & 





.10.50-15.00 


choice... 


3 choice... 
Common & med.. 





8.50-10.50 
down: 

12.00-13.00 
8.00-12.00 
7.00- 8.00 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep: 


.-14.25-14.6 


.11.75-14. 
..10.00-11.! 


12.00-12.5 


-10.25-11.7! 


5.50- 6.00 
4.00- 5.50 


4.00- 5. 
2.50- 4.00 
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14.00-14.45 
14.45 only 

14.45 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
13.70 only 

13.70 only 
13.70 only 
13.70 only 


13.75-14.45 


70 only 
70 only 


13.25-13.70 


16.25-17.50 
16.50-18.00 
17.00-18.15 
17.00-18.15 


14.25-16.50 
14.50-17.00 
14.75-17.00 
14.75-17.00 


-00-14.50 
-75-14.00 


0-13.75 


5- 9.50 


.50-13.2 
50-10.! 
3.00- 7.2 





Kans. City 










14. 45 5 only 
14.45 only 
14.45 only 
13.70 only 
13. 70 only 
13.70 only 
13.70 only 


50 only 

50 only 
TH only 
15 only 
75 only 
wa 


, 
5 only 


13.25-14.40 14,00-14.25 


3.70 only 
3.70 only 
3.70 only 
3.70 only 


3.70 only 
3.70 only 


3.50-13.75 
3. 00- 17.25 


3.75-16.25 
14.00-16.! 
14.25-16.2 


14.25-16.5 





Bancs & TERRY Co. 


U. S. YARDS, SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Dealers in 
Fat Hogs for Packers 
and Feeder Pigs 











Tel.: La Salle 1285 | 

















| SAVE STEAM, POWER, LABOR 
MaM HOG 


REDUCES COOKING 
TIME . .. LOWERS 
RENDERING COSTS 




















Fats, bones, carcasses and viscera are reduced to small, uniform pieces that readily 
yield their fat and moisture content. Greatly reduced cooking time saves steam, 


power and labor . 
in lowering the cost of 
your finished product, 
investigate the new 
M & M HOG. There's 
a size and type to meet 


+. Increases the capacity of the melters. sheadwebane ices 





MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 


11.00-14.22 
11.25-14. 2% 


9.00-11.25 


5.25-16.75 
-50-17.00 


12.50-15.50 
13.00-15.50 


9.75-13.00 


8.00- 9.75 


11.00-12.75 
9. 00-11.00 


12.00-14.00 
8.50-12.00 
6.00- 8.50 


10.50-13.! 
8.00-10.2 


5.50- 8. 








13.00-16. 
8.00-15 
6.00- 8. 


-14.00 
-12.00 
- 8.00 


1001-51 S. WATER ST., SAGINAW, MICH, 
yourneed. Write today! 











WINGER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


WE SOLICIT inquiries on packing plant 
equipment, standard or special specifications 


@ Smoke House Trucks 
e@ Packing Tables 

e Conveyors 

e@ Containers 

e Retort Crates 


@ Sausage Meat Trucks 
e Curing Trucks 

@ Ham and Bacon Trucks 
e@ Dump Trucks 

@ Transfer Trucks 


Backed by years of packing plant engineering 














Builders of Dependable 
Machinery Since 1834 
Cut Grinding Costs—insure more uniform grinding—reduce power 
consumption and maintenance expense—provide instant accessibil- 
ity. Stedman’s extreme sectional construction saves cleaning time. 
Nine sizes—5S to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 to 20,000 Ibs. per hr. 
Write for catalog No. 310. 


STEDMAN’S rounpry & MACHINE WORKS 





S504 INDIANA AVE., AURORA, /NDIANA, U.S.A. 








SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER show the number of 
livestock slaughtered at 15 centers 
for the week ended Sept. 30, 1944. 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


(Reported by U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, Food Distribution 
Administration.) 


Des Moines, Ia., October 5, 
CATTLE —At the 19 concentration 
Week yards and 11 packing plants 
ended Prev. in Iowa and Minnesota, the 


Sept. 30 week 
Chicagot ..... 18,967 20,038 hog market was fully steady, 
sf 


Kansas City .. 24,853 ; 2 


Omaha* 26,040 26,467 

YGRA D ’ East St. Louis -o- 15,608 
St. Joseph ...15,271 14,780 

Sioux City .... 10,945 10,251 240.28 
Wichita® 5,592 5,468 ee © 
>In " Philadelphia 5 2,004 sats : 
Indianapolis .. 1,776 1,781 2, 50% Sows: 

Osing 4 VF New York & 


Hogs, good to choice: 


160-180 Ib. 


. -813.00¢ 5 
180-240 Ib. 14.45 


14.20@14.45 
13.45@ 14.20 


Frank furt . 13.45@13.70 


Natural ¢ 





CONSULT US 


BEFORE BUYING 


OR SELLING 


. 
. .* 
Steenase® 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y 

















HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


BEEF - VEAL + PORK - LAMB 
HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 408 WEST 14th STREET, PAUL DAVIS, MGR, 


William G. Joyce 


F. C. Rogers Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. L. Thomas 
Washington, D. C. 


Local and 











TRUCK REFRIGERATION 


m on Wheels 


rimming 


Eliminates Slime, 
Operates Economically; 
y--Assures Predetermined Body 
1 Lifetime; Guaranteed 10 Years 
s Clean, Sweet, Dry, Odorless 

Increases Sale Keeping Meat 
: ires Little ace; Is Light in 


qu 


r Complete Details 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO 


» 
c vansing, Mic 





Jersey City . 11,929 10,438 
Okla. City* ... ,701 19,112 
Cincinnati ‘ 3,414 5,408 5, 
Denver ....... 13,793 9,498 9,¢ 
St. Paul ..... 17,856 16,544 14,665 
Milwaukee 4,301 3,928 3,8! 


Total ....-178,793 188,254 173,6 
*Cattle and calves. 


HOGS 
Chicago ...» 82,934 73,434 104,366 
Kansas City .. 31,496 31,024 54,698 
Omaha ....... 31,129 31,014 53,253 
East St. Louis' 70,130 64,609 83,94: 
St. Joseph ;... 18,069 
Sioux City ... 17,955 
Wichita ° 4, 4,( 2 
Philadelphia .. 11,778 14,760 4,9 
Indianapolis . 25 22,999 25,95 
New York & 

Jersey City . 49,480 47,129 46,375 
Okla. City ... 8,170 7,087 15,417 
Cincinnati .... 16,011 15,488 19,370 
Denver ....... 13,827 10,752 16,705 
we. Paw ...- 19,531 15,138 38,914 
Milwaukee . 7,306 5,894 14,368 

Total 407,528 375,561 520,266 

‘Includes National Stock Yards, E. 
St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 


SHEEP 
Chicagot 15,759 11,486 16,354 
Kansas City .. 37,458 35,772 44,497 
Omaha ... .. 43,143 37,945 47,189 
East St. Louis. co Eee 
St. Joseph .... 19,450 23,267 
Sioux City ... 16,535 
Wienita ...... * 1,890 
Philadelphia .. 3.62 ,t72 
Indianapolis .. 3,79! 3,960 
New York & 
Jersey City . 57,555 52,798 
Okla. City .... 3,95 5,101 
Cincinnati .... 5 597 
Denver ‘ 7,936 25 7 
St. Paul ...... 24,682 23,743 32,479 
Milwaukee ... x1 1,565 2,306 
Total ......258,843 242,033 317,157 
TNot including directs. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey 
City, Oct. 3, 1944: 
CATTLE: 

Steers, cd. & ch 

Cows, gd. 

Cows, com. 10.00 

Cows, can. . 5.50@ 7.50 

Bulls, com. & med 9.50@11.00 
CALVES: 

Vealers, gd. & ch .$18.00@19.00 

Calves, com. to gd.. 9.50@14.00 

Calves, culls . veas 7.50 


HOGS: 

Gd. & ch, 160-240 Ib 14.75 
LAMBS: 

Lambs, med. *h...$ 16.00 

Lambs, com. - 11.00@12.00 

Sheep, com. 

Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st., New York market for 
week ended September 30, 
1944: 


$18.00@18.75 
11.75 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable ....1,475 2,725 1,378 2,453 
Directs incl.6,645 17,093 26,705 £ 
Previous week: 
Salable ..1,432 1,604 958 
Directs 
incl. ...6,506 14,597 24,973 43,460 
*Including hogs at 31st street. 


The National 


270-360 Ib. 


.. -$13.45@13 
400-550 Ib 5813.70 


- 13.40@13.70 

Receipts of hogs at Corn 
Belt markets for the week 
ended October 5: 


Same day 

last wk, 

25,700 21,000 

.. 27,100 22,500 
. 82,100 23,600 

.» »18,300 19,900 
. .18,000 22,500 

16,800 25,000 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF 
CENTERS 


Receipts at leading markets 
for the week ended Sept. 30 
were reported to be as fol- 
lows: 

AT 20 MARKETS, 

WEEK 

ENDED: Cattle 


Sept. 30.....369,000 
Sept. 23.....387,000 
Year ago....401,000 

«+++ -366,000 


AT 11 MARKBTS, 
WEEK ENDED: 


September 30 
September 23 


AT 7 MARKETS, 
WEEK 
ENDED: Cattle 
Sept. 30 ....278,000 
Sept. 23 ....383,000 
Year ago ...278,000 
1942 .......252,000 
201,000 


MEAT TRANSPORT 
BY AIRPLANE 


Jack Nichols, airline exec- 
utive, tells how aircraft are 
used to carry meat into one 
Latin American city which 
for centuries relied on a meat 
supply driven through the 
mountains on the hoof. The 
president of a Central Amer- 
ican airline built a small 
slaughtering plant near one 
of his company’s airports on 
the other side of the moun- 
tains. The cattle are now 
slaughtered there and the 
dressed meat is flown by 
plane into the city in a few 
hours. Thus, the transporta- 
tion agency has generated its 
own traffic. 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the ~— 
ending Saturday, Sept. 30, 1944 
reported to the NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


CHICAGO 
Armour, 6,106 hogs; Swift, 2,258 
Wilson, 2,930 hogs; Western, 
1,702 hogs; Agar, 3,023 hogs; Ship- 
pers, 4,5 596 hogs; Others, 20,760 hogs. 
Total: 18,967 ‘cattle; 4,721 calves; 
41,375 hogs; 15,759 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 4,165 3,403 2,256 10,384 
Cudahy . 4,919 2,049 
Swift .. 3,707 2,970 
Wilson . 3,15 2,077 
Campbell 2, 2,105 teas 
Others ..21,125 534 


Total .39,173 11,033 


OMAHA 

Cattle & 

Calves Hogs 

6,644 

4,978 

3,581 

2,952 

or 7, 

Cattle and calves: Kroger, 900; 
Nebraska, 659; Eagle, 38; Greater 
Omaha, 151; Hoffman, 105; Roths- 
child, 241; Roth, 249; So. Omaha, 
1,145; Merchants, 46. 

Total: 22,476 cattle and calves; 
25,961 hogs, and 33,784 sheep. 


E. 8ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 4,603 5,248 7,454 6,669 
ift .. 5,721 6,272 6,723 6,425 
5 ene 4,732 1,084 
2,279 ° 


Others. 4,108 .... 2,67 
Shippers 12,360 4,088 11,338 


Total . 28,977 1: 5,603 40,252 16,129 


8ST. JOSEPH 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Swift .. 4,586 1,537 7,496 10,192 

Armour . 5,146 1,908 6,826 5,462 

Others .. 3,458 98 2,100 3,291 

Total .13,190 3,543 16,422 18,945 

Not including 629 cattle, 145 calves, 

3,437 hogs and 3,796 she ep bought 
direct. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 4,182 316 4,807 5,512 
Armour . 3,648 251 4,948 6,113 
Swift .. 2,485 322 3,089 3,060 
Others .. 368 9 3e eee 
Shippers 5,559 8 3,409 


Total .16,242 906 16,586 14,685 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 4,714 3,747 3,017 886 
Wilson . 5,284 4,392 3,047 944 
Others .. 328 13 785 


Total .10,316 8,152 6,849 1,830 
Not including 223 cattle, 1,321 hogs, 
2,129 sheep bought direct. 


WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 1,941 1,037 3,808 1,518 
Guggen- 

heim . 1,115 
Dunn- 

Ostertag 228 
Dold ... 196 
Sunflower 44 
Pioneer . 32 s062 ose 
Others .. 4,471 siete 345 “235 





) 
Total . 8,027 1,037 5,052 1,753 


CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
cS sewa snes nkae 340 
Kahn’s . 930 
Lohrey Pe! 
Meyer .. | iors 
Sehlachter 240 56 
Schroth . 17 _ 
Stegner. 148 252 eed 
Others .. 2,831 813 884 
Shippers 44 323 6,942 3,748 


Total . 4,324 1,444 21,477 4,600 


Not including 2,026 cattle and 1,674 
hogs bought direct. 


FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 3,624 5,814 3,086 16,254 


Swift ... 3,606 6,098 3,378 16, 266 


Blue Bon- 

ee y= 4 37 604 
Fa? 59 113 *804 
Rosenthal 215 5 9 43 


Total . 8,303 12,071 7,914 32,520 


DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 1,985 685 3,740 
Swift ... 2, 5 1,270 3,886 
Cudahy . i 439 2,309 
Others .. 2,996 318 1,998 


Total . 8,382 2,712 11,933 63,109 
8ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour . 3,157 3,510 8,292 
Cudahy . 1,384 1,581 “ 


Swift ... 6,091 4,937 
Others ..10,107 1,514 


Total .20,739 11,542 19,531 24,682 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 

Sept.30 week 1943 
Cattle .. oo 116 195,286 193,406 
Hogs 202 205,414 296,186 
Sheep . . ‘ 244,989 319,220 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chi- 
eago Union Stock Yards for current 
and comparative periods. 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Sept. 29. 3,077 1,181 

Sept. 30. 1,793 218 

Oct. .-18,487 1,655 

Oct. --- 9,091 

Oct. 

Oct. 


*Wk. 
so far.46,690 5,362 53,902 

Wk. ago 47,5 =, ¥ 61,042 

ee 3,200 39,210 

1942 oe 77 4,011 60,871 
*Including 4,646 cattle, 697 

25,188 hogs and 21,771 sheep direct 

to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs 
Sept. 29. 2,15 26 648 244 
Sept. 30. née nae 144 1,807 
Oct. «. 4, 267 540 = 
Oct. 3... 171 680 
Oct. 4... 4, 402 "$36 
Oct. 5... 5 oe 
Wk. 

80 . 14,883 5 2,838 
Wk. - 16,736 3, 3,014 
1943 ....18,260 5,734 

15,397 2; 773 = «1,462 


OCT. AND YEAR RECEIPTS 


-~———October. 
1944 1943 
Cattle i 28,427 


43,801 
Sheep 45,213 


ear————_- 

~ 4944 1943 
Cattle 1,769,874 1,557,400 
Calves . -. 204,631 152,926 
BOGS cccccccccees 4,700,520 4,150,735 
Sheep 1,442,317 1,647,560 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers, week 


ended Thursday, October 5. 
Week ended Prev. 
Oct. 5 week 
Packers’ purch.....29,118 35,872 
Shippers’ purch.... 2,914 3,903 





Total 2,032 39,775 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for five days 
ended Sept. 29: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Ang.. 
San Fran.. 1,650 
Portland .. 3,650 


550 3,100 7,600 
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10 SIZES TO HEAT 130 to 700 
GALLONS PER HOUR —50° temperature rise 
Sturdily built of steel for longer life. 
Amply strong for higher pressures from 


city mains. Easy to fire and easy on 


the fuel bill. 
Write Department 95-810, 
for 6" scale with pipe 
diameter marking. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLING 


Aue R e& St 











THE HORWICH, VITKIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Hair 
2333 SO. PAULINA ST. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


LARGE BUYERS OF 


CATTLE TAILS & HOG HAIR 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


NO QUANTITY TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 





For Incomparable PAPRIKA Value 
Buy PORTUGAIL’S BEST 


“RED CARNATION” PAPRIKA 


NEW CROP 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, WRITE US 


Shippers Representatives 


VICTOR M.CALDERON Co. 
99 Hudson Street, New York 13 
Telephone: WA Iker 5-1741 


SAMPLES, FROM ACTUAL ARRIVALS, ON REQUEST 











-11,100 3,050 3,500 650 





900 3,615 2,700 


THE 


CASING HOUSE 
Beartn. Levies Co., Inc. 


ESTAGLISHED 1682 


CHICAGO 
AUSTRALIA 


MEW yoRK 
BUENOS AIRES 


LONDON 
WELLINCTON 


Se 





Rath 
from the Land O’Qrn 


=——a— aaa. wePrerrererereer™?p | 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 
THE RATH PACKING CO. Watertoo, lowa 














PETE PATCH SAYS: 


“The Man Who Invented 
Money had a Fortune 
in His Hands.“ 


And Pete could have added,—if his con- 
crete floors had been broken and cracked, 
and rutted, he might have had so many 
painful falls and injuries, he'd have lost 
his fortune in doctor bills. It pays to re- 
poir those breaks with 


CLEVE«O~ CEMENT 


The quick-drying cement that repairs cracks and ruts 
in concrete overnight. Dries flint hard, smooth, safe. 
Acid and steam proof. Stands up under heavy traffic. 
Not asphalt. Thousands of satisfied users. Write for 
bulletin. 


The MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9119 RENO AVENUE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 





COOLING & FREEZING UNITS 
CHICAGO 











Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















THEE. KAHN’SSONSCo. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


‘AMERICAN BEAUTY’’ 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 


.* . 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
Represented by 

BOSTON 9—P. G. Gray Co., 148 State St. 
CLEVELAND 15—Fred L. Sternheim, 801 Caxton Bldg. 
NEW YORK 14—J. W. Laughlin, Harry L. Meehan, 441 W. 13th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 6—Earl McAdams, 38 N. Delaware Ave 
WASHINGTON 4—Clayton P. Lee, 1108 F. St. S.W.” 














MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the Office of Distribution, War Food Administration.) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
; New York* Phila. Boston 
STEERS, carcass Week ending Sept. 30, 14 nee _ 1,750 
Week previous .... 3,950 1,288 
Same week year ago. , 6,050 1,193 
COWS, carcass Week ending Sept. 30, apie alee 2,059 
Week previous b¢ bees 2,439 1,131 
Same week year ago 1,626 1,996 
BULLS, carcass Week ending Sept. 30, eae ning 180 
Week previous 60 
Same week year ago > 27 90 
VEAL, carcass Week ending Sept. 30, 1 — ee 1,621 
Week previous 6 1,608 
Same week year ago 12a 2,299 
LAMB, carcass Week ending Sept. 30, a aaace 10,691 
Week previous .... 9,362 
Same week year ago 26,322 12,235 9,570 


MUTTON, carcass Week ending Sept. 30, ont adie 1,755 4,002 
507 1,001 1,873 


Same week year ago... nied 8,692 3,568 3,009 


Week previous 2, 


PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Sept. 30, ree --» 851,156 61,6n 
Week previous 827,043 187,844 32,479 
Same week year ago .-1,081,707 178,340 87,338 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Sept. 30, - — 
Week previous 415,023 
Same week year ago 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


CATTLE, head Week ending Sept. 30, 1944,... 11,929 2,355 
Week previous 10,101 2,004 
Same week year ago 11,353 2,063 
CALVES, head Week ending Sept. 30, 1944.... 14,248 2,683 
Week previous 13,302 1,022 
Same week year ago rrr 15,094 2,787 
HOGS, head Week ending Sept. 30, 1944.... 49,480 11,778 
SPR EE Adbctaccsdecceee 47,160 14,760 
Same week year ago 49,883 13,896 
SHEEP, head Week ending Sept. 30, 1 oe 57,555 
Week previous .... 52,107 
Same week year ago 62,326 oan 
Country dressed product at New York totaled .... veal, .... hogs and .... 


lambs. Previous week 3,950 veal, 5 hogs and 142 lambs in addition to that 
shown above. 


*New York figures failed to arrive in time for inclusion in this report 
They can be obtained from next week's report. 





WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Inspected slaughter of all classes of livestock at 32 centers 
showed increases during the week ended September 30 com- 
pared with a week earlier. Cattle and calf kill continue to 
run far above a year ago, but hog and sheep slaughter is 
considerably lighter. 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
NORTH ATLANTIC 

New York, Newark, Jersey Cit; - 11,929 14,248 49,480 

Baltimore, Philadelphia ereescahees Sa 1,181 20,804 
NORTH CENTRAL 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis........ 10,705 4,117 55,604 

Chicago, Elburn .......... 34,988 12,001 2,934 

St. Paul-Wisconsin Group’ -- 29,211 23,763 y 

St. Louis Area* .. 19,603 18,331 

Sioux City ’ 2,640 

Omaha y 4,390 

Kansas City 2 \< 12,246 

lowa & So. Minn.*.. isons - il { 9,191 
SOUTHEAST* eannee® 6,165 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST*..... 31, 29,487 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN® aa Of 3,187 
PACIFIC? ... ocsee 28,96 6,220 23,086 40,871 

Total os 253, 147,167 658,: 458,108 
Total prev. week..... 646 133,642 5 
TRG TOGE POR. oc ccc vocicnccscsessceessecsia 232.607 103,787 885,873 527, 

‘Includes St. Paul, S. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., Madison, Milwaukee, 

Green Bay, Wis. “Includes St. Louis Ntl. Stock Yards, E. St. Louis, LL, and 
St. Louis, Mo. "Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, 
Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, 
Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., Tallahassee, . 
and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. *Includes 
S. St. Joseph, Mo., Wichita, Kan., Oklahoma City, Okla., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
®Includes Denver, Colo., Ogden and Salt Lake, Utah. ‘Includes Los Angeles, 
Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, Vallejo, Calif. 





Don’t store ammonia in shipping cylinders. Charge it into 
the system and return the empty cylinders. Keep them at work 
for you. 
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(LASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER 


Position Wanted 


Help Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Cost and General Accountant 


IVE, now head cost accountant in charge 
aT eedact costs for government department, 
formerly chief accountant with two large meat 

ekers, desires contact with successful meat 

packer oF an assoc jiation which would consider 
giformity in members departmental and general 
accounting. Thoroughly experienced in depart- 
mental costs and general accounting; organization 
and systems, personnel; finances; intercompany 
affairs, ete.; can install departmental accounting 
for all spec ies of livestock and by-products; bal- 
ance sheets and profit and loss statements, all in 
monthly form. W-850, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 





SAUSAGE maker foreman, hams, bacon, meat 
specialties; also beef boning, hog cutting, render- 
ing, ete. For 25 years in present position with 
oe of states finest establishments. Aggressive, 
non-aleoholic, good health, know my business. Can 
assume full charge. Desire change. Will go any 
Desire ateady work under good conditions 
y. W-851, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 8. , St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





CCRING FOREMAN wants place. Familiar with 
heef and pork artery pumping method. $100 per 
week, W-852, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
4 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 


Help Wanted 








SALESMEN and agents to sell full line of curing 
salts, seasonings, binders, etc. to sausage makers 
and meat packers for midwest, south, western and 
eastern territories. Chance to become field mana- 
gers. Must know the trade. Liberal drawing ac- 
count. John L. Magic & Co., 3439 W. Sist St., 
Chicago 32, Ill. Phone Prospect 4622. 





Chopper and Sausage Maker 


With successful actual experience in all phases of 
sausage and luncheon loaf manufacture. One 
who can handle help and get results. Small inde- 
pendent manufacturer in Tennessee offers unusual 
opportunity for man with proven ability. Give 
full personal facts and details of experience. 
W-2, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





WANTED: Medium sized middle eastern packer 
bas opening for an experienced plant superintend- 
et who can handle all departments and control 
costs of production. This is a permanent posi- 
tin with good post-war possibilities. W-687, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





WANTED: Assistant working foreman for sausage 
department, able to handle chopping. Pleasant 
working conditions in medium sized modern plant 
in northwestern Ohio. W-811, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., ‘Chicago 5, 





WANTED: Sausage superintendent to take charge 

of large modern sausage kitchen in midwest. Give 

full particulars as to age and experience. W-793, 

+ a NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
+ Chicago 5, Ill. 





WANTED: Experienced butchers. Killing floor 
—” sentpenent. In beautiful Pacific north- 
PRG gh wages. W-848, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 





BEEF KILLING floor foreman for midwestern 
plant processing about 1000 cattle weekly. Must 
be m+ og ag with all beef killing operations and 
be able to handle men. W-844, TE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 





WANTED: Superintendent of production and proc- 
essing activities. Excellent opportunity for an 
experienced and competent man. W-847, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


MEAT PACKERS—ATTENTION! 


FOR SALE: 1—Vertical cooker or dryer, 10’ dia. 
x 4'10” high; 2—4x8 and 4x9 Lard Rolls; 75 large 
wood tanks; rendering tanks; tankage dryers. 
—241 Meat grinders; 1—#27 Bu 

Cutter: 1—Creasy 7152-¥Y Ice Breaker. 

our stock at 335 Doremus Ave., Newark. N. J. 
Send us your inquiries. WHAT HAVE YOU FOR 
SALE? Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 14-19 
Park Row, New York Uity 7, N. Y¥. 





WANTED: Sausage maker for a small plant in 
Wisconsin. Must know how to make full line of 
sanaeee. Good pay for right man. W-860, THE 
a NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 





WANTED: Man to operate and manage ham can- 
ning line. Furnish experience and references. 
W-853, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





WANTED: Canning man to take full charge of 
canning department in medium sized Chicago 
packing house. W-854, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIL. 





WANTED: Foreman in pork cutting department. 
Must be steady and able to handle men. Plant 
located near Chicago stock yards. W-855, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 





Miscellaneous 


MEAT PACKERS: Would you be interested in 
having your company and its products promptly 
and efficiently represented in the important Phila- 
delphia, So. New Jersey, Delaware and eastern 
shore Maryland territories? We KNOW the sales 
outlets, chain and retail, wholesalers, jobbers, 
processors. Can handle straight or mixed cars beef, 
veal, lamb, pork and provisions. Two thoroughly 
experienced executive and sales packinghouse men 
ready to serve you at once and/or plan your post 
war distribution. Would consider also line pack- 
inghouse supplies and equipment. Write W-838, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 








PACKERS: Wish to contract for your hog casings 
either green or cleaned. Will pay top prices. 
W-782, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





Meat Products and Specialty Items 


wanted by progressive company for present and 
postwar distribution in tri-state area: Ohio, Penn. 
and W. Va. or will represent for direct distribu- 
tion. W-856, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill 





WELL-KNOWN European foodstuff concern with 
own branch houses and sales organization, wishes 
connections with independent packers. W-857, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Business Opportunity 





NEW attractive system made to order for large 
and small packer. Corporation bureau of casing 
experts and efficiency supervisors desires clients 
throughout the U.S. Packers—are you satisfied 
with your casing department and offal returns? 
Are you interested in operating your casing de- 
partment on a dependable basis in line with cas- 
ing houses and big packers? Attractive proposition 
at unbelievably low cost. W-858, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Horizontal and vertical retorts and 
other food packing machinery. Ashley Mixon Can- 
ning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, Texas. 
LD telephone 822. 





Red hot linker, Model C, No. 88, %4 h.p. 110 volts. 
Will stuff 3502 per hour. A-1 condition. $200.00 
f.o.b., Spokane. Carstens Packing Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 





Used Equipment for Sale 


100 ham boilers, new 8/122 each... 
100 loaf molds, new 62 capacity, each.... 6.5 
1000 calf trolleys, used, each osases 
1000 hog trolleys, used, each.. 
50 ham and bacon trees, used, each 
6 sausage cages, each owwae 
50 gal. secrapple kettle & ag 
1502 Buffalo sausage stuffer.. 
1002 Randall sausage stuffer 
1 H.P. air compressor. 
No. 166 Enterprise grinder 
(less 15 HP motor) ; 
% H.P. Enterprise grinder. 
2 Boss beef droppers, each. 
No. 43 Buffalo silent cutter 
No. 27 Buffalo silent cutter... 
Sellers elec. & gas water boiler (500 gal. ). 
50” x 15” shell & tube condenser. . fl 
various size track hangers and tracks, “ete. 


Chas. Abrams 
Walnut 6685 


68 N. Second St 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





1—Beef casing cleaner—M.D.; 1—Bean high-pres- 
sure pump—M.D.; 1—5x8 dry rendering cooker; 
2—4x7 dry rendering cookers; 1—500-ton crackling 
press; 1—bone crusher, mechanical No. 11. Keat- 
ing Equipment Company, 30 Church 8t., Rector 
2-5353, New York 7, N. Y. 





Plants for Sale and Wanted 





FOR SALE: Sausage manufacturing plant in Indi- 
ana. Established in 1919, U. 8. inspected, \ 

Ibs. weekly capacity, up to date building and 
equipment. Doing good business but unable to 
handle on account of illness. Owners wish to 
retire. Will require $300,000 to finance deal. 
— of present and past profits will prove this 
is real buy. FS-837, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 





BOLOGNA plant and wholesale bakery for sale: 
wholesale bakery and bologna plant located in 
New York city, specializing in the production of 
frankfurter rolls, hamburger rolls and frankfur- 
ters; substantial volume; well-equipped bakery and 
bologna kitchen: considerable equipment in good 
condition. Established for many years and is 
profitable. Price, $75,000 W-859, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





WANTED: Medium - sausage manufacturing 
plant in Michigan or Ohio. Give details as to 
equipment, capacity a rental or sales price. 
W-768, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 








CATTLE - HOG 





Wilmington Provision Company 


Slaughterers of 


- LAMBS - CALVES 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 











PHILADELPHIA BONELESS BEEF CO. 
223 Callowhill Street 


Straight and Mixed Carload Shipments 
BEEF AND PORK 


B.A. EST. 13 


Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
RECEIVERS OF 
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ADVERTISERS 


The firms listed here are in partnership with you. The products 
and equipment they manufacture and the services they render are 
designed to help you do your work more efficiently, more eco- 
nomically, and to help you make better products which you can 
merchandise more profitably. Their advertisements offer oppor- 


tunities to you which you should not overlook. 
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Gobel, Adolf, Inc 

Gold Medal Packing Corp 

Gray Company, P : 240 
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Ham Boiler Corporation 
Hamburg Casing Company, Inc 
Hammond-Standish & Co 
Hantover, Phil., Inc 

Hartford City Paper Co 

Hately Brothers Company 
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Smith Paper Company, H. P 
Smith’s Sons Co., John E 
Solvay Sales Corp 

Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 
Stangard-Dickerson Corp., The 
Stange Co., Wm. 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co 
Superior Packing Company 
Sutherland Paper Co 

Svendsen, Sami S 

Sylvania Industrial Corporation 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Thomas-Albright Company 
Tobin Packing Company, Inc 
Toledo Scale Company 
Tovrea Packing C 

Traver Corp 

Trunz, Inc 


United Cork Companies 
U. S. Slicing Machine Company 
Universal Zonolite Insulation Co 


Van Loan & Company, Inc 
Vilter Manufacturing Co... 
Vogt, F. G., & Sons, Inc.. 
Vogt Machine Co., Henry 


Weiland ey | Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

Weston Trucking & Forwardin 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. .259 
Wilmington Provision Co 303 
Wilson & C 

Winger —_ 

Worcester Sa 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co 
Yeager Co., Con 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index. 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


Used from coast to coast to cure millions of 
pounds of ham, bacon, and sausage—every month 


Check these PRAGUE POWDER features 


Safe, quick-acting cure 
—saves time, labor ~ 











Produces thoroughly cured meat © 
—reduces spoilage © 








Develops eye-appealing color 
—that does not fade - 





Scientifically prepared 
—always uniform — 


Laboratory controlled 
—always reliable © 


Nothing else “‘just like” it 
—exclusive process® © 


*United States Patent Numbers 2054623, 2054624, 7 
2054625, 2054626 Z 


ones wb 


Toronto, Can. f 
Newly Enlarged b Chicago Plant 














Be _! 
— 


